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INTRODUCTION 

The principal object held in view, while 
writing this history, was to give, within con- 
venient limits, an account in every way truth- 
ful of those events of our war with Spain in 
which our navy had a part. And it seems 
proper to say here, first of all, that among the 
many remarkable features of this war few are 
more cheering to the student of history than 
the promptness with which the Administration 
spread before him the material that he need- 
ed. And not only was the material furnished 
promptly; it was also given almost in full. 
The official reports of the commanders of our 
ships, as well as of our squadrons, have been 
made public almost as soon as received by the 
Navy Department. The reports have been 
in every case at once modest and yet detailful 
statements of what had been done. Further 
than that, and better than that, from the point 
of view of a student of history, so many de- 
spatches relating to such disputed matters as 
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the conduct of the battle off Santiago have 
been printed, that no point of importance is 
now unsettled. It is possible to assert that 
this history has been taken, in all important 
matters, directly from official sources. 

As to parts of the narrative not taken from 
official reports and despatches the principal 
source of information has been in the accounts 
written by naval officers for such periodicals as 
Scribners, the Century, Harper s, the Army 
and Navy Journal, and the Army and Navy 
Register. 

The people of the United States are greatly 
indebted to those officers who contributed, 
over their own signatures, to the general 
knowledge of what was done, and to the 
Navy Department, as well, for relaxing the 
rule that ordinarily prevents a naval man's ap- 
pearing in print. I have also had a number of 
letters from and personal interviews with naval 
officers whose work I have described. 

In addition to these sources of information 
I have had recourse in a few cases to what has 
been written by newspaper reporters. It is 
with extreme regret that I find a word of ex- 
planation regarding the accuracy of the news- 
paper reports necessary. A time ought to 
come, and so it will come, when every report- 
er's sense of honor will be so strong that it will 
be as difficult to find a misstatement in a daily 
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paper as it is to find one now in a reputable 
monthly magazine. But that time is not yet 
here, and so I must say that I know every re- 
porter whom I have quoted to be a trustworthy 
writer except one whom I do not know person- 
ally, the reporter of the London Mail, whose 
interview with Admiral Montojo is given ; but 
I know the managing editor of the Mail, and 
his character warrants the use of that report in 
any history. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss for me to add 
here, that a very interesting feature of the war 
was the presence of many newspaper despatch- 
boats in the operations around Cuba. No 
such work as they did was ever known before 
in the history of naval wars. And I know 
that the reporters so engaged were, with a 
few exceptions, unwearied and fearless in en- 
ergy and enterprise, and were entirely sincere 
and faithful to the readers of the papers rep- 
resented. I speak from actual knowledge in 
this matter, for I was myself one of the re- 
porters during the earlier months of the con- 
flict on the Cuban coast. 

If any inaccuracies be found in this history, 
they are blunders and not due to a lack of 
trustworthy sources of information. 

But to give a truthful narrative of the events 
of the war is not quite all that I have attempted 
here. It seemed necessary to review briefly 
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the events in the history of Cuba that com- 
pelled us to interfere in the affairs of another 
nation. And this was the more necessary for 
the reason that we had been more or less in- 
volved in the trouble between Spain and her 
" ever faithful " island of Cuba. It has been no 
pleasant task to recount even briefly the facts 
regarding Spain's rule in Cuba, and still less 
so the bearing of the affairs of the General 
Lloyd Aspinwall and the Virginius on the 
conflict just ended. But unless I have labored 
in vain, the reader must see that these accounts 
could not be omitted. Perhaps while perusing 
them it will be seen that undue patience and 
forbearance in international dealings, as in 
dealings between men, sometimes come to be 
considered an evidence of weakness ; that dig- 
nity and firmness, backed even by physical 
force, are absolutely necessary if we would 
preserve peace and do right, especially when 
dealing with those who are weak and greedy 
and shifty. 

As to the facts in the cases of these two 
ships, they were taken from an account of 
the Aspinwall, written for Scribners Monthly 
by one connected with the administration then 
in power, and from a message of the President 
(Ex. Doc, No. 30, 43d Cong., ist Sess.) con- 
taining all the documents and much other 
matter relating to the Virginius. 
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iMiillicr lliiin lh;il I h;ivi: fj^ivcn ;i sliorl, l)ii( 
\vli;il I believe to In' :iii ;i(k:(|iiiile, ;i(;c<)Llii( of 
llu; jj;i(iwl li of our iiiivy from llic in(;e|»lion of 
llie While S(|U;i(lroii. Il is a irKiller lliiil de- 
serves iilleiilioii for more reiisons lliim one, but 
is needed lieie in older lo help lis eomprehend 
I he ability of om naval men. To deseribc the 
heleio^eneoiis si|iiadron with which Sampson 
vveni lo San Juan, is to show his icsourceful- 
ness. 'I lie sipiadron of proleelcd ernisers 
which I )evvey look lo Manila had a ballle-ship 
task lo aeeomplish in allackiii^ ships and forts 
al one(! ; l)nl whal il lacked in armor-plak; was 
mad<' up by llie llarveyi/ed ^rit of ils com- 
mandini^ ollieer and crews. 

( )n lh(' whole lier<' is a slory llu; faels of 
which, however lold, mnsi slir IIk; hearl of 
every Ameiican who has red i)lo()d in his 
veins. 

Il was a war (o briii;^ peace where anarchy 
K'if^ned. We sou^lil llie enemy in his own 
chosen aicna. We nu'l him man-fashion, and 
we lilerallv swepi him from I he seas. Four of 
the linesl armed cruisers and Iwo of the besi 
lorpedo-dcsl royers in I he world, wilh nearly a 
score of lesser war-ships wei'c driven lo llu' 
locks or sunk oul of sij^hl, while hundreds of 
Iheir (acws were kili<'d. And yel in all llial 
woik we losi one man killed, and less (ban a 
seoie wound(ul, while (he damam' done U) our 
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ships did not disable even so much as a single 
gun for one minute. Nor was our work in 
blockading and attacking shore batteries much 
less brilliant or much more destructive to us. 
There was never a war, afloat or ashore, like 
this. 

J. R. S. 




Rear-Admiral William T, Sampson. 



OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
CHAPTER I 

THE DEMAND FOR INTERVENTION 

EFFORTS TO SUBJUGATE THE INSURGENT CUBANS THAT HAD DE- 
GENERATED INTO A PITILESS WAR OF EXTERMINATION WHERE- 
IN EVEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN WERE DELIBERATELY STARVED 
TO DEATH — WHERE INTERVENTION WAS A DUTY AND NON- 
INTERVENTION NOT ONLY CRUEL BUT DASTARDLY. 

The student who is looking for the origin of 
our war with Spain must go back as far as 
1 8 14, the very year in which the Spanish be- 
stowed upon the island of Cuba the appellation 
of "the ever faithful." Spain had been over- 
run by the armies of Napoleon, and a Napoleon 
had been placed upon her throne, but Cuba had 
proved faithful to the Spanish regime, and when 
the Spanish line once more entered the Madrid 
palace there was as sincere rejoicing in Cuba as 
in any district of Spain. Cuba was at this time 
in an especially prosperous condition. The 
cultivation of sugar and tobacco had but re- 
cently been introduced. A valuable class of 
citizens had come to her — the industrious 
French who fled from the negro revolutionists 
of Santo Domingo. The tremendous crops 
raised on virgin soil by slave-labor were sold at 
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enormous prices. The Spanish Government 
looked at the prosperity of the colonists with 
the eyes of greed only. " In spite of the high- 
sounding title of ' Faithful Cuba,' bestowed on 
her generous island sons, Spain subtly reverted 
to her old methods, and used their country as 
a conquered El Dorado, the quickly developed 
resources of which she was determined to turn 
to her selfish account, regardless of possible 
consequences. The Cubans, however, who had 
learned many things since the opening of the 
century, soon showed a distinct disinclination 
to submit to this process." Nor was it misrule 
alone that roused the antagonism of the Cubans, 
for though they were all of Spanish descent — 
and so far as the social leaders were concerned, 
of unmixed blood — they were treated as inferi- 
ors by the Spanish officials, who came out to 
wring fortunes from the island, and what was 
infinitely worse, the Cuban ladies were con- 
temptuously called pelareas, or " croppies," a 
term originating in their fashion of wearing 
cropped or short hair. 

The Spanish repaid Cuban loyalty not only 
with increased taxation, but they added personal 
insult and contempt to financial injury. 

The Spanish system, first shown in its perfidy 
in 1 8 14, reached a climax of cruelty under 
Governor-General Weyler, known as "the 
Butcher," who landed at Havana on February 
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10, 1896. The Cubans had been in revolt from 
time to time for half a century, the last out- 
break having been started early in 1895. Wey- 
ler was appointed because he had in former 
years, in a subordinate capacity, made a reputa- 
tion for pitiless rigor in the 
exercise of official powers 
in the island. He began 
his rule by proclaiming that 
all residents who did not 
actively aid him in extirpat- 
ing the revolution were to 
be considered and treated 
as armed enemies, and that 
meant that they might be 
shot at the order of any 
officer of the army in command of any troop. 
No form of trial was needed. The officer's 
order was sufficient. 

In the long war ending in 1878 the Govern- 
ment had issued an order commanding all 
country residents to remain on their plantations 
at night, and to keep white flags flying above 
their buildings in token of their loyalty. Peo- 
ple found beyond their landed limits might be 
shot, and buildings found with no white flag 
displayed were to be burned. Without waiting 
for this order to be promulgated throughout 
the country districts, the soldiers went forth to 
kill, pillage, and destroy. So it happened that 
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thousands of innocent planters were murdered 
and robbed. But Weyler went still farther 
than that, for he compelled a few wealthy- 
planters to take troops to their plantations, and 
there support them, while all other inhabitants, 
no matter how impoverished they might be, 
were compelled to concentrate themselves in 
the garrisoned towns. These people brought 
from the farms were called reconcentrados. A 
few — here and there a family — were able, after 
mortgaging their land, to raise enough money 
to buy food. The small landholders, the Gua- 
jiros, who held a few acres only, and lived from 
hand to mouth, together with the laborers or 
peons, were without any resource for obtaining 
even the commonest articles of food, save only 
as the rich gave them in charity. 

In this way tens of thousands of helpless 
people were brought to the garrisoned towns, 
to sit down in idleness, leaving the fields to lie 
uncultivated and the supplies of vegetables to 
cease. In short, this was an order for the 
starvation of perhaps half the population. 

For the men who came to town one may feel 
but little pity. It was often said that if they 
lacked the courage to go to the mountains and 
join the insurgent bands in the fight for inde- 
pendence they deserved no sympathy. That is 
an iron dictum, but if it be accepted, there yet 
remain the thousands of women and children 
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who could not fight apd who were not per- 
mitted to cultivate the soil — who were com- 
pelled to lie down and die. 

Of the atrocities perpetrated by the Spanish 
soldiers in bringing these unfortunates to the 
towns — how unarmed men were shot for the 
pleasure of seeing them quiver and die, and how 
women were outraged — no adequate account 
has ever been given nor ever can be, nor ever 
ought to be. The foraging ants that ravage the 
tropics in search of insect prey are not as cruel 
as Weyler's soldiers were, for the ants instantly 
kill their victims, while Weyler's were reserved 
for the slow torture of starvation, where moth- 
ers were compelled to look upon dying children 
and children upon dying parents, helpless to 
avert the fate that awaited all. However much 
the numbers of the Cuban army were exagger- 
ated in the public prints of the United States 
during 1896 and 1897, the stories of the suffer- 
ing under Weyler were never half told, simply 
because no man was able to portray them as 
they were. Words failed. 

Having garrisoned the important towns, built 
block-houses along the railroads, and two lines 
of tiny forts connected by barbed-wire tangle- 
ments (trochas) clear across the island, Weyler 
sat down to watch his victims die. The country 
that he controlled was what lay within range of 
his Mauser rifles, and not a yard more. The 
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insurgents, though in small bands, and wretch- 
edly armed, ranged the interior at will. 

Of systematic effort to hunt the insurgents 
from their retreats, there was absolutely none, 
and the forays that were made at rare intervals 
were worse than useless for the intended pur- 
pose, for they resulted in little more than the 
devastation of the plantations visited, while 
every injury done to Cubans was sure to bring 
reprisals in some form. The Spaniards did 
manage to kill tw^o or three leaders. ]os6 
Marti and General Maceo became victims. 
But no head was made in wiping the insurrec- 
tion away. The only thing accomplished was 
the all but utter prostration of every form of 
peaceful industry throughout the island, and 
the gradual extinction, by cruel starvation and 
murder, of such of the Cubans as came within 
the Spanish power. 

The English author of " Cuba, Past and 
Present," who refers to us as " the easily excited 
Americans," on " the very verge of hysteria," 
in speaking of Weyler, says : 

" His desperate struggle to stamp out the 
revolt seems to have driven him to frenzy. He 
might be Caesar Borgia come to life again. 
He conceived it his duty to extinguish the civil 
war at any cost, and he used the self-same meth- 
ods which made the fame (or shame) of Her- 
nando Cortez. Since the days of Alva the 
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horrors he perpetrated have rarely been equalled 
in human history." 

That was in Cuba, an island, lying just ninety 
miles off our coast, and entirely " within the 
economic orbit of the United States." Its 
prostrate people appealed to us for help. 

At that cry some who dreaded the influence 
of war, and the results of interfering with any 
matter beyond our own borders, replied that 
the Cubans were as cruel as their masters, which 
was true ; that they were incapable of self-govern- 
ment, which seemed altogether probable ; and 
that therefore we ought not to interfere. But 
others — characterize them as you will — replied : 

" If what you say of the Cubans be true, then 
we must interfere if it be only to drive from the 
Americas the barbarous government -that could 
produce such a people." And when these spoke 
the nation and the civilized world applauded. 

" There must be a stage in misgovernment 
which will justify the interference of by-stand- 
ing nations," wrote Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
while in Cuba fifty years ago. And to this 
may be added the words of John Ruskin in his 
essay on "War:" 

" I tell you that the principle of non-inter- 
vention, as now preached among us, is as selfish 
and cruel as the worst frenzy of conquest, and 
differs from it only by being not only malignant 
but dastardly." 



CHAPTER II 

TEACHING SPAIN TO DESPISE US 

WHEN OUR SENSE OF HONOR WAS SO LOW THAT AMERICAN SHIPS 
WERE SEIZED ON THE HIGH SEAS BY FOREIGN MEN-OF-WAR 
AND WE PERMITTED THE AGGRESSOR TO CHANGE THE REAL 

ISSUE AMERICAN CITIZENS SHOT TO DEATH WITHOUT TRIAL 

AND AN AMERICAN CONSUL CONFINED TO HIS OFFICE BY AN 
ARMED GUARD — TWO STRIKING PICTURES OF SPANISH DI- 
PLOMACY IN THE HISTORIES OF THE ASPINWALL AND THE 
VIRGINIUS. 

How we tried to restore order in Cuba before 
we resorted to armed intervention shall be told 
farther on. It is necessary to relate first two 
incidents in what is known as the ten-year war 
between the Spanish and the Cuban insurgents. 
Two American ships were seized by the Span- 
iards under circumstances that warranted war 
on our part, but we showed extreme forbear- 
ance in both cases, with the result that the Span- 
iards came to regard us with a hearty contempt. 
There is an old proverb which says, " when you 
clinch the devil you must use your claws." It 
applies here. If we had been firm in asserting 
our rights in 1869 and 1873 we should have 
had no war in 1898. 
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On the morning of January 21, 1869, the 
American steamer Colonel Lloyd Aspimvall, 
while on her way from Port-au-Prince to Ha- 
vana, found herself within five miles of the 
Cuban coast in a deplorable condition. She had 
weathered a gale that had lasted for three days, 
but the seas had swashed across her decks, 
poured down her hatches, drowned her fires and 
choked her pumps. Only by extraordinary 
efforts in bailing had she been kept afloat. But 
the sea had gone down at last and heading away 
on her course, she was making fair progress, 
when at noon she was overhauled by the Span- 
ish warship Hernan Cortes, and boarded by an 
armed force. The Cubans were at that time 
engaged in what is known as their "ten years' 
struggle for liberty," and the Spaniards patrolled 
the Cuban coast to head off filibustering expedi- 
tions. The Cortes was one of the patrol boats. 

To the Spanish officer. Captain McCarty 
brought the ship's papers, but the officer said : 

" I cannot examine them. My orders are to 
take you to Nuevitas." 

Captain McCarty protested, saying that he 
was " the bearer of despatches of the utmost 
importance for the Government of the United 
States," and for the American Admiral (Poor) 
in command of the station, then in Havana, 
but to Nuevitas he was obliged to go with an 
armed force on board. There he was detained 
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six da3'S, with his papers sealed in a trunk by 
the Spanish officials, when he was ordered to 
proceed to Havana still under guard. This he 
refused to do unless his papers were returned to 
hina, and the result of his refusal was that the 
Spanish steamer San Francisco towed him there. 

Here he and all his crew were still held as 
close prisoners on board until February 13th — 
in all twenty-three days after the ship was seized, 
before he was allowed even to communicate 
with the American Consul. So it was not until 
she had been under Spanish guns for a month 
that our Government learned of the outrage. 

Secretary of State Fish replied to the Con- 
sul's formal notice by telegraphing : " Report 
particulars, and if seized on the high seas de- 
mand immediate release." As she had been 
seized more than a marine league from shore, 
the demand was made. The Spaniards simply 
ignored it. 

The seizure was by no means the first of its 
kind, though because of the fact of Government 
despatches being on board, it was the most ag- 
gravating. However, the State Dcjiartmcnt 
waited until February 26th, when the formal pro- 
test of Captain McCarty was received by mail, 
and then it made a demand on the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, Don Lopez Roberts, for 
reparation, adding to the demand these words : 

"This Government trusts that )'our Govern- 
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ment will, when the matter shall have been 
brought to its notice, of its own accord offer a 
suitable apology for the indignity." I'his of- 
ficial demand was made on March 5th. The 
Spanish minister waited a few days, and then 
unofficially informed the Secretary of State that 
the case was in the Prize Court at Havana ! A 
demand for a reply to the previous demand was 
at once sent, whereat 
the Spanish Minister 
sent another unofficial 
note saying that the 
Aspinwall had been 
" seized on suspicion 
that she had been land- 
ing arms on the coast 
of Cuba." 

Secretary of State 
Fish once more offi- 
cially demanded her re- 
lease, saying that even 
if she had landed arms 
there " you could not seize her for that unless 
you took her in Cuban waters." 

Of this the Spanish minister took no notice, 
so far as the record shows, and Secretary Fish 
did nothing until April 6th, when he notified 
United States Minister Daniel Sickles, at Ma- 
drid, that " the President is not satisfied with 
this prolonged delay." 




Sagasta. 
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At that Sickles, on April 8th, called on 
Prime Minister Sagasta, who replied that the 
case was " undergoing examination in the prize 
court." To this Sickles replied that the United 
States could not recognize the jurisdiction of a 
prize court unless a state of war existed between 
the Spanish and the Cubans. If such a war 
did exist, the United States would be obliged 
to recognize the Cubans as belligerents, and 
this would soon be done. To this Sagasta re- 
plied that " the decision of the court will be 
given with all possible promptness." 

And that was about all the satisfaction Sa- 
gasta would give him, though Sagasta did at 
last promise to release the steamer. 

Meantime the Aspinwall was lying beside 
the Spanish flag-ship in Havana. She was un- 
der guard all the time and her crew were not 
permitted even to wet down her sides to keep 
the sun from starting the calking from her 
seams. After three weeks of this confinement 
the Spaniards brought a force on board to 
search her bunkers. The coal-handlers did not 
complete their search the first day, so that night 
they put an armed guard over the bunkers. At 
that Captain McCarty put his own crew to 
guard the Spanish guard and so prevent their 
sneaking arms into the bunkers during the 
night. 

This fact is of importance, not alone as show- 
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ing the Spanish character. It shows that Mc- 
Carty believed his own Government would be 
likely to ignore the real principle of the case if 
arms were found on board. Whether she had 
arms in her bunkers or not had nothing to do 
with the main principle in the case, for the As- 
pinwall was an American ship and she had 
been seized on the high seas in time of peace. 
The Spaniards knew that they had no right to 
take, her, but they were trying to establish a 
precedent, following which they might take 
ships wherever found when carrying arms to 
the insurgents in Cuba, and in their contempt 
for the Americans they thought they should 
succeed. As a matter of fact their feeling in 
this matter was well-nigh justified. 

Having waited a week for Sagasta to fulfil 
his reluctant promise to release the steamer, 
Minister Sickles, on orders from Washington, 
called once more to learn why nothing was 
done. This was on April 14th. Sagasta re- 
plied that the local authorities at Havana had 
said that they " had no power to take the case 
out of court." At that Sickles declared em- 
phatically that the United States Government 
considered the holding of the Aspinwall in a 
prize court an acknowledgment on the part 
of Spain that a state of war existed, and that 
belligerent rights would, therefore, be accorded 
the insurgents forthwith. Having said that, 
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Sickles was about to withdraw when Sagasta 
stopped him and said : 

" The council of ministers decided yesterday 
to release the vessel forthwith on receiving 
from you a formal demand in writing for her 
surrender as an American vessel bearing offi- 
cial despatches." 

The written demand was made the same day, 
and it contained, shameful to relate, the words 
about her having official despatches on board. 
Spanish diplomacy succeeded in evading the 
real principle at issue. They released her on 
the ground that she carried those despatches. 
They did not concede that they had no right to 
seize an American ship on the high seas, and, 
more than that, they did not release her forth- 
with, as Sagasta promised to do, but waited 
thirteen days longer. The Colonel Lloyd As- 
pinwall was held with her crew as prisoners 
on board for ninety-eight days, all told, before 
the guard was withdrawn. Even then Admiral 
Poor, who, with the old Severn and- the moni- 
tor Saiigns, was in Havana, felt obliged to send 
the Aspinwall to Key West without waiting 
for badly needed repairs, lest the rampant vol- 
unteers of Havana destroy her under his guns. 

Close in the wake of the Aspinwall case 
came that of the J'irginius. The principles 
involved were much the same in both cases, but 
in the Virginius case American citizens were 
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shot to death on the order of a Spanish military 
officer, and the Spaniards, with their agents 
and friends in this country, set up the claim 
that she was really a Spanish ship. 

It appears that the Virginius was originally 
an English ship built to run the blockade dur- 
ing our civil war, that she was captured while 
engaged in her nefarious traffic, that she was 
sold as a prize in 1867, but reverted to the Gov- 
ernment because she was not paid for, and that 
on August 20, 1870, she was sold to John F. 
Patterson for $9,800 cash. She was then lying 
at Washington. In September she was brought 
to New York and thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired. 

On October 4, 1870, she cleared for Curasao 
with a cargo of one hundred and seventy barrels 
of bread, two boxes of saddlery, and four boxes 
of clothing, the whole of the value of $1,430, 
and the next day while going down the beach 
below Sandy Hook she overhauled the tug 
Virginia Seymour, and took from her twenty 
Cubans, of whom the leaders were General 
M. Quesada, his secretary, Adolfo Varona, and 
Senors Eloy Camacho and Domingo Mora. 

It is certain that Patterson had complied with 
the law to the satisfaction of our Government 
officials, and that the papers of the Virginius 
were in proper form, but Patterson had violated 
the law — he had purchased the ship for the 
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Cuban Junta, in New York, and turned her over 
to Quesada, a Cuban. And thereafter she re- 
mained under the control of Quesada, although 
she had various Americans, from time to time, 
serving as captain. 

The Virginius reached Cura9ao on October 
1 5th. A few days later came the schooner Billy 
Butts, and next day after her arrival she and the 
Virginuis went out to sea, where the Butts 
transferred some hundreds of cases of arms, 
ammunition, and equipments, with four brass 
howitzers, to the Virginius, after which the 
Virginius went to Puerto Cabello and entered 
into an agreement with Guzman Blanco, the 
Venezuelan leader, by which Quesada was to 
help Blanco in a revolution then in progress, in 
return for which Blanco was to aid the Cuban 
insurgents later on. 

Under this agreement part of the arms and 
ammunition were landed for Blanco's use and a 
part placed on a gun-boat belonging to Blanco, 
after which the Virginius towed the gun-boat 
out to sea and stood by while it captured a 
small fleet of armed coasting schooners belong- 
ing to Blanco's enemies. The J'irginius also 
towed the captured vessels to port. 

When Blanco's triumph was assured the Vir- 
giniiis reshipped the arms, etc., and with a force 
of Cubans and Venezuelans sailed from Puerto 
Cabello, on June 14, 1871, and made a success- 
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ful landing of the expedition at Boca de Cabello 
on the south coast of Cuba. 

During this time her first captain had left her 
and the chief engineer had served as captain, 
with Eloy Camacho as navigator. The Spanish 
faction here claimed that Camacho was the 
captain, but this was not so. It is true, how- 
ever, that Quesada's wishes were always fol- 
lowed. 

The Virnnius next went to Colon and re- 
mained there several months. There Francis 
Bowen took command, in April, 1872. At that 
time a band of fifty Cubans was in Colon await- 
ing opportunity to go to Cuba. The American 
man-o'-war Kansas was in the harbor, and so was 
the Spaniard Pisarro. On May ist, the Vir- 
giniiis sailed for Carthagena under sealed orders, 
and by direction of the American consul the 
Kansas escorted her from port to prevent an 
apprehended attack from the Pizarro. 

The fact that the Kansas did this is proof 
sufficient that the papers of the Virginitis were 
all in proper form at this time. The Kansas, 
of course, would not have protected a pirate, 
nor would she have had anything to do with a 
Spanish merchantman. 

Meantime, while at Aspinwall, the Virginhis 
had run in debt, and Captain Bowen gave a 
bottomry bond for $10,000 to Mahl Brothers, 
merchants, to secure it. The fact that there 
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was no communication with Patterson, the 
nominal owner, is considered good evidence 
that he had no financial interest in her. . And 
that is to say the ship was continually handled 
in violation of the laws of the United States. 

Eventually the ship reached Maracaibo 
(August II, 1872), where a new crew, with 
Charles Smith, an American, as master, took 
charge, and then legal proceedings were begun 
on the bottomry bond for the sale of the ship, 
and she was sold at auction for $17,500. 

Quesada's secretary, at this time, a man 
named Alfaro, bid her in in the name of a Ca- 
racas Englishman, and it was proposed that 
she hoist the British flag ; but when it was 
learned from the British consul that a British 
man-o'-vvar was ready to seize her as a pirate in 
case that was done, Alfaro prevailed on the 
local authorities to nullify the sale, and she was 
kept under her original papers. 

It appears from the testimony in the case 
that during all this time the American consuls, 
in the ports where she called, knew that the 
Virginius was being handled exclusively in 
the interests of the Cuban insurgents. Indeed, 
Captain Smith testified that the consul at Mara- 
caibo said to him, " Why don't you get rid of 
that damned pirate ? She is nothing but a pi- 
rate, and you will get caught, by and by, and 
they will hang you." But the fact is the forms 
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of law were complied with, so far as her papers 
showed. The proof that her papers were kept 
in order is to be found also in the fact that 
when she returned to Colon in May, 1873, Cap- 
tain Reid, of the Kansas, was still willing to 
protect her. Lieutenant Autran of the Span- 
ish man-o'-war, Pizarro, wrote to Reid, insist- 
ing that the Virginius was liable to capture, on 
the ground that she belonged to Cuban insur- ■ 
gents, and had committed an act of hostility to 
Spain in landing armed forces on Cuban soil. 
He ended his letter by asking " whether the 
Virginius was entitled to fly the American 
flag ? " and Reid replied that she was, and that 
he should protect her "at all hazards." 

Autran at first said he would fight it out, but 
he changed his mind and merely requested that 
the Virginius be sent to New York, where the 
Spanish Government might proceed against her 
in our courts. Whether this request should 
have been granted or not does not appear from 
the papers (see H. of R., Ex. Doc. No. 30, 
43d Cong., ist Sess.). Certainly that would 
have saved much trouble, but the request brings 
out clearly the fact that Spain had a good rem- 
edy for every evil that she sufifered through the 
deeds of the Virginius. Because the Virginius 
was flying the American flag and was protect- 
ed by our man-o'-war, Spain had only to make 
a claim and prove the facts, to recover heavy 
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damages from us. Further than that our courts 
would have punished every American guilty in 
the matter, that could be reached by them. 

Spain did not act on that proper claim, but 
the career of the filibuster was rapidly drawing 
to an end. On July 5, 1873, loaded with arms 
and men for the Cubans, she sailed from Co- 
lon escorted by the Kansas, made a good land- 
ing and reached Kingston, Jamaica, in safety. 
There Captain Joseph B'ry, an American citi- 
zen, took command, a number of Englishmen 
as well as Americans were shipped as members 
of the crew, war material and many men were 
taken on board, and on October 23, 1873, she 
sailed once more. She had cleared, in due 
form, at the American Consulate for Port Li- 
mon, Costa Rica ; but she went to the Cuban 
coast, where she fell in with the Spanish gun- 
boat Tornado. Turning her about, her crew 
fled, literally, for life, back toward Jamaica. 
For eight anxious hours they held their way, 
with hope steadily failing, and then they sur- 
rendered. That was at 10 o'clock at night on 
October 31, 1873. They were at that time 
eighteen miles from the east end of the Brit- 
ish island. 

The Tornado carried the Virginius to Santi- 
ago, where crew and passengers, one hundred 
and fifty-five in number, were placed in close 
confinement. On November 4th the Spaniards 
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Wall at Santiago where members of the crew of the Virgiiiius were shot. 

began slaughtering their prisoners. Four were 
shot to death on that day. On the 7th thirty- 
seven more were executed, including Captain 
Joseph Fry and eight other Americans, and 
sixteen British subjects, members of the crew. 
On the 8th, twelve more were shot. 

It appears that the members of the crew who 
were shot were not even court-martialed, but 
were " ordered by the Captain of the Port to 
be executed on November 7, 1873, ^t 4 o'clock 
P.M." (See report of Vice-Consul Schraitt, p. 
175, Ex. Doc. No. 30, 43d Cong., 1st Sess.) 

Worse yet, American prisoners were not al- 
lowed to see the vice-consul until two hours 
before they were shot, the first telegraph dis- 
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patch which the consul sent to his superiors 
was held back for two days, the consul was in- 
sulted in a variety of ways while in the discharge 
of his duty ; and, when the hour came for the 
slaughter of the prisonei'S, he was confined to 
his office by two armed guards who were placed 
at his door. 

It was claimed by the Spanish sympathizers 
in the United States that the local authorities 
went ahead in their bloody work unauthorized 
by the Madrid government. The truth was, 
that the local authorities were in constant com- 
munication with Havana, the Havana newspa- 
pers were full of the facts, the editorials exulted 
in the slaughter, and the whole matter, news 
and editorial, was cabled to Madrid, where it 
appeared in the papers from day to day. It 
was not until the 13th that Madri-d interfered, 
and the interference then was due solely to 
fear of what Great Britain would do. 

A ship flying the American flag was seized 
on the high seas, carried into a Spanish port, 
and fifty-three of her people shot to death on 
the order of a Spanish military officer. 

Although General Grant was then our Pres- 
ident, the official news of the outrage on our 
flag did not seem to stir the Administration to 
an)^ special activity. Indeed, because General 
Daniel Sickles, our Minister at Madrid, was 
emphatic in his demands he was recalled. A 
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protocol was eventually signed, by which Spain 
was to be allowed to submit evidence that 
Cubans owned the Virginius. The outrage 
on the flag and the outrage on American citi- 
zenship in the slaughter of Americans among 
the crew were brushed aside, and the whole 
matter was eventually settled by the return of 
the ship and the payment, after years of wait- 
ing, of a few dollars per head to the relatives of 
the murdered men. It was freely charged at 
the time that the Spaniards used money in 
Washington to bring about this result. This 
charge was probably untrue, but quite as sor- 
rowful were the appeals made in the newspa- 
pers opposed to war. For these said of our 
warships, " there is not among them a seagoing 
vessel fit to contend with the Spanish frigates." 
" We could raise men enough to rid the island 
(Cuba) of the volunteers and regulars in a few 
weeks, but how should we get at the volunteers 
and regulars ? " " As we now stand, it is hard 
to say where the fighting would be after we 
went to war." 'So ran the appeals to fear; so 
strove the peace-at-any-price party to cultivate 
cowardice. 

But enough of that. It has been worth 
while mentioning it at all only because to recall 
it is to help to save us from such shame in the 
future. 

Further than that, a considerable squadron 
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of such ships as we had was gathered at Key 
West during the negotiations, and the condi- 
tion of the ships when brought together was 
such as to compel public consideration of the 
needs of the navy. The Virginius affair was 
in a way, too, like that of the Chesapeake be- 
fore the War of 1S12. It served, though re- 
motely, to prepare us for a war for a principle. 
Moreover, as our attitude in the Chesapeake 
affair did but degrade us in the eyes of the ag- 
gressor, so our management of the Virginius 
case increased the contempt of the Spanish 
people for whom they were pleased to call " the 
American pigs." 



CHAPTER III 

THE WHITE SQUADRON 

MONEY GRUDGINGLY PROVIDEll TOR A NEW NAVY — THE A11VIS0RY 
HOARD — A FKICATE, TWO CORVETTES, AMI A DESl'A I CH-HOA 1' — 
WHAT " JUNKETING " DID FOR THE NA\'V — IHSCOURAGING THE 
YOUNGER OKEICERS WHILE DEMANDING INCREASED SERVICE, 

Almost a quarter of a century passed away 
before the anarchy in Cuba again roused our 
people to thoughts of war. It was, on the 
whole, a period of remarkable prosperit)' for 
us as a nation. What breadths of prairie lands 
and mountain valleys were settled ! What 
deserts were reclaimed ! What wondrous re- 
sources were developed ! Indeed it was in this 
period that we achieved, at last, industrial in- 
dependence of the world, and that, if we look 
at it rightly, was second only to the political 
independence we had obtained so long before 
by force of arms. 

The bearing these statements iiave upon a 
history of the naval war with Spain shall be 
explained at once. It was because of our com- 
mercial greatness that the Spaniards believcLl 

~s 
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US a nation of money-getters who would not 
fight lest we lose dollars, and so they were led 
to rush blindly into a war where disaster inev- 
itably awaited them. Another view of the 
matter is not less instructive. The building of 
a new navy was the most important step taken 
in all those years for the achievement of indus- 
trial independence. 

Moreover it was because of our industrial 
independence that we were able to bear the 
shock of war with scarce an added throb in 
the arteries of commerce. There was never a 
moment when anyone doubted our ability to 
pay in gold the expenses of the war, and the 
depreciation of even "wild-cat securities" was 
no greater when war came than is known in 
times of peace and over-expansion of credit. 

But before entering upon the story of our 
navy in the war with Spain it is necessary to 
tell what kind of a navy we had when the war 
began, and how we got it. It will help us to 
understand how it was that swift destruction 
fell upon our enemies, while we escaped, if the 
expression may be allowed, with losses so in- 
significant as to excite universal wonder. 

There was a time (1865) when the Ameri- 
can navy, in ships as well as men, was the most 
powerful in the world, but it was neglected, 
and even treated by legislators as a means for 
dishonest gain, until it became the world's 
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standard of inefficiency. Indeed it had deteri- 
orated so far by 1873, only eight years after 
our civil war ended, that even Spain's navy was 
well-nigh a match for it. But a worse degra- 
dation awaited it. The need of improving it 
was made apparent by the Virginitis affair, 
and yet the peril of the nation served only to 
invite the Secretary of the Navy to an act that 
was the most disgraceful in the history of 
the Department. He deliberately began to 
build new ships under the false pretence that 
he was repairing old ones. Physically the sea- 
power of our navy, if we may use Mahan's 
adaptation of Ruskin's term, reached its lowest 
ebb in 1873. We did in succeeding years add 
a few vessels to the force, but they were built 
under circumstances that destroyed self-respect, 
and they were in no point superior to other 
ships already in existence. As a whole the 
tide of the navy still ran ebb, leaving the mud- 
flats bare, and it was not until June 29, 1881, 
that anything was done for a real rehabilita- 
tion. On that date a board, called the Rodgers 
board because Rear Admiral John Rodgers 
headed it, was appointed to consider the state 
of the navy and report what action ought to be 
taken by Congress in the matter. 

As a matter of fact but one vessel, the 
Ammen ram, was built out of all that this 
board recommended. But it is a significant 
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fact that public opinion was prepared for the 
appointment of such a board by the writings 
of naval officers on naval matters before it 
came into existence, and, although- the ships it 
recommended were not built, its statement 
that new ships were imperatively needed re- 
ceived respectful consideration. The Navy 
Department had been smirched, but the honor, 
integrity, and ability of the personnel of the 
navy had never been doubted for a moment. 
In eight years our force afloat descended from 
the highest place to the lowest, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the naval officers ; but they 
were not wholly disheartened. They con- 
tinued their appeals to the public, using the 
pen as vigorously and efficiently as they have 
always used gun and sword, and at the end of 
another period of eight years they turned the 
tide. 

As a result of the Rodgers report. Congress, 
in the following year (1882) inserted this para- 
graph in the naval appropriation bill approved 
on August 5th : 

"Any portion of said sum not required for 
the purposes aforesaid (in the general uses of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair) may 
be applied toward the construction of two 
steam cruising vessels of war, which are here- 
by authorized, at a total cost, when fully com- 
pleted, not to exceed the amount estimated by 
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the late Naval Advisory Board for such vessels, 
the same to be constructed of steel, of domestic 
manufacture. . . . One of said vessels 
shall be of not less than 5,000, nor more than 
6,000 tons displacement, and shall have the 
highest attainable speed. . . . One of 
said vessels shall be of not less than 4,300, nor 
more thari 4,700 tons displacement." 

It was also provided that the vessels should 
have full sail-power. The Secretary of the 
Navy was directed by the same act to appoint 
a naval advisory board of five naval officers 
" without reference to rank, and with reference 
only to character, experience, knowledge, and 
skill, and two persons of established reputation 
and standing, as experts in naval and marine 
construction, to be selected from civil life." 
Further than that the Secretary was directed 
to advertise for models and plans to be sub- 
mitted by anyone, practically, and last of all 
was a paragraph saying that any sum left over 
from the appropriation for the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering might be applied to building en- 
gines for the ships so authorized. 

In this grudging fashion — never in the his- 
tory of our nation was a great work undertaken 
more grudgingly — we prepared to build the 
new navy. 

Meantime Mr. William E. Chandler had be- 
come Secretary of the Navy. By his appoint- 
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ment Commodore R. W. Shufeldt, Chief En- 
gineer Alexander Henderson, Commander J. 
A. Howell, Lieutenant Edward Very, and 
Naval Constructor F. L. Fernald, with Messrs. 
Henry Steers, ship architect, and Miers Cor- 
yell, Marine Engineer, were organized as the 
Advisory Board. Assistant Naval Constructor 
F. T. Bowles was detailed as Secretary, while 
Passed Assistant Engineer C. R. Roelker, and 
Assistant Engineer H. P. Norton, were ordered 
to give their services in the actual work of de- 
signing ships and machinery. Assistant Naval 
Constructor Richard Gatewood, of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, was also em- 
ployed. 

The work of preparing plans for a new navy 
worthy of the nation, that was given to these 
gentlemen, was a task the magnitude of which 
has never been properly appreciated. It was 
not alone that without real experience in mod- 
ern war-ship building they were expected to 
turn out something superior to all that the un- 
broken activity of European nations had pro- 
duced ; they had to do their work under the 
carping criticism of a people ignorant of the 
subject in hand, grudging in the matter of 
granting funds, and strongly suspicious of the 
honesty of the administration that was to give 
out the contracts. The underhanded and dis- 
honest work done in the building previously 
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described, now came back to plague the men 
who were sincere and honest in their intent and 
actions. Not only did the acts of Robeson de- 
lay the beginning of a new navy by ten years ; 
they clogged the work when it was begun, so 
that the progress made was exasperatingly slow 
for four years longer. 

Having authority to do something the Ad- 
visory Board cast about to see what ought to 
be done first, and at once perceived that with 
the resources of the country it was rather a 
question of what they might do. Congress had 
authorized one cruiser of a size to compete 
with the best then afloat, and one of a more 
moderate size ; but it was apparent that we 
did not have the men and facilities to construct 
a worthy ship of the largest size. We had al- 
lowed Europe to do " the experimenting for 
us," but we found that it was impossible after 
all for a nation to serve an apprenticeship by 
proxy. So the Advisory Board very properly 
recommended that instead of building the big 
and expensive cruiser, we try our 'prentice hand 
on something smaller and more nearly within 
our capacity. 

The matter was taken to Congress, where the 
discussions were humiliating to one who has a 
pride in the navy ; but by the act of March 3, 
1883, authority was obtained for building three 
small cruisers and a clipper despatch-boat. 
3 
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Under date of April 28, 1883, Secretary- 
Chandler invited proposals for one cruiser of 
4,500 tons, two of 3,000 tons each, and a de- 
spatch-boat of 1,500 tons. 

Because these were to become the first of our 
new navy, as full a description of them as may 
be understood by a reader unversed in sea-craft 
should be given as a matter of record. The 
largest ship of the four has been described as a 
steam frigate. She was planned to have guns 
on two decks, the upper of which, called the 
spar deck, was to carry four eight-inch rifles ; 
and the lower, or main deck, two five-inch and 
eight six-inch rifles. She was to be 325 feet 
long, 48.2 feet wide, and to draw 19 feet of 
water. Her engines were to develop 5,000 
horse-power, which, with twin screws, should 
drive her fourteen knots per hour. 

Nine athwartship bulkheads were provided 
to make water-tight compartments, to keep her 
afloat, though one or two were flooded. A 
double bottom V\^as placed under the. machin- 
ery. A protective deck of steel armor one inch 
and a half thick, and curved over her vitals, 
was to keep out shot ; while the coal, nine feet 
thick when her bunkers were full, was to pro- 
vide an additional protection. When finally 
built, she was named the Chicago. That was 
the very best ship we could hope to build then, 
although England had fourteen-knot battle- 
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Atlanta, Protected Cruiser. Dimensions, 271x42; draft, 21; displacemerit, 3,000. 
Speed, 15.6 knots. Main Battery, two eight-inch, six six-inch guns. 

ships armed with ten-inch and twelve-inch 
modern rifles ! 

The Atlanta and the Boston were the names 
given to the two smaller boats, and they v/ere 
called steam corvettes — or ships with all the 
guns on one deck. We were still held by the 
old style of rating ships. The plans gave ships 
276 feet long, 42 wide, and drawing about 17 
feet of water. But in these ships the old de- 
sign of a single deck, unobstructed fore and aft, 
was abandoned. Nor did they provide either 
forecastle or poop as the Rodgers board had 
desired for ships of that size. Instead of all 
that a superstructure was planned amidships, 
which angled out to a barbette forward on thfy 
port side and another aft on the starboard- 
Each of these barbettes was to be provided w ith 
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an eight-inch gun which, because of the posi- 
tion of the barbette and the shape of the super- 
structure was to have a wide sweep on both 
sides as well as over the ends of the ship. Be- 
sides these great guns three six-inch rifles were 
to be provided for each broadside, and one on 
each side could be used for fore or aft fire as 
well. 

This plan, according to Admiral Simpson, 
" is an innovation that was very startling to the 
conservative mind ; but the more familiar the 
idea becomes, the more apparent becomes the 
increased offensive power of the ship." 

" It is not unfashionable now," says Bennett, 
" to criticise harshly that board for not know- 
ing everything that experience has taught since, 
but its work speaks well enough in results for 
the thoroughness and the earnest endeavor of 
its members to do the best possible for the 
service in the beginning of its new life." As a 
matter of fact one of them was to speak for 
herself in actual battle. The Boston was at 
Manila. 

It was provided that the ships must be made 
" of steel of domestic manufacture," the speci- 
fications as to quality meaning that it should 
be of the best known to the world at that 
time. 

A considerable technical knowledge of steam- 
engines is nee Jed to fully understand the re- 
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Dolphin, Despatch-Boat. Dimensions, 240x32; draft, 17; displacement, 1,486. 
Speed, 15.5 knots. Main Battery, two four-inch guns. 

quirements for her machinery, but it may be 
worth while saying that the engines of the new 
cruisers consisted of small and large cylinders, 
the steam from the boiler passing through the 
small cylinders at full pressure, and then to the 
large at greatly reduced pressure — a system that, 
as since developed in the "triple," and the 
" quadruple expansion " types, has effected en- 
ormous savings in coal consumption, while in- 
creasing in wonderful fashion the power applied 
to driving the ships. The engines of the new 
cruisers were, on the whole, planned in the right 
line of development. Twin screws were also 
provided. 

As to the despatch-boat, she was to be 240 
feet long by 32 wide — a leaner model than the 
others — but there was nothing about her to 
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especially distinguish her from a big yacht, and 
as a yacht for " junketing " parties she was 
hailed by the political opposition. In guns she 
was to carry but one six-inch rifle, backed by a 
few rapid-fire rifles, of an average of two-inch 
bore. She was named the Dolphin. 

It is a curious fact that the prejudice excited 
by the tales of junketing prevented, in the years 
that followed, the construction of any other ves- 
sel than this for carrying despatches in time of 
war. The people could not be made to see that 
such vessels would be needed, and so when war 
came we found ourselves in a plight, where 
we had to buy all the available yachts in our 
waters, paying enormous prices, and finding 
them at best makeshifts. Only the skill of 
our officers saved them from being really ridic- 
ulous. 

The bids sent in answer to this call are now 
chiefly interesting as showing the number of 
firms in the United States willing to undertake 
the work. Three firms on the Delaware River, 
two firms in New York City, one from Balti- 
more, one from Boston, and one from St. Louis 
answered the call. 

Mr. John Roach, who owned a shipyard at 
Chester, Pa., the Morgan Iron Works in New 
York, and controlled steel-making works at 
Thurlovv, Pa., had found by experiment that 
he could produce steel of the required quality 
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at a lower price than any of his competitors 
deemed possible, and he was therefore the 
lowest bidder. On the whole, the contracts 
were $315,000 below the next lowest bids, and 
$774,100 less than the estimates of the Ad- 
visory Board. 

Contracts for the Atlanta, the Boston, and 
the Dolphin were signed on July 23, 1883, and 
for the Chicago on the 26th. It is worth men- 
tion, too, that following the completion of these 
contracts Mr. Roach was obliged to contract 
with three iron mills besides that one at Thur- 
low for the pi'oduction of steel for the work he 
was to do, and it was with the signing of these 
contracts that the industry of steel making first 
obtained a permanent foothold in this country. 

The year of 1883 is notable. For the inter- 
est of this history it is chiefly so because in that 
year the building of the White Squadron, as 
we afterward affectionately called our fleet, was 
actually begun. But it should not be forgotten 
that August 5, 1882, was the day on which the 
first act for the building of the new navy was 
signed by the President. On the whole we are 
entitled, as a nation, to all the satisfaction we 
feel in recalling those days of small beginnings. 
But for the sake of the future, the reader, who 
has heard so often in this year of 1898 that it 
was the man behind the gun who brought us 
honor, should consider the following extract 
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from the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for 1883 : 



" PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 

" The Act of August 5, 1882, provided for a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of officers of the navy until a standard should 
be reached corresponding to the necessities of the service. This 
gradual reduction is now in progress, and should be allowed to 
continue." 

In the very act that first provided for the 
building- of war-ships fit to represent the Amer- 
ican people, it was also provided that the 
younger officers of the navy — the very men in 
whom the country must of necessity trust when 
the new ships were completed — should have 
their hope of promotion and fair reward for 
honest service cut off. 



CHAPTER IV 

ARMORED CRUISERS AND BATTLE-SHIPS 

BUILDING OF THE ILL-FATED MAINE — THE NEW YORK AS AN ERA 
MAKER — OUR BATTLE-SHIPS THAT HAD PART IN THE WAR 

WITH SPAIN WERE NOT WHOLLY FREE FROM MISTAKES THE 

BEGINNING OF OUR INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE — THE HES- 
SIAN PLANS FOR CRUISERS. 

It has been worth while describing the early 
work on the White Squadron in considerable 
detail, if only for the reason that to consider it 
well is to save our honest pride from degener- 
ating into vanity. That there is danger of na- 
tional vanity will appear when the story of the 
war is reached, but we may refer to one fact 
by way of illustration — the fact that we are 
loud in boasting about our marksmanship, al- 
though in the only battle where shots and hits 
were counted, we scored but three times in a 
hundred shots. 

Having made a beginning in the work of 
building a new navy we held our course with- 
out deviation, though the speed was very slow. 

43 
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The exigencies of politics favored the work in 
curious fashion (as I have told in detail in 
Volume V. of "The History of Our Navy") 

and there was an abun- 
dance of money in the 
Treasury. 

A " Gun Foundry 
Board" appointed in 

1882 made a report in 

1883 that, a year later 
still, led Congress to 
appropriate a million 
dollars for buildingf 
guns. Then a new Ad- 
ministration came that 
carried on the work 
with increasing vigor 
and success, although 

one singularly disheartening mistake was made. 
Secretary Whitney seems to have entirely over- 
looked the fact that we needed to develop naval 
architects, as well as ship-yard mechanics, and 
went abroad for plans for the new ships Con- 
gress authorized him to build. This is a most 
important matter. The employment of Hessian 
naval architects was at least as great an evil as 
the employment of Hessian crews to man the 
completed ships would have been. For it was 
not so much the new ship of the highest qual- 
ity that we then needed as it was the ability to 




William C. Whitney, Secretary of the 
Navy. 
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produce the best ship wholly from our own 
resources. 

Fortunately the plans that were purchased 
abroad were in not one case perfect. The 
ships we built from them were the Charleston, 
the Baltimore, and the Texas, and these were 
all very good ships ; but it was three years after 
we bought the plans of the Texas before they 




Charleston, Protected Cruiser. Dimensions, 312.7x46.2; draft, 18,7; displacement, 
3,730. Speed, 18.2 knots. Main Battery, two eight-inchi, six six-inch siow-fire guns. 



were altered into a shape where a practical ship 
could be made from them, and radical changes 
had to be made by our builders in the plans 
of the others before the ships could be com- 
pleted. 

However, Mr. Whitney amply atoned for 
this error by his tact in handling the rather 
niggardly appropriations given by Congress. 
He stopped the practice of buying steel forg- 
ings abroad. Forgings for our first eight-inch 
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guns and the armor for the Miantonomoh were 
purchased in England. Whitney held back 
the contracts for steel until he had enough in 
hand to warrant a firm of steel-makers in this 
country erecting a plant to make the forgings 
here. On "the ist day of June, 1887, con- 
tracts were entered into with the Bethlehem 
Iron Company of Bethlehem, Pa., one of the 
largest and most enterprising of American steel 
manufacturers, under which the United States 
were guaranteed that within two and one-half 
years from the date of the contract, this coun- 
try would have within its borders a plant equal 
to, and probably the superior of any in the 
world for the production of armor and the 
forgings for high-power guns." So says the 
Secretary's report for 1888. 

The contracts with John Roach in July, 1883, 
prepared the way for the steel plates needed for 
steel hulls and for the ingots for the smaller 
sizes of guns. The contracts with the Beth- 
lehem Iron Works created the plant by which 
we were enabled to armor and fully arm the 
hulls that we were then already able to con- 
struct. Few dates of greater interest than these 
two are known to the histoiy of the United 
States, for not only did the contracts eventually 
enable us to produce naval ships unsurpassed 
by any in the world — they gave us industrial 
independence. 
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Perhaps the most important ship of the 
new navy that was in hand in Whitney's time 
was the ill-fated Maine. She was the first new 
armored ship wholly of American design. She 
was built by the Government at the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard, as the Texas was built at Norfolk. 
It was argued that Government navy-yards 
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Maine, Second-Class Battle-ship. Dimensions, 318x57; draft, 22 5; displacement, 
6,682. Speed, 17.5 knots. Main Battery, four ten-inch, six six-inch guns. 

should be fitted not only to repair, but to build 
ships. The important fact that the naval 
strength of a nation depended on the extent 
of the facilities for building ships was becom- 
ing known The Maine was for a long time 
known as Armored Cruiser No. i, because she 
was designed for considerable speed, with a coal 
capacity sufficient to last her on a long cruise. 
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She was 318 feet long and 57 wide, with a max- 
imum draught of 22.5 feet. Her side armor 
was twelve inches thick, and she had two tur- 
rets, each eight inches thick, with barbettes, 
that is, solid steel breastworks or forts, built 
about their bases, that were twelve inches thick 
forward and ten aft. Her keel was laid on 
October 17, 1888, and she was launched on 
November 18, 1890. 

For guns the Mai 71c carriea four ten-inch 
rifles in her turrets, and six six-inch guns in 
her broadside. She was also provided with 
four Whitehead torpedoes, which had come into 
use by the time she was launched. It was pro- 
posed that she carry small torpedo-boats — big 
launches that, as was supposed, might be of 
use at night, or even in time of battle — but the 
views of naval ofiflcers eventually changed as to 
the value of such small boats, and her torpedo- 
boats were abandoned. 

By the time the Maine was commissioned 
she was designated as a second-class battle-ship, 
and placed on the list with the Texas, that car- 
ried a single twelve-inch gun where the Maine 
carried two tens. 

The JIaine was never appreciated bv the 
nation for quite her real worth, because before 
she was in commission the larger and much 
more powerful hieliaiia, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon were contracted for and so far advanced 
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that they overshadowed the smaller ship. In- 
deed, the hidiana was put in commission on 
November 20, 1895, but two months and three 
days after the flag was hoisted on the Maine. 
But the Maine was in every way an honor to 
the flag she bore. As an American naval prod- 
uct she should have appealed especially to 
the people, but her intrinsic merits, as well as 
the advance she showed in our knowledge and 
skill in ship-building, were notable. 

Considered as an advance in war-ship build- 
ing, the Maine carried twelve-inch armor where 
the Roach-built ships had an inclined deck one 
inch and a half thick. She carried ten-inch 
guns, to the others' eight-inch, and she could 
steam, in spite of her weight of guns and armor, 
at a speed of two knots faster than either the 
Atlanta or Boston. We can imagine, perhaps, 
what her efficiency was from the work the other 
second-class battle-ship, the Texas, did when 
the hour of trial came. 

The next of the new navy to receive notice 
is the New York, a remarkable ship in a variety 
of ways, but especially so for the reason that 
she was an era maker in war-ships. The New 
York was authorized by the act of September 
7, 1888, and that act was further noteworthy 
because we obtained from it the smaller cruisers 
Olympia, of 5,870 tons, the Cincinnati and 
Raleigh of 3,213 tons each, the Detroit, Mar- 
4 
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New York, Armored Cruiser. Dimensions, 380.5x65; draft, 26.7; displacement, 
8,200. Speed, 21 knots. Main Battery, six eighit-inch, twelve four-inch guns. 



blehead, and Montgomery of 2,089 tons each, 
and the gun-boat Bancroft of 839 tons — on the 
whole a stirring squadron of fighting ships, such 
as we had not dreamed of five years earlier. 

We had tried our 'prentice hands at armored- 
cruiser building in the Maine, but we were now 
to show the skill of the master in the construc- 
tion of the New York. The contract was 
signed with the Cramps on August 28, 1890. 
A month later they laid her keel, and on De- 
cember 2, 1 89 1, she slid down the ways into 
the water. The picture of the beautiful spec- 
tacle served to illustrate many a periodical of 
the day and not a few printed since that time. 
She was 380.5 feet long by 65 wide, had a 
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maximum draft of 26.7 feet, and displaced, 
when ready for service, 8,200 tons of water. 
She was driven by twin screws, and two sets of 
triple expansion engines were coupled to each 
shaft in such fashion that, when cruising, one 
of each set could be disconnected and the ship 
driven, with a small consumption of coal, by 
the other. The contract speed of the ship was 
to be twenty knots an hour, but the Govern- 
ment had adopted a policy long before of giv- 
ing a premium for an excess of horse-power 
above contract amount, and in this case offered 
a premium of $50,000 for each quarter of a 
knot that might be obtained above the contract 
speed of twenty, exacting at the same time a 
penalty as great for falling below that speed. 

Quite as interesting as this advance in steam 
enginery — interesting especially in view of the 
influence of the old marline-spike sailors of the 
navy — -was the fact that this ship, a real cruiser, 
was unprovided with sails. She did, indeed, 
have two masts, but a new nomenclature had 
come into use. They were not masts for spread- 
ing sails. They were " military masts," and 
were used for carrying tiny cannon, once called 
"murdering guns," high up above the smoke 
of battle ; and they were also convenient as 
perches for lookouts and the display of signals. 
The Maine, on the other hand, was supplied 
with large sail-power. 
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For offensive operations the New York was 
supplied with two eight-inch guns in a bow tur- 
ret, two more in a turret aft, and one on each 
side protected only with a shield. To supple- 
ment these great guns were twelve of four-inch 
calibre, besides a host of the " murdering guns." 

Now, because she was to be a real cruiser, it 
was not advisable to load her with heavy armor. 
On the other hand she was to be what may be 
called an all-around fighting machine and must 
carry some steel to keep out an enemy's pro- 
jectiles. Accordingly a belt of steel four inches 
thick, to protect the water-line, was worked 
into her sides over a space ample to cover her 
machinery. To supplement this a steel deck, 
in the form of an arch, was built within the 
protective walls, beginning well below the water- 
line and rising up over all the machinery. This 
deck is six inches thick on the slope, and three 
inches thick on the flat top. A shot from an 
enemy to reach her machinery would have to 
pass through the four-inch belt on her sides 
and then penetrate the six-inch slope of the 
protective deck. And that could not be done 
by any shot, for the four-inch belt would ex- 
plode the heaviest shot, and the arched deck is 
strong enough to stop the pieces. The turrets 
holding the big guns are five and a half inches 
thick, and each is protected with a ten-inch bar- 
bette. 
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On December 2, 1891, the New York was 
launched, and the 2 2d of the following May 
found her at sea on her official trial trip. If 
we consider its effect upon the navy and the 
nation, we shall look in vain for another day 
in all our history to compare with it, though 
the days of the famous race of the Cons tit tUion 
off the Jersey beach were somewhat like it. 
We had heard from time to time of the prog- 
ress made in building her. We had read boast- 
ful descriptions of her plans, and we had learned, 
although wc did not realize it, that in offensive 
and defensive powers she was extraordinary ; 
but some were doubtful. Even among the of- 
ficers detailed to watch the trial, there was not 
a little doubt as to her full success, but when 
they gathered in the engine-room and with 
eager eyes watched the swift beating of con- 
necting rods and the smooth whirr of shafts, 
and in the midst of the perspiring heat of the 
air, found the bearings cool and frictionless, 
while indicator cards showed such power as they 
had never seen before, their fears faded away. 
For four hours they kept their watch on engine- 
room and taffrail log and clock, and then, when 
the time was done, the whole crew broke into 
cheers that could not be restrained, while a blue- 
shirted sailor clambered aloft to lash a broom 
to the masthead, for she had covered twenty- 
one sea miles per hour during the whole trial. 
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No such a ship as that had ever floated the 
gridiron flag — no such a ship of the class 
floated any flag. The shame that for twenty- 
five years had rested on our navy was wiped 
out. 

And then came the battle-ship era. 
It was on June 30, 1890, that an act to au- 
thorize the building of battle-ships became law. 
It provided for three, and there were no unneces- 
sary restrictions to hamper the designers. There 

is a story, that may or 
may not be true, to the 
effect that when the bill 
was signed, Secretary 
Tracy sent for Lewis 
Nixon, then in the Con- 
structors' Bureau, and, 
after telling him of the 
authority obtained, said : 
"Now, sir, what 
you've to do is to design 
a ship that can lick any- 
thing afloat." 

The American theory 
in this matter was put 
in words by Commander McCalla, of the Mar- 
blehead, who, while preparing for the war with 
Spain, had sundry legends painted about the 
ship for the encouragement of the crew, among 
the number being this : 




Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the 
Navy. 
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A Barbette before it is Installed. 



" The best protection against an enemy's fire 
is an effective fire of your own." 

We planned our first battle-ships to carry 
guns on this theory, but we were still hampered 
by the idea that our ships must be strictly for 
coast defence. So we sacrificed both speed and 
coal capacity, and we put on armor that was at 
least thick enough. 

Beginning with the guns, the designers gave 
to each ship four of thirteen-inch calibre, the 
largest size that could be handled effectively 
afloat, and quite the equal of any in foreign 
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navies, although guns of sixteen-inch calibre 
are found there. 

These guns were naturally located in two 
turrets placed amidships forward and aft. 
Around each turret was placed a barbette, and 
from this barbette steel walls were drawn diag- 
onally out to the sides of the ship in such fash- 
ion that each turret stood at the apex of a 
wedge formed by these walls. Reaching the 
sides of the ship, these walls were united with 
the side armor in an obtuse angle, and on each 
of the four angles so formed a smaller turret 
was erected. So there were two big turrets 
above the keel and four on the rails. In each 
of the four smaller turrets were placed two 
eight-inch guns, while along the side armor 
walls were located four six-inch guns. 

Little has been said so far about the so-called 
secondary battery, save to speak of them as 
"murdering guns." The secondary battery 
provided for these ships was in numbers, at 
least, the most remarkable ever sent afloat at 
that time. 

Going next to the engine-room, we find 9,738 
horse-power provided to drive a hull that dis- 
placed 10,288 tons, and the speed obtained was 
15.547 knots per hour. The armor varied in 
thickness in proportion to the estimated needs. 
The side armor protecting the machinery was 
18 inches thick ; in the main turrets, 15, in the 
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One-pounder on a Battle-ship's Superstructure. 



barbettes, about the main turrets, 1 7 ; the walls 
thence to the side armor, 8 ; the small turrets, 6 ; 
while the flat protective deck, laid fore and aft, 
was 2^ inches thick. These three ships were 
named the Indiana, the Massachusetis, and the 
Oregon. The latter was built by the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco, and the others 
by the Cramps of Philadelphia. 
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We know, now, that these ships are not the 
best that might have been built. It was a mis- 
take to give them such a small coal capacity, 
for one thing. The turret-guns, when swung 
around on the broadside heel the ship over 
enough to expose her deck to a plunging fire 
from an enemy's fort. Moreover the eight- 
inch guns cannot be fired directly fore and aft, 
because of the effect of the gases on the crews 
of the big turrets. We did rather better in the 
Iowa that came after the Oregon class. We 
gave her twelve-inch guns, which are more 
easily managed than the thirteens, and we in- 
creased both power and coal capacity. 

As to our great guns for arming these ships 
it is unfortunately the fact that we had made 
less progress, when our war came upon us, than 
Europe. In Europe the ordnance officials had 




Columbia, Protected Commerce-Destroyer. Dimensions, 412x58; draft, 25; dis- 
placement, 7,375. Speed, 22.8 Knots. Main Battery, one eight-inch, two six-inch 
slow-fire, eight rapid-fire four-mch guns. 
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By courtesy oj the " Scientijic American.' 
Cruiser Columbia on Dry-dock, showing the arrangement of Triple Screws. 

produced a great variety of calibres which, be- 
cause measured in centimetres, seem strange to 
us. Thus our enemies had for their heaviest 
guns afloat on their big cruisers a calibre of 
11.02 inches (28 ctm.), and for their broadside 
guns a calibre of 5.51 inches (14 ctm.), with 
other sizes between and below on their smaller 
cruisers and gun-boats. We have adhered, and 
very properly so, it seems, to calibres of four, 
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five, six, eight, ten, twelve, and thirteen inches, 
but when we had reached a muzzle velocity of 
2,200 foot-seconds for our six-inch guns — 2,200 
foot-seconds for its best showing — we were 
obliged to rest for lack of appropriations, while 
England went on improving up to a velocity of 
2,700 foot-seconds in some calibres. But that 
was not the worst of it either, for the breech- 
blocks and cartridges were improved so that 
they had rapid-fire guns in their broadside bat- 
teries of the five-and-a-half and six-inch calibres, 
while we had in service nothing better than five- 
inch. And in our broadside batteries, curiously 
enough, considering our traditions, we had four- 
inch and five-inch guns where the Europeans had 
five-and-a-half, six, and six-and-a-half inch guns. 
Little more need be said here of ships and 
guns. With the New York and the Brooklyn 
(literally a greater New York) for our armored 
cruisers ; with the Columbia and Minneapolis, 
built for commerce-destroyers and scouts ; with 
a beautiful fleet of smaller cruisers and gun- 
boats ; with a small but very efficient flotilla of 
torpedo-boats, and with six monitors of which 
five were begun in the days of false pretence, but 
were finished in honest fashion, we supposed, in 
the year 1897, that we had a sea-power that would 
insure peace. That we were mistaken — that we 
were not powerful enough to overawe a vain 
and foolish nation — is now well known to all. 



CHAPTER V 

TREACHEROUS DESTRUCTION OF THE MAINE 

OUR EARLY EFFORTS TO REMOVE ANARCHY FROM CUBA — THE 
MAINE SENT TO HAVANA TO PROTECT AMERICANS — THE UNDIS- 
PUTED CONCLUSION OF THE COURT OF INQUIRY REGARDING THE 
LOSS OF THE MAINE. 

What we as a nation actually did in answer 
to the Cuban appeal for help was to strive dur- 
ing two long years to fulfil our treaty duties 
toward Spain. There were Cuban committees 
in all our coastwise cities who raised funds, and 
at intervals sent expeditions to aid the insur- 
gents. There was no law under which our Gov- 
ernment could prevent their raising money, but 
there was a law to stop filibustering expedi- 
tions, and in executing that law we spent thou- 
sands of dollars. We detailed naval as well as 
revenue ships to watch the filibusters. We did 
not stop all the expeditions, and the friends of 
Spain, ignoring the fact that with a force of 
more than a thousand ships we had been unable 
to prevent the work of blockade-runners during 

6i 
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the Civil War, were quick to accuse us of neg- 
lecting our treaty duty. But the truth is we 
repressed the work of filibusters with such rigor 
that many of the friends of liberty cried "shame." 
To'the English writer who called us "easily ex- 
cited Americans,'' Uncle Sam might reply by 
paraphrasing the words of a much greater Eng- 
lishman: " When I consider my opportunities, 
by God, I stand astounded at my own modera- 
tion." 

But even the prolonged patience of conscious 
power had to come to an end when the atrocities 
of Weyler became fully known. The condition 
of Cuba was ^ matter for long consideration in 
the Cabinet of President McKinley in 1897, 
and the result was that Minister Stewart L. 
Woodford said in diplomatic but unmistakable 
language to the government of Spain : 

" You must take Weyler out of Cuba or we 
will do it for yoii." 

Let no mistake be made when interpreting 
that demand. It was not a seeking for a fight. 
It was an assertion that we would have peace 
not only within but about our borders. It was 
an assault, but it was the assault of the sanitary 
officials of an international board of health. 

It was our first step in the name of humanity, 
and for the moment the Spaniards were willing 
to listen to an appeal to reason. Weyler was 
recalled on October 2, 1897, and he sailed from 
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Havana on the 30th. Captain-General Blanco 
succeeded him. At the same time they prom- 
ised to give Cuba some such a government as 
that in Canada. While the island was to re- 
main Spanish territory the people vv^ere to. gov- 
ern themselves. With any other civilized 
nation this proposed change in policy would 
have brought peace. But Spain could not keep 
her promise. She had instituted changes in 
the government of Cuba in former years — she 
had even given the island representation in the 
Spanish Congress — without affording any relief 
to the people of the island. Indeed matters 
had grown steadily worse instead of better. 
The promise of an autonomous government as 
carried out was a sham. A later promise to 
give relief to the reconcentrados was a more in- 
famous sham, because it provided for permitting 
the starving people to go out to plant when 
they had neither tools nor seed. And when 
some did straggle out to gather the spontane- 
ous products of the earth the Spanish soldiers, 
responsible only to local officers, shot many of 
them to death for the pleasure they had in in- 
flicting suffering, and to enable their officers to 
report victories over bodies of insurgents ! 

In his first warning to the Madrid Govern- 
ment President McKinley seta date, December 
I, 1897, by which time some manifest progress 
must be made in establishing order in Cuba, 
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lacking which a message would be sent to Con- 
gress recommending intervention — with arms 
if necessary. The Spanish Government replied 
that the time allowed was insufficient, and the 
date was changed to. March i, 1898. 

Meantime, the knowledge that our Govern- 
ment would interfere was spread over the world, 
and the Cuban tories of Havana with the Span- 
ish rabble began to menace the Americans resi- 
dent there. The newspapers were particularly 
virulent in their remarks about Americans, and 
cartoons were circulated among those who 
could not read, in order to incite ill-feeling 
toward us. 

In short, there was a steady threat of war in 
the attitude of the Spanish toward our move- 
ments in the interests of peace in Cuba. 
McKinley and his Cabinet, among whom the 
active president of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society held the post of Secretary of the Navy, 
were determined that they would use every en- 
deavor, consistent with the pacifying of Cuba, 
to maintain peace, but the threat of war could 
not be ignored. The North Atlantic Squadron 
was sent to the Florida Keys, early in January, 
for the winter's drill. The presence of our 
ships in such a place was a plain statement that 
we were in earnest in our demands for order in 
Cuba — that we were ready to support our de- 
mands with force. It was hoped and really be- 
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lieved that when Spain saw our readiness for 
war she would yield to the demands of reason, 
and give independence 
to the unconquered 
Cubans. 

Having started in this 
line of action we were 
compelled to hold our 
course as long as Spain 
remained obdurate. 
Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, was then 
Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. While Sec- 
retary of the Navy 
Long used his influence 
in the Cabinet for the 
preservation of peace, 
Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt showed his 
extraordinary energy in preparing the navy for 
emergencies. But neither work for peace in 
the Cabinet, nor the drilling of the seamen at 
Key West could change the aspect of affairs in 
Cuba — especially in Havana, and at last, in or- 
der to provide a refuge for Americans there, 
in case of a mob attack, the second-class battle- 
ship Maine, Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, was, 
on January 25, 1898, ordered to Havana. 
This was not only a move in self-defence, 




Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 

of the Navy. 

From a copyrighted photograph by 

Rock-wood. 
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and, therefore, clearly within our rights ; it was, 
in a way, a move in the interests of peace. The 
presence of a war-ship for the protection of 

Americans would natu- 
rally serve as a warning 
to mobs and prevent 
attacks on Americans 
likely to lead to the 
rupture of peace be- 
tween the nations. 
Moreover, before the 
Maine was sent, her 
mission was fully ex- 
plained to the Spanish 
Government and every 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 1*1 

Navy. diplomatic caution to 
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taken. 

To show the real attitude of Spain during 
this time we may quote the letter of the Span- 
ish Minister at Washington, Dupuy de Lome, 
to a Madrid editor, in which occurred these 
words regarding our President : 

" Besides the natural and inevitable coarse- 
ness {groseria) with which he repeats all that 
the press and public opinion of Spain has said 
of Weyler, it shows once more what McKin- 
ley is : weak, and catering to the rabble, and, 
besides, a low politician." 

When this was made public, the Minister 
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admitted he had written it, and resigned. Seiior 
Luis Polo y Bernabe took his place, with many 
fine words, but the incident increased the Span- 
iard's hate for the American, and decreased the 
chance of Spanish yielding to the demand for 
peace. 

As we look back upon the conditions of af- 
fairs in the two nations in those days, the con- 
trast between the two peoples (not the officials) 
is instructive : the one was so vituperative, so 
ready in the use of adjectives expressive of 
contempt ; the other so incredulous about the 
threat of war, and, withal, not a little amused 
by the antics of Spanish spokesmen. Our Gov- 
ernment did, indeed, steadily prepare the navy 
for war, but it is significant of the mental atti- 
tude of our people that a bill for an increase 
of the army's efficiency failed to pass Con- 
gress. The Spanish sneeringly said we were 
absorbed in the pursuits of business, and they 
were right so far. They added that we would 
not, and could not, fight effectively, and the 
Bishop of Santiago de Cuba is said to have as- 
serted that, with ten thousand men, he would 
land on our shores, march to Washington, and 
raise the holy emblems of his office along with 
the flag of Spain over what he supposed was 
an infidel capitol of an infidel people. He did, 
without doubt, believe what he said. The 
Spanish soldiers in Havana, to a man, believed 
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it. They called us pigs, because that was more 
expressive of contempt, but they regarded us 
rather as they regarded a bull before the mata- 
dor appears, sword in hand ; and picadores were 
not lacking among the Spanish ofificers in Ha- 
vana. 

Now, at this time many people in Havana — 
even commissioned army ofificers — believed 




Chart of Havana Harbor. 



that the Maine was our most powerful battle- 
ship, if not our only one, and there she lay 
moored to Buoy 4, where no man-o'-war had 
ever been moored, and but rarely a merchant- 
ship. There was a huge torpedo under her. 
It would be easy to explode it and thus seri- 
ously weaken the Yankee navy. 

At 9.40 o'clock on the night of February 
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15, 1898, the hull of the Maine quivered from 
a heavy shock, the bow rising high out of the 
water ; a second shock 
was felt, "a low, heavy 
grumbling" was heard, 
followed instantly by 
a booming explosion ; 
the forward decks 
opened, and a huge 
mass of flame was 
flung high in air. 
Then her electric 
lights went out and 
the hull settled down 
in the water^ while 
officers and men came 
running up the after 
ladders, and the cries 
of men in distress 
were heard with the 
splashing of dibris falling into the water about 
her. The water was at most but thirty feet deep, 
and when she had settled on the bottom her 
upper deck and superstructure were still above 
water. Here a fierce fire soon spread in the 
splintered woodwork, to light the hideous 
scene. Boats at the after end remained unin- 
jured on the davits, and these were got afloat 
even before the ship was on the bottom. 

The explosion was forward ; the officers were 
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Captain Sigsbee. 
Front a photograph taken c?t the St, Paul. 
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quartered aft, and so escaped its worst effects. 
With two exceptions they reached the upper 
deck and gathered about Captain Sigsbee, who 
was standing " cold as an iceberg " surveying the 
scene. But even as the last officer arrived — and 
their coming was the work of seconds only — 
the order "Abandon ship" was given, and the 
survivors on deck entered the boats and began 
the work of gathering up those who, though 
burned and broken, were still able to keep 
afloat after they had been blown into the sea. 
They even found one man in the water who 
had been asleep in his hammock under the 
deck with his shipmates when the explosion 
occurred, and had been thrown up through the 
bursting deck and out into the sea unhurt. 

The Spanish war-ship, Alphonso XII., was 
lying near by, and so was the American mer- 
chant ship. City of Washington. To these 
ships and to the piers the survivors were taken, 
and the wounded sent thence to the hospital. 

Having taken care of all that survived, Cap- 
tain Sigsbee wrote a brief dispatch to the De- 
partment, telling of the explosion and the 
plight of the survivors, and added these words : 

" Public opinion should be suspended until 
further report." 

When the reporter who carried this dispatch 
reached the shore, he found it thronged with 
Spaniards who were looking at the wreck and 
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indulging in the most extravagant expressions 
of joy. " Hurraii for Spain ! " " Death to the 
Americans ! " "To-morrow we shall have good 
fishing in the harbor ! " (referring to the dead 
sailors) were only a few of the shouts heard 
there. In the drinking-places that were the re- 
sorts of the army officers, the men who were 
ordinarily satisfied with beer or table claret 
were opening champagne by the basket. 

Next day an official count of the survivors 
was had. Captain Sigsbee found twenty-four 
officers (commissioned and warranted) and 
eighteen men uninjured, and fifty-nine men in 
the hospital. He reported the lost and missing 
at 253, among whom were Lieutenant Friend 
Jenkins, and Assistant Engineer Darwin R. 
Merritt. There was some discrepancy between 
the list of the crew as held by Paymaster Little- 
field of the Maine, and that at the Navy De- 
partment, and there was for a time some doubt 
about the exact number lost. Then, too, some 
of the wounded died, but the total deaths were 
at last summed up at 267, including Lieutenant 
John J. Blandin, who, although apparently in 
fairly good health for some months after the ex- 
plosion, developed disease of the spine and brain 
as a result of theshock, and died on July 16, 1898. 

As we recall the days following the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, the state of mind through- 
out the nation seems astounding — for the appeal 
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for a suspension of judgment made by Captain 
Sigsbee was everywhere heeded. Immediate 
preparations for an examination of the wreck 
were made by the Government, however, not 
only to recover the bodies of the dead, but to 
learn all the facts likely to show the origin of 
the explosion. Divers from our own fleet were 
sent to Havana, and the services of professional 
wreckers in New York were secured. Rear 
Admiral Sicard, commanding the squadron at 
Key West, on February 1 7th, appointed, as a 
Court of Inquiry, Captain W. T. Sampson, of 
the Iowa; Captain French E. Chadwick, of 
Xkit New York; Lieutenant Commander Will- 
iam P. Potter, Executive Officer of the New 
York, and Lieutenant Commander Adolph 
Marix, as Judge Advocate. To entirely avoid 
offence to the Spaniards no armed ship was sent 
to look after the wreck ; but on the 19th when 
the Spanish officials at Havana proposed a joint 
Spanish and American investigation into the 
loss of the Maine, the proposition was declined. 

The sittings of the Sampson Court were held 
in secret, and the members were entirely faith- 
ful in refusing to divulge what they had learned 
and determined, until they made their official 
report, which was transmitted to Congress by 
the President on March 28th. The important 
findings in this report were : 

" There were two explosions distinctly differ- 
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ent in character, with a very short but distinct 
interval between them, and the forward part of 
the ship was lifted to a marked degree at the 
time of the first explosion. The first explo- 
sion was more in the nature of a report, like 
that of a gun, while the second explosion was 
more open, prolonged, and of greater volume. 
This second explosion was, in the opinion of 
the court, caused by the partial explosion of 
two or more of the forward magazines of the 
Maine. 

"At frame 17, the outer shell of the ship, 
from a point 1 1 feet 6 inches from the mid- 
dle line of the ship, and 6 feet above the 
keel when in its normal position, has been 
forced up so as to be now about 4 feet above 
the surface of the water ; therefore about 34 
feet above where it would be, had the ship sunk 
uninjured. The outside bottom plating is bent 
into a reversed V-shape, the after wing of which, 
about 15 feet broad and 30 feet in length, is 
doubled back upon itself, against the continua- 
tion of the same plating extending forward. 

"At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in 
two, and the flat keel bent into an angle simi- 
lar to the angle formed by the outside bottom 
plating. This break is now about 6 feet below 
the surface of the water, and about 30 feet 
above its normal position. 

" In the opinion of the Court, this effect 
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could have been produced only by the explo- 
sion of a mine situated under the bottom of the 
ship at about frame i8, and somewhat on the 
port side of the ship. 

" The Court finds that the loss of the Maine 
was not in any respect due to fault or negli- 
gence on the part of any of the officers or 
members of the crew of said vessel. 

" In the opinion of the Court the Maine was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine 
mine, which caused the partial explosion of 
two or more of her forward magazines." 

The testimony taken by the Court was made 
public with the report. The result was that 
not only the people of the United States, but 
all fair-minded people throughout the world, 
were convinced beyond peradventure that the 
Maine and her men had been hurled to destruc- 
tion by a deliberate act. They had chosen an 
hour, too, when the loss of life would be as 
great as possible, and yet so early that the 
spectacle might afford pleasure to a vast host 
of their compatriots. 

Nevertheless, while our flags were still at 
half mast in memory of the dead a Wall Street 
financier, a representative peace - at - any - price 
man, telegraphed an appeal for peace, in which 
appeared this question : 

" What is the loss of two hundred and fifty 
lives to a universal depreciation in values ? " 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DAYS JUST BEFORE THE WAR 

A DISPLAY OF POWER THAT WAS WITHOUT EFFECT BECAUSE OF 
SPANISH OBSTINACY — $50,000,000 FOR DEFENCE — A FLEET OF 

AUXILIARY WAR-SHIPS HOW WE LEARNED THAT WE MUST 

DEPEND ON OUR OWN SHIP-YARDS SAMPSON IN COMMAND — A 

COMBINATION THAT GAVE THE REST OF THE WORLD PAUSE. 

A STORY told of " Fighting Bob " (Captain 
Robley D.) Evans, says that he was in the 
Navy Department one day, after the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, and in the course of a con- 
versation found opportunity to express his 
views as to what should have been done in the 
matter. He said : 

" If I had been in Admiral Sicard's place I 
would have taken my entire squadron into 
Havana harbor the next morning, and then I 
would have said to them, ' Now, we'll investi- 
gate this matter, and let you know what we 
think about it at once.'" 

" If you had done that you would have been 
recalled and severely reprimanded," said Secre- 
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tary Long, somewhat warmly. The captain's 
eyes twinkled, as he replied : 

" I don't doubt that, sir ; but the people 
would have made me President at the next 
election." At that the Secretary is said to 
have winced a wee bit and turned the conver- 
sation to something else. 

Whether true or not the story illustrates the 
feelings of the majority of the naval officers 
after the murder of the Maine s crew. They 
think, even now, that war would have been 
avoided by the course of action laid down by 
Captain Evans, but the people, as a whole, did 
really suspend judgment until the report of the 
Sampson Court ; that is to say, if the Court 
had reported an internal explosion only, the 
people would have believed it implicitly. But 
the chief facts that proved Spanish treachery 
became known before the seal of secrecy was 
placed on the lips of all naval officers connected 
with the investigation. Ensign W. V. N. Pow- 
elson, an expert in naval architecture, saw that 
the bottom plates of the Maine were above 
water and he learned that her keel was just 
awash. He told these facts to a personal friend 
and so they got into print. There was but one 
conclusion from those facts. The smile faded 
from the faces of our people, who had been 
amused by Spanish braggadocio. The doubts 
disappeared from the minds of those who had 
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clung to the idea that the Spanish might have 
been, to some extent, justified in their policy 
in Cuba. There was still an idea that the Cu- 
bans, knowing well the effect such an outrage 
would have, might have placed the torpedo ; 
not a few of the Americans who have had 
dealings with the insurgents believe they were 
entirely capable of the atrocity ; but, without 
exception, every American who was in Havana, 
and every other foreigner, for that matter, has 
said that the Spanish patrol of the harbor was 
entirely efficient, and that it was only by the 
action of Spanish officials that a mine could have 
been placed anywhere in the bay. In no con- 
siderable degree did what we call "fake" news 
or hysterical editorials influence the sober judg- 
ment of the people regarding their duty toward 
Spain. It was the spread of the real facts, the 
growth of actual knowledge of what the Span- 
iards in Cuba stood for and what they had done 
there, that forced the conviction upon us that 
we must drive them to the further side of the 
sea. The conviction was literally forced upon 
unwilling minds. The people who knew the 
Cubans best, felt, and many of them said, that 
the whole hybrid race was not worth one good 
American life. While sitting on the hotel 
veranda at Key West, distinctively a Cuban 
settlement, a survivor of the Maine said : 
" If we do have to fight Spain, the first thing 
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we'll do after we've licked her is to make her 
take Key West back," and the whole audience 
laughed heartily and approvingly. But when 
the laugh was ended it was agreed that the pro- 
duction of such a race on our borders was suf- 
ficient cause of war in itself. Further than that 
it was not the destruction of our battle-ship 
and the murder of our sailors, but it was the 
existence of a state of affairs where such an in- 
famy was possible that compelled us to fight. 
By the handling of our war-ships we had 
endeavored to educate the Spanish into a 
knowledge that we had material of war fit for 
a conflict, but because we showed remarkable 
self-restraint after the destruction of the Maine 
— showed the self-restraint of a determined 
race instead of the froth of an impulsive one — 
they were convinced that our stock-brokers 
would rule us in the interest of preserving 
values. So the Spanish Government thought 
to set us running by a menace — they demand- 
ed the recall of Consul-General Lee. It was 
a very diplomatic demand in its form, but it 
was understood for what it was intended, and 
it was promptly refused. This menace was 
made on Saturday, March 5th. It was refused 
the same day, and on the following Monday 
the President, with the leaders in Congress, de- 
termined on an act that, it was hoped, would 
convince Spain of the entire hopelessness of 
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her course toward our people and the Cubans. 
On Tuesday, March 8th, a bill was introduced 
into both houses appropriating $50,000,000 for 
the defence of the nation. It was to be used 
by the President at his discretion, absolutely 
unhampered by any restriction. The bill passed 
unanimously and without debate. 

Now, at that time the Treasury had an avail- 
able cash balance of $224,541,6*37. To fully 
understand what the act of Congress meant we 
must recall the fact that Spain at that time had 
been unable to pay her troops in Cuba for many 
months and that she had been a beggar at the 
doors of European money-lenders — had secured 
loans only at such sacrifices as are made to 
pawn-brokers. We were giving, as we sup- 
posed, an effectual answer to Spanish assertions 
that we were full of greed for money and de- 
void of manhood, but the fact that we appro- 
priated only about one-fifth of our available 
cash was considered by the Spanish, rather than 
the potential energy of the sum appropriated. 
The fact that we had appropriated but one-fifth 
indicated, to their minds, that we were just 
what they had supposed us to be. In proof of 
this may be quoted an article from the leading 
Spanish illustrated periodical — La Illustracion 
— regarding our navy. It asserted that our navy 
was "manned by hirelings who calculate, while 
they are fighting, what their value, in cents, 
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should be worth to them ; " that it was a " navy 
without traditions of any kind," and that the 
ships were all poor imitations of European ves- 
sels, that our " tests of armor and other work 
were unsatisfactory," and that "it will be noth- 
ing remarkable, if, in a short time, we see all 
these vessels go to the rubbish heap." 

It was soon apparent that the chief object in 
view when the $50,000,000 was appropriated 
would not be attained, and we at once began 
using the money not for a defence fund, as it 
was called, but to prepare for an aggressive war. 

The squadron at Key West at this time in- 
cluded the New YoT-k, Captain French E. 
Chadwick ; Iowa, Captain William T. Samp- 
son ; Texas, Captain John W. Philip ; Massa- 
chusetts, Captain Francis J. Higginson ; Indi- 
ana, Captain Henry C. Taylor ; Marblehead, 
Captain Bowman H. McCalla ; Montgomery, 
Captain George A. Converse ; Nashville, Cap- 
tain Washburn Maynard ; Detroit, Captain 
James H. Dayton ; the Fern (transport). Cap- 
tain William S. Cowles, and two or three tor- 
pedo-boats. To increase this force the moni- 
tors Purita7i, Ainphitrite, Miantonomoh and 
Terror were overhauled and ordered to Key 
West. The South American squadron under 
Captain Chester, which included the Cincin- 
nati, the Bancroft, and the Castinc, started 
north, Two curious gun-boats that had upper 
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works like a battle-ship and were built for the 
China rivers, the Wilmington and the Helena, 
were turned from their destination to increase 
the growing fleet. The Newport had a survey- 




Cofyright, iSgS, by C. C. LangiU. 
Brooklyn, ArmOTed Cruiser. Dimensions, 400.5 x 65 ; draft, 27 ; displacement, 9,215. 
Speed, 22 l<nots. iVlain Battery, eigfit eight-inch, twelve five-inch guns. 

ing party on the Nicaragua Canal-route, but 
the survey was abandoned, and the ofiicers and 
the ship ordered where they could be of ser- 
vice should war come. 

By March i8th, the growth of hostile feel- 
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ings in Spain impelled the formation of what 
was called a flying squadron at Hampton 
Roads, for the .protection of our coast in case 
the Spanish cruisers should force the fighting. 
Captain W. S. Schley was placed in command 
there, with his flag on the Brooklyn. The 
Massachusetts and the Texas were sent from 
Key West, and to these were added the un- 
equalled flyers Minneapolis and Columbia. 
That was a remarkable combination for a bat- 
tle line, but it had its advantages in the way of 
a solid nucleus with the flyers for scouts. 

Meantime the conferences that had been held 
from time to time during the winter, between 
the Navy Department officials and the manu- 
facturers of war material began to have practi- 
cal results. An order for $2,800,000 worth of 
projectiles was placed in one day (March 12th), 
■for instance. Then Captain Frederick Rod- 
gers, Lieutenant-Commander J. D. J. Kelley, 
Naval-Constructor J. G. Tawresey, Chief-En- 
gineer Albert F. Dixon and Lieutenant Na- 
than Sargeant were appointed as a board to 
charter and buy merchant ships and yachts that 
might be converted into men-o'-war of some 
efficiency. The Navy Department had some 
years before begun gathering data regarding 
private vessels flying the American flag, with a 
view of such an emergency as was now at hand, 
and Congress had helped on this work by pro- 
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viding for the transfer of the two British-built 
liners, New York and Paris, to our flag, along 
with the construction of those companion flyers, 
the St. Louis and St. Paul in an American 
yard (the Cramp's). Here were four of the 
swiftest class of vessels in the world that could 
be chartered, ready for use, as soon as guns 
could be mounted on emplacements already 
prepared. This made an admirable beginning, 
but to them were added some dozens of small- 
er but very efficient boats, either purchased 
or chartered, of some of which we heard in 
actual battle, while a few vessels which the 
board rejected as worthless were sold to the 
Government in spite of the board, because 
their owners had influence. But while this al- 
together discreditable fact must be stated, in 
order that the shame of it may tend to prevent 
similar operations in future, it should be added 
that such dealings were far less numerous by 
count and, it is said by naval officers, less nu- 
merous in proportion to the whole number pur- 
chased, than appeared during the Civil War. 
Our patriotism was more apparent in this war, 
and our greed less. 

Of auxiliary " cruisers and yachts," the naval 
list of July, 1898, contained thirty-eight; but 
that list is very misleading, as a reference to the 
squadron lists printed elsewhere in the list 
shows. In all, more than fifty vessels, ranging 
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in size from yachts of little more than loo tons 
up to the liners of 16,000 tons displacement, 
were added to the navy, placed in command of 
naval officers, armed with guns suitable for 
their strength, and sent sooner or later where 
actual service was to be expected. To these 
fighting and despatch-vessels were added later 
a ship fitted as a floating hospital, the Solace ; 
another as a floating machine-shop, the Vul- 
can ; and a third fitted to distil fresh water 
from the sea, the Iris — most useful and well 
fitted for the purpose, every one. We also 
made use of revenue-cutters and light-house 
supply-ships. 

That guns were found for these auxiliary 
fighting-ships, with ammunition to feed them 
was due in part to the foresight of Congress in 
appropriating money several years before to 
provide guns for such an emergency, and to 
the activity and efficiency of the ordnance offi- 
cers in charge of the gun-factory at Washing- 
ton — Captain Charles O'Neil, assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Frank S. Fletcher, Albert M. Beecher, 
and Isaac K. Seymour. 

And in connection with these converted mer- 
chantmen it should be said that the increased 
demand for seamen which came as they were 
commissioned was met to a large extent by 
the men of the naval militia, the citizen sailors, 
organized in various coastwise and lake towns 
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for training as man-o'-war fighters. The skill 
as well as the cool bravery which these men 
showed afloat, as will be told farther on, made 
their officers proud of them. 

In this way several hundred guns, thoroughly 
effective in a fight with unprotected ships (six- 
pounders and larger), were sent afloat in the 
hands of men who could see through the sights, 
while a handful of the swiftest yachts pur- 
chased, such as the Mayflower, with her speed 
of seventeen knots, were fitted with torpedo- 
tubes and named torpedo-boat destroyers. As 
compared with the real destroyers of which 
Spain made boast these looked rather ridicu- 
lous, for they were not only relatively slow but 
they towered in the air like tenement-houses. 
Nevertheless they served a useful purpose. 

Another plan for strengthening our defences 
was in oi'dering some of the old single-turret 
monitors of t\y& Jason class into service at vari- 
ous ports — seven in all being found fit for use. 
They carried big smooth-bore guns, a weapon 
not in favor, these days, but entirely efficient 
against unarmored cruisers or converted mer- 
chantmen should Spain show sufficient enter- 
prise to send such vessels to hover off our ports. 

The purchase and arming of merchant ves- 
sels went on exactly as our statesmen had fore- 
seen, but one other and a very important re- 
source in time of danger on which they had 
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counted almost failed us. We had always 
hoped to buy war-ships abroad while yet diplo- 
matic relations should be maintained, and we 
had stopped the building of ships rather sooner 
than we should have done but for this supposed 
resource. The time for purchase abroad was 
at hand when the $50,000,000 was appropriated, 
but with cash in our hands and liberality behind 




New Orleans {ex Ajnazo7tas),^ Protected Cruiser (British built). Dimensions, 
330x44; draft, 17; displacement, 3,600. Speed, 20 l<nots. Main Battery, six 
six-inch, four 4.7-inch guns. 

the offers we were able to get just one effective 
ship — the New Orleans, formerly the Aina- 
zonas, built in England for Brazil. We did 
get the Albany, formerly the Abreu, but she 
was not completed and she could not be made 
ready before war was declared. We also got 
two torpedo-boats — one a good destroyer that 
did not reach us, and the other a sixty-foot 
harbor-defence mosquito. 
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We also got an 1,800-ton gun-boat, built in 
England in 1882 for Portugal. She was called 
Diogenes. Portugal did not complete the pur- 
chase, and her builders remodelled her on spec- 
ulation and we got her — not at all a bad ship, 
but not a notable addition to the navy either. 
We named her the Topcka. 

The two cruisers were purchased by Lieu- 
tenant John C. Col well, the Naval Attache in 
London. We sent Commander W. H. Brown- 
son, whose reputation as a diplomat as well as 
a fighter is well established in the navy, to 
Europe to buy more, but there was nothing in 
the market, and we thereby learned that in 
future we must depend entirely on our own 
resources — a good lesson learned at a small 
price. 

The purchase of the Brazilian cruisers was 
effected on March 14th. They are sister ships 
of the protected-cruiser class. There is a pro- 
tective deck three inches thick on the slopes, 
and with full bunkers the coal gives some pro- 
tection. Engines of 7,500 horse-power give a 
speed of twenty knots. The displacement is 
3,600 tons, being somewhat larger than our own 
Cincinnati and Raleigh, with which they have 
been compared. In hull and machinery there 
is no great difference between them and our 
own designs, though they are about a knot 
swifter. But when we come to compare the 
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guns, which are of the latest British make, we 
find a tremendous difference. For the British- 
built gun is fifty calibres long where ours are 
but forty ; the projectile has a muzzle velocity 
of 2,780 feet per second to our 2,150, and its 
striking energy is 5,373 tons to our 3,204. The 




Armstrong Gun on the New Orleans. 



British projectile should pierce twenty - two 
inches of wrought iron to our fifteen. The 
British six-inch rifle is but little less powerful 
than our first eight-inch guns. The writer re- 
members that the naval officers at Key West 
used to talk about those guns in March with a 
degree of respect that was not appreciated by 
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the unlearned, but after she arrived one look 
at the New Orleans, with her guns looking (for 
length) like old-time spars sticking from her 
sides, was enough to awaken awe as well as 
reverence. 

While we were busy buying ships, Admiral 




A Six-Inch Gun on the New Orleans. 



Sicard, at Key West, was engaged daily in pre- 
paring his men, as well as his ships, for war. 
Even before the $50,000,000 was appropriated. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
had managed to get supplies of ammunition for 
target-practice, but once the big sum was in 
hand there was absolutely no stint on ammu- 
nition so expended. The importance of this 
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matter cannot be exaggerated. Before war 
threatened, our allowance for naval target- 
practice was ridiculous; it was outrageously 

insufficient. The regu- 
lations for target-prac- 
tice, issued on July 22, 
1897, provided that each 
gun of a calibre of ten 
inches or greater should 
be fired once with a full 
service-charge, and eight 
times with a reduced 

charge every , well, 

now, in what period of 

Admiral Sioard, Commanding -the tlmC d O C S thC Unm- 
North Atlantic Squadron Before ^ j j 1 

^^,^ ^^, formed reader suppose ? 

Every month, in order 
to make our man behind the gun the most 
skilful in the world ? That would be a rea- 
sonable guess, but those nine shots were to 
serve for a year's target-practice ! Imagine a 
trap-shooter keeping himself in training by fir- 
ing nine shots a year ! Even the guns of the 
rapid-fire batteries of four-inch and five-inch 
calibre, which we were to use in repelling a 
torpedo-boat destroyer later on, were to be fired 
but twenty-five times in a year. But Roosevelt 
changed all that. The pop and roar of target- 
practice made the welkin ring the whole day 
long where the ships of our squadron lay. The 
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largest guns were not fired often with full- 
service charges, more is the pity, but what is 
called sub-calibre practice — the firing of a one- 
pounder rifle fitted into the axis of the big 
bore, by which the eye of the gunner was fairly 
well trained — was kept going steadily. 

Emphasis should be given to any statement 
regarding the work of Admiral Sicard before 
war began. We know now what " the man 
behind the gun " was able to do when the test 
came, and it should not be forgotten that it was 
Sicard who, to a great extent, trained the man. 
The training given our tars in the previous 
days of peace, though as good as that of other 
navies, was wholly inadequate if judged in the 
light of our naval traditions. And yet, during 
all those days of constant care and labor, the 
Admiral was suffering from a form of malaria 
due to the Gulf climate, and this at last over- 
came him so that he was obliged to give way. 
He was relieved from duty on March 24th, 
and Captain William T. Sampson, of the Iowa, 
who had served as chairman of the Maine 
Court of Inquiry, was placed in command of 
the squadron. 

Selecting the man who had convinced the 
world of the treachery of the Spanish in the 
Maine affair was a wise bit of diplomacy — an 
expression of supreme confidence in that Court 
of Inquiry. But there was a still more impor- 
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tant reason for giving him the command, and 
that was his manifest fitness, as appeared in 
his record in every post he had held since enter- 
ing the service. He had shov\^n conspicuous 
bravery at Charleston, in the Civil War, vi^here 
he faced a fire so fierce that he sent all of his 
men to cover vi^hile he alone stood exposed to 
pilot the ship (the Patapscd), and throughout 
his service in various bureaus of the Naval 
Department, as v\^ell as in command at sea, he 
had made a reputation as one who could be 
depended on in any situation. As a writer on 
naval subjects he was unsurpassed for breadth 
and lucidity, and it is not unlikely that a paper 
read by him before the Naval Institute, in 1889, 
on "The Naval Defence of the Coast," was 
an important factor in the decision to select 
him. At any rate that paper established his 
reputation as a tactician. It is a notable fact 
that, although Sampson was fourth on the list 
of captains, and there were men of higher rank 
available, no protest vi^as made when he was 
appointed. Captain Robley D. Evans took 
Sampson's place on the Iowa. 

To sum up the work in connection with the 
navy, during the weeks of peace following the 
destruction of the Maine, it is apparent that 
we made every effort to strengthen our fleet 
and improve our men afloat — in short to pre- 
pare for war ; and we were so successful that 
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the best-informed officers of the navy who 
were gathered at Key West, were of the opin- 
ion that Spain would 
see the hopelessness 
of a conflict, and 
gracefully yield to 
overwhelming force. 
But the Spanish 
people were sincere 
in their behef that 
we were mere trad- 
ers devoid of cour- 
age, as well as of 
every sense of honor. 
Moreover, they had 
hope in the jealous 

Dreiudice that our captain Robley D. Evans, Commanding the 
■; , Iowa. 

national prosperity 

had excited throughout the continent of Eu- 
rope. They were confident that a combination 
of European powers would be formed, in which 
even England would join, to dictate to us what 
we should do in the Caribbean Sea, just as they 
had dictated what Turkey should do in the 
Mediterranean. And they were not without 
reason in this confidence, for, although the offi- 
cial documents have not been printed, we know 
that Germany and France were eager to join 
them against us, and that the one thing that 
prevented the combination was the generous 
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declaration of the British Government that the 
moment the combination was consummated, 
the whole British fleet should be placed at our 
disposal. The Anglo-Saxon race was at last 
united for a moment, and in their presence the 
rest of the world instantly bowed in submis- 
sion. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE WAR MESSAGE 

SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN CUBAN 
AFFAIRS — AGGRAVATING PROOF OF WORK OF SPANISH SPIES 
AND SPANISH INSINCERITY — DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS ENDED — 
THREATENING MOVEMENTS OF WAR-SHIPS. 

Now although the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope were unwilling to combine against Eng- 
land and the United States, nothing could pre- 
vent Spain's fighting to save Cuba. As has 
been recently pointed out by Captain F. E. 
Chadwick, the Spanish are always stubborn in 
defence. Even Spanish officials, who should 
have known better, believed they still might 
win, and those who were hopeless of success 
were compelled to lead on to war in obedience 
to the popular demand, lest a civil war come 
upon them through an uprising of the Carlists. 

Spain had sent her beautiful 7,000 ton cruis- 
er, the Vizcaya, to New Yoi'k, to let us see 
what able ships floated her blood-and-gold ban- 
ner. Later she sent a sister-ship, the Oqicendo, 
to Havana, to cheer the hearts of her forces 
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there. The two vessels lay there in the month 
of March, almost within hearing of the cheer- 
ful roar of our target practice at Key West. 

As we strengthened our squadron there, 
Spain protested on the ground that we were 
threatening her and trying to overawe the gov- 
ernment in Cuba for the benefit of the insur- 
gents, which was true so far as the charge of 
threatening her was concerned. As we did not 
withdraw any of our force, but steadily increased 
it instead, Spain retaliated, so to speak, by 
sending out a squadron, under Admiral Cer- 
vera, to the Canary Islands, during the latter 
part of March. The make-up of this squadron 
was a matter of speculation, at the time ; but it 
eventually included four of the big torpedo- 
boat destroyers like the Fur^or, three torpedo- 
boats, with a supply ship, the City of Cadiz, 
and the cruisers Maria Teresa and Cristobal 
Colon. 

A report that the squadron had left the Ca- 
naries was received at Washington on April 
2d. Meantime, reports had been flying about 
to the effect that the squadron was already in 
San Juan, Porto Rico. These reports tried the 
nerves of our naval officers not a little, for with 
seven efficient torpedo-boats in hand there was 
no telling what an able Spanish admiral might 
do. A direct request was made by a number 
of officers, who visited the President, for a 
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blockade of San Juan to prevent the Spaniards 
entering there to refit, if they had not done so, 
and to hold them in if already there ; but the 
President was not yet ready for war, and his 
conservatism was in the end justified. 

Then it was learned that the Spanish squad- 
ron had gone to the Cape Verde Islands, where 
the Vizcaya and the Oqnendo joined them, and 
thereafter the rumors regarding it were so nu- 
merous and contradictory as to be absolutely 
bewildering. Meantime, it must not be forgot- 
ten that our squadron in the far East, of which 
the Olympia carried the flag of Commodore 
Dewey, had been considering at Hong Kong 
an attack on Manila, while our battle-ship Ore- 
gon had sailed from San Francisco on March 
19th, bound to Key West by the way of the 
Straits of Magellan. 

The iteration and reiteration of the details of 
all the preparations for war stirred our people to 
a point where war and not peace was wanted. 
The battle-cry, " Remember the Maine " had 
been blazoned by the "jingoes," until the words 
danced before eyes that were loath to behold 
them. The evidence of Spanish atrocity and 
incapacity in Cuba was increased by the testi- 
mony of some of our own Congressmen, who 
went there to see for themselves. The de- 
mand that the President act on the report of 
the Maine Court of Inquiry grew rapidly 
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under all this, but he was still slow to act — 
too slow to please a portion of our people. 
Nevertheless, a time came when action was 
inevitable. A message reciting the condition 
of affairs in Cuba and our interest therein, was 
prepared, and it was to have been sent to 
Congress on April 6th, with a request that the 
whole matter be acted upon at once. And 
this would have been done but for an ap- 
peal from Consul-General Lee, at Havana, for 
enough delay to enable him to get the Ameri- 
cans then in Cuba safely away. The Spanish 
population was growing so wild as to endanger 
the lives of all Americans, even that of General 
Lee himself, although he steadily refused to 
believe himself in danger, when it was patent 
to all other intelligent Americans there. 

An exodus of Americans from Cuba fol- 
lowed. There were not many there — a few 
hundred in all, and most of these of Cuban 
birth — but on April 9th the exodus was com- 
pleted. On that day, General Lee called at 
the palace to bid adieu, officially, to Captain- 
General Blanco. When he sent in his card, a 
porter came out and said Blanco was not well 
and could not receive callers. 

At that time the transport Fern, the survey 
steamer Bache, and the Plant Line steamer 
Olivette plying between Tampa and Havana 
were in port. General Lee hauled down the 
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flag over the Consulate, turned the consular 
affairs over to the British consul, and at 1 1 
o'clock, on April gth, boarded the Fern. 

At about 5 o'clock that afternoon, the three 
steamers passed out of the harbor in a slow 
procession, with every passenger on deck look- 
ing with mixed amusement and regret toward 
the shore, where the Spaniards had swarmed 
to the water's edge and, frothing at the mouth 
in their frenzy, were hurling invectives at the 
ships and everyone on board. 

When it was learned that General Lee had 
reached the United States, the President sent 
(April nth) to Congress the long-looked-for 
message on the state of affairs in Cuba. It 
was about six thousand words in length. It 
began with the words, " Obedient to that pre- 
cept of the Constitution which commands the 
President to give, from time to time, to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and to recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient, it becomes my duty to address your 
body with regard to the grave crisis that has 
arisen in the relations of the United States 
with Spain." Thereafter he recounted the half- 
century of revolutions in Cuba, our efforts and 
expense in preventing the work of filibusters, 
the shocking results of Weyler's order of Oc- 
tober 21, 1896, concentrating the rural popu- 
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lation in the garrisoned towns, our contribu- 
tions of food to the unfortunates, the deeds 
showing that the Spaniards were not making 
war on, but were exterminating the Cubans, 
our offers of friendly intervention and other 
peaceful acts to end the horrors, and the utter 
failure of Spain to heed us and to end them 
herself. The destruction of the Mai7te was 
treated only as one incident among many that 
proved the Spanish Government at once impo- 
tent and utterly vicious. It was undeniable 
that " the forcible intervention of the United 
States, as a neutral, to stop the war, according 
to the large dictates of humanity, and follow- 
ing many historical precedents, is justifiable on 
rational grounds." 

"The grounds for such intervention may be 
briefly summarized as follows," said the mes- 
sage. 

" First. — -In the cause of humanity, and to 
put an end to the barbarities, starvation, and 
horrible miseries now existing there, and which 
the parties to the conflict are either unable or 
unwilling to stop or mitigate. It is no an- 
swer to say this is all in another country, be- 
longing to another nation, and is, therefore, 
none of our business. It is specially our duty, 
for it is right at our door. 

" Second. — We owe it to our citizens In Cuba 
to afford them that protection and indemnity for 
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life which no government there can or will af- 
ford, and to that end to terminate the condi- 
tions that deprive them of legal protection. 

" Third. — Right to intervene may be justified 
by the very serious injury to the commerce, 
trade, and business of our people, and by the 
wanton destruction of property and devasta- 
tion of the island. 

" Fourth (and which is of the most impor- 
tance) — The present- condition of affairs is a 
constant menace to our peace, and entails upon 
this Government an enormous expense. With 
such a conflict waged for years in an island 
so near us, and with which our people have 
such trade and business relations, when the 
lives and liberty of our citizens are in constant 
danger, and their property and themselves 
ruined, when our trading-vessels are liable to 
seizure, and are seized, at our very door by 
war-ships of a foreign nation ; the expeditions 
of filibustering that we are powerless to pre- 
vent altogether, and the irritating questions 
and entanglements thus arising — all these and 
others that I need not mention, with the re- 
sulting strained relations, are a constant men- 
ace to our peace and compel us to keep on a 
serai-war footing with a nation with which we 
are at peace." 

In conclusion, "the only hope of relief and 
repose from a condition which can no longer 
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be endured is the enforced pacification of Cuba. 
In the name of humanity, in the name of civ- 
iUzation, in behalf of endangered American 
interests, which give us the right and the duty 
to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must 
stop. 

" In view of these facts and these considera- 
tions I ask the Congress to authorize and em- 
power the President to take measures to secure 
a full and final termination of hostilities be- 
tween the Government of Spain and the people 
of Cuba, and to secure in the island the estab- 
lishment of a stable government capable of 
maintaining order and observing its interna- 
tional obligations, insuring peace and tranquil- 
lity, and the security of its citizens as well as 
our own ; and tq use the military and naval 
forces of the United States as may be neces- 
sary for these purposes. And in the interests 
of humanity, and to aid in preserving the lives 
of the starving people of the island, I recom- 
mend that the distribution of food and supplies 
be continued, and that an appropriation be 
made out of the public treasury to supplement 
the charity of our citizens." 

On the very day that this message was sent 
to Congress, the Spanish Government notified 
McKinley that an armistice would be pro- 
claimed at once in Cuba. The notice said that 
every preparation had been made for placing 
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in operation the new autonomous government 
in a manner giving the w^idest liberty to Cubans. 

It was characteristic of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to delay this notice until the President's 
message was, figuratively speaking, in the hands 
of the messenger bound to the Capitol. The 
delay showed conclusively that Spanish spies 
knew exactly what the President was doing, 
and, further, that the offer of the armistice was 
deliberately held back to the last moment in 
the hope that the offer would not be necessary. 

It recalls forcefully the time when Minister 
Daniel Sickles demanded the release of the As- 
pinwall, and the evasions of Sagasta, who was 
then, as in this year. Prime Minister; and how, 
when Sickles turned to leave, saying the United 
States would at once recognize the Cuban in- 
surgents as belligerents, Sagasta called him 
back to say that the Cabinet had, on the day 
before, decided to release the ship. 

In fact, the Spanish offer of an armistice at 
this time, and under such circumstances, is a 
last proof of the utter insincerity of the Span- 
ish Government in all the proposals it had 
made for the reformation of Cuban affairs. 

The offer of an armistice did not stop the 
message. If it had any influence, it was sim- 
ply to rouse further indignation. McKinley 
had asked for authority " to use the military 
and naval forces of the United States as may 
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be necessary " to establish a stable government 
in Cuba. Various measures were proposed in 
answer to this request, and several days were 
consumed in discussing them ; but it was a time 
when the nation demanded patriots in place of 
politicians, and Congress, as a whole, answered 
the demand. There were just enough small 
men who persisted, as politicians, to emphasize 
the fact, manifest in our history since the adop- 
tion of our present Constitution, that when a 
real peril threatens us, our legislators, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, brush aside all petty 
affairs and considerations to face the emergency 
man-fashion. On April i8th all differences 
were compromised and a joint resolution passed 
that, after reciting briefly the evils that com- 
pelled action, declared : 

"That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

"That it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and the Government of the United 
States does hereby demand, that the Govern- 
ment of Spain at once relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba and 
withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba 
and Cuban waters. 

"That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered 
to use the entire land and naval forces of the 
United States, and to call into the actual ser- 
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vice of the United States the militia of the sev- 
eral States to such an extent as may be neces- 
sary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

" That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island, 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the isl- 
and to its people." The vote in the House 
stood 310 to 6. 

This act was signed by the President at 11.24 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, April 20, 1898. 
Notice of this was sent to the Spanish Minister, 
Sefior Polo y Bernabe, who requested and re- 
ceived his passports at once, and at 7.20 o'clock 
that night he left Washington. An ultimatum 
to Spain was despatched, but it was a mere for- 
mality. While McKinley was signing the joint 
resolution. Prime Minister Sagasta was mak- 
ing a speech to the Spanish Cortes, saying : 

" To crown all, they have tried to throw 
against us a most infamous calumny, which 
fills all Spaniards with the holiest indignation 
against the villany of those who try to take 
away from us our indisputable sovereign rights 
over a cherished piece of Spanish territory. 
Acts, not words, are required. Let the present 
children of Spain answer in the same manner 
our fathers did when they were also wronged." 
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Our ultimatum reached Madrid by cable on 
the 20th, but the Spaniards refused to receive 
it. On the morning of the 21st our Minister 
there, Stewart L. Woodford, was informed that 
" the diplomatic relations which formerly ex- 
isted between the two countries " were ended, 
and at 11.45 the affairs of our legation were 
turned over to Secretary Barclay, of the British 
Embassy. A few hours later Woodford and 
all the American officials were en route from 
the country, and although a formal declaration 
of war by our Congress and the Spanish Cortes 
was delayed a day or two, the first gun of the 
war was fired at 7.02 o'clock the next morning, 
Friday, April 22, 1898. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FIRST SHOT OF THE WAR 

CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH MERCHANTMAN BUENAVBNTVRA BY THE 
GUN-BOAT NASHylLLK — HIS FLAG HOISTED IN HONOR OF THE 
FIXE AMERICAN SQUADRON BETRAYED HIM — OFFICIAL PROCLA- 
MATION OF THE BLOCKADE OF CUBAN PORTS. 

The honor of firing the first gun in the war 
with Spain belongs to our gun-boat — unsur- 
passed in her class— the Nashville, Captain 
Washburn Maynard in command. The cir- 
cumstances in connection with the event were 
entirely unexpected in the squadron, but were 
interesting enough for record here, aside from 
the fact that they were connected with the first 
open act of hostility against the Spanish flag. 

During the days between the President's 
message in connection with the report of the 
Maine Court and the signing of the Cuban 
joint resolutions, the men of the squadron as- 
sembled at Key West had been, as a whole, 
pessimists in all conversations regarding the 
possibility of war. If the truth be told, they 
wished that war might come. Doubtless there 
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was an element of selfishness in the wish, but 
the writer, who talked with them every day, 
could not help seeing the broad view in which 
they regarded the matter. To repeat all they 
said would be to write an unanswerable essay 
on the moral superiority of some ambitions 
prominent in war-time over the ambition that 




Nashville, Gun-boat. Dimensions, 220x38; draft, 11 ; dispiacement, 1,371. Speed, 
16 knots. Main Battery, eight four-inch guns. 



is most prominent in peace, with the unavoid- 
able conclusion that the exercise of these su- 
perior ambitions is necessary to the life of the 
nation. But while they wished, they did not 
really hope for war. " One side or the other 
is pretty sure to back out " was the substance 
of the common remark. 

The long veranda of the only hotel worth 
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Captain Maynard of the Nashville, 



mentioning in Key West was thronged with 
them on the afternoon of the eventful April 
2 1 St, when Minister 
Woodford was told to 
leave Madrid, and the 
talk was in the usual 
vein, although the do- 
ings in Congress during 
the two days just past 
were in a path leading 
straight to open war. 
The fact is, only meagre 
reports of even the 
most important events 
were received in Key West. Even Admiral 
Sampson (he had been appointed acting rear- 
admiral some days earlier) had good reason to 
complain of the neglect of the authorities in 
keeping him posted, for he often received his 
first news of important events through the 
bulletins sent to newspaper reporters from their 
Washington offices. But near the middle of 
the afternoon a long despatch came to Samp- 
son, which shall be given farther on, and near 
the same hour (3 o'clock) three reporters of 
different papers were notified by their home 
offices that the squadron would sail for Cuba 
next morning. 

The spread of this news through the crowd 
of officers was rapid and animating, and when 
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the usual hour for going off to the ships came 
(5 o'clock) the pier at the naval station showed 
a deerree of life and cheer that had not been 
known there since the Virginius affair. 

The despatch that came to Admiral Sampson 
contained the definite order to sail, and along 
with it was the following proclamation, which 
the ship's printer struck off in circular form 
during the afternoon for distribution among 
the vessels of the squadron : 

BLOCKADE OF CUBAN PORTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A Proclamation. 

Whereas, By a joint resolution passed by the Congress, and 
approved April 20, 1898, and communicated to the government 
of Spain, it was demanded that said government at once relin- 
quish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba, and 
withdraw the land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, 
and the President of the United States was directed and em- 
powered to use the land and naval forces of the United States 
and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia 
of the several States to such extent as might be necessary to 
carry said resolution into effect ; and 

Whereas, In carrying into effect said resolution the Presi- 
dent of the United States deems it necessary to set on foot and 
maintain a blockade of the north coast of Cuba, including ports 
of said coast between Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port 
of Cienfuegos on the south coast of Cuba, aforesaid, in pursuance 
of the laws of the United States and the laws of nations applica- 
ble to such cases. 

An efficient force will be posted so as to prevent the exit of 
vessels from the ports aforesaid. Any neutral vessel approach- 
ing any of said ports, or attempting to leave the same without 
notice or knowledge of the establishments of such blockade, will 
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be duly warned by the commander of the blockading force, who 
will endorse on her register the fact, and the date of such warn- 
ing, where such endorsement was made, and if the same vessel 
shall again attempt to enter any blockaded port, she will be capt- 
ured and sent to the nearest convenient port for such proceedings 
against her and her cargo, as prizes, as may be deemed advis- 
able. Neutral vessels lying in any of said ports at the time of 
the establishment of such blockade will be allowed thirty days 
to issue therefrom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 

caused the Seal of the United States to be affixed. 
(seal.) Done at the City of Washington, this 22A day of April, 

A.D. 1898, and of the independence of the United States 

the one hundred and twenty-second. 

WILLIAM Mckinley. 

By the President, 
John Sherman, 

Secretary of State. 



But while this was evidence that war actually 
existed there was no stir on the fleet that night 
to betoken the events of the next day. The 
flags were hauled down at sunset ; the anchor 
watches came on duty ; the usual off-shore 
guard went out to patrol the sea beyond the 
flag-ship; the night was entirely calm as to 
the weather and without unusual event as to 
the shipping. 

At daylight the New York, the Iowa, and 
the Indiaiia were lying at anchor off Sand 
Key light. The guard-boats Detroit and 
Nashville were steaming slowly to and fro 
several miles away to the south, while the 
Castine, Newport, MacJiias and a naval tug 
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were lying inside the battle-ships. The scene 
was well-nigh devoid of life as the morning 
light first suffused the east, but in a few mo- 
ments the smoke-stacks of the various ships, 
both at Sand Key and within the harbor, 
showed that the crews were firing up. In 
the growing day the guard-boats came in 




Foote, Torpedo-boat. 160x16; draft, 5; displacement, 142. Speed, 24.5 knots. 
Battery, three eighteen-inch torpedo tubes, three one-pounder guns. 

near the flag-ship where the torpedo-boat 
Foote, from the inner harbor, joined them, 
and the gun-boat Helena came to the end of 
the line of smaller boats. 

A little later long lines of signal flags flut- 
tered to the yard-arm on the foremast of the 
flag-ship, and in answer to these the ships 
all got up anchor, the smaller ships formed a 
line parallel with that of the armored ships. 
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and the whole squadron headed slowly away 
toward Havana. The first turn of the pro- 
pellers in aggressive action was made as the 
sun appeared. It was a solemn moment — 
everyone there knew that it was so, and yet 
few, indeed, seemed to realize the full im- 
portance of what was going on. The ships 
had been stripped for action for weeks, and 
they had been painted to the neutral tint of 
lead. There was no hustling at the guns nor 
any blare of trumpet even — there was no new 
sign of war save only as the signal flags on 
the New York gave orders to the other ships. 

To add to the peacefulness of the scene, 
there were two or three merchant vessels at 
anchor in the roadstead, here and there a tiny 
fisherman from Key West went beating about, 
and a couple of yachts, employed as newspaper 
despatch-boats, were near at hand, while off 
on the western horizon was seen the smoke 
of a merchant steamer bound along the usual 
route through the Gulf Stream to the North 
Atlantic. 

By 7 o'clock this steam merchantman had 
arrived so near to the squadron that look- 
outs with good glasses could see she was a 
black-hulled craft with two masts, and a single 
smoke-stack, while on her deck was a cargo of 
lumber that gave her a noticeable list to port. 
Our lookouts regarded her with idle curiosity. 
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but the captain of the merchantman being 
filled with admiration for the " fine-looking 
lot of war-ships flying the American flag," de- 
termined to show 
his own colors, and 
sent a bare -footed 
sailor to hoist them 
to the little flag- 
staff above the taff- 
rail and stand by to 
dip them in honor 
of the American 
flag-ship when pass- 
ing the squadron. 

As this sailor be- 
gan bending his flag 
to the halyards, the 
lookout on our flag- 
ship suddenly be- 
came intensely interested, and a moment later 
as the colors floated up, spread wide by the 
gentle breeze, he removed the glass from his 
eye, and bending over his perch in the fighting 
top looked down expectantly to the bridge 
where Admiral Sampson, Captain Chadwick, 
and some other officers were standing. As he 
did so, an officer hailed him, saying. 
"What flag is that?" 
" It is Spanish, sir," he replied. 
Two lines of signal flags rose quickly aloft 




Captain Chadwick of the Neiv York. 
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to the yard above his head, and while yet they 
were traveUing to the yard, the helm of the 
Nashville was put hard over to port and she 
turned sharp off to cross the merchantman's 
bow. When barely a ship's length from the 
squadron line. Lieutenant Dillingham, her ex- 
ecutive officer, ordered Gunner Patrick Mallia 
to fire a blank shot from the after gun (a four- 
inch rifle) on the port side of the ship. The 
puffing smoke, the splash of the wad a hun- 
dred yards away, and the roar of the discharge 
mystified the merchantman. 

" What kind of a manoeuvre are those war- 
ships going through that one should do that ? " 
he said to himself, as he held on his way, but 
before his propeller had turned over a dozen 
times more the gun spurted flame and smoke 
again and this time something went scream- 
ing ^way across his bows, clipping wave-crests 
as it sped, until it finally tumbled and disap- 
peared a half mile beyond his ship. There was 
no mistaking that. A solid shot had been 
fired across his bows, and he clawed the air in 
his haste to stop his engine and get his flag 
down. Running down close to the Spaniard 
the Nashville sent Ensign Thomas P. Ma- 
gruder with a prize crew on board. They found 
that she was the Buenaventura, Captain Lazar- 
raga, of Bilboa, Spain, bound from Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, to Rotterdam, with $20,000 worth 
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of lumber — a ship of 1,741 tons, in very good 
order. 

The Nashville escorted her into port, where 
thousands of people flocked to the water-front 
to see her and cheer her captors, while the 




The First Prize of the War, Buenaventura, showing some of the Prize Crew 
on Deck. 

cable carried reports of the event that were 
printed in newspaper extras throughout the 
nation within two or three hours after the first 
shot was fired. 

The unaccustomed spectators of the morn- 
ing's events off Key West, who had found 
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themselves unable to realize fully the import of 
the movement of the squadron were roused to 
a full sense of what it meant by the sight of 
the Nashville's flashing guns, and the echoes of 
that shot, as they were carried by the cable 
around the world, told the most unwilling lis- 
tener that war with Spain was actually begun. 



CHAPTER IX 

BRAVE WORK ALONG SHORE 

CUTTING CABLES WITHIN NINETY FEET OF THE BEACH AT CIEN- 
FUEGOS UNDER THE FIRE OF 1,000 SPANISH SOLDIERS — 
"WOUNDED WHO SUFFERED IN SILENCE LEST GROANS UNNERVE 
THEIR SHIPMATES — THE WJXSLOH^ AT CARDENAS — A TORPEDO- 
BOAT SENT TO CUT A GUN-BOAT FROM THE PIERS OF A WELL- 
DEFENDED CITY — A TALE OF RARE HEROISM AND RESOURCE- 
FULNESS — REMARKABLE TESTS OF COURAGE IN THE FACE OF 
SUPERIOR FORCES AFLOAT — RETURNING FIRE FROM THE SHORE 
— AT MATANZAS AND CABANAS. 

In proclaiming a blockade of the Cuban 
ports it was manifestly the belief of President 
McKinley that Spain had been waiting for us 
to make an actual display of force that would 
satisfy her honor so that she could then say she 
had held out until she had to face a vastly supe- 
rior force. The extent of Spanish ignorance 
of our power — the fact that they really expected 
to conquer us, was, on the whole, inconceivable 
on this side of the water. Many naval officers, 
however, scouted what was denominated the 
"peaceful blockade." An immediate assault 
upon Havana was what they wanted. In fact, 
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plans for an assault on Havana were made by 
Sampson and distributed among our ship com- 
manders. 

These plans would have been carried out, and 
with entire success, too, but for the fact that 
our army was insufficient in numbers. We 
had been dominated by the idea that a regular 
army of more than 25,000 men might subvert 
the liberty of the other sixty millions of the 
nation — that even that handful was aristocratic 
and dangerous ! At any rate, our army legisla- 
tion had been based on some such ideas. The 
truth is we did not have enough men to pro- 
tect our forts from deterioration, let alone ade- 
quately defend them from foreign attack, and 
we had, therefore, to depend wholly on our 
navy for aggressive action, until we could re- 
cruit, equip, and train an army to hold such 
territory as our ships might capture. Mean- 
time, the rainy season was at hand in Cuba 
— the season of fevers deadly to all unaccli- 
mated sojourners. Weyler, the former Cap- 
tain-General, in an interview, expressed the 
belief, founded on hope, that we would effect 
a landing and that half our force would die of 
fever. In view of all of the conditions there 
was but one thing that we could do, and that 
was to blockade the coast and wait for the 
healthy season, with the chance, meantime, 
that the Spanish would send over the fleet that 
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had so long threatened us from the islands off 
the African coast. 

Leaving the Nashville to care for the Buena- 
ventura, Admiral Sampson conducted his fleet 
across the narrow water to the coast of Cuba, 
that was sighted about 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The land-fall was made ten miles east 
of Havana. As the blue line of Cuban hills 
hardened into view, a steamer was seen head- 
ing to the east along shore, and the New York 
went in chase. In the course of an hour the 
stranger was captured, and found to be the 
merchant steamer Pedro, of Bilboa, Spain, 
bound from Havana to Sagua. 

The next morning at about lo o'clock, 
while the ships were stretching out in a line 
along the coast toward Matanzas, looking for 
the Alfonso XII., that was due to arrive 
with 1,100 soldiers, a steamer was seen, com- 
ing from the east, by the Marblehead, Cin- 
cinjzati, and New York, in the order named, 
and all three closed in on her. As they ap- 
proached within range she began firing, but 
before we were ready to shoot at her, a keen- 
eyed lookout had seen that she was saluting 
our Admiral instead of firing hostile shots, 
and the New York substituted blank cartridges 
for those she had already prepared to use. It 
was an Italian man-of-war, bound to Havana. 

Meantime our squadron had been divided 
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to cover ports having railroad communication 
with Havana, as follows : 

Off Havana : — New York, Iowa, Wilming- 
ton, Helena, Dolphin, Mayflower, Vesuvius, 
Ericsson, Porter, and such auxiliaries as may 
be designated. 

Off Mariel : — Nashville, Castine, and aux- 
iliaries to be designated. 




Chart of Matanzas Bay. 

Off Matanzas: — Amphitrite, Cincinnati, Du- 
pont, Winslow, and auxiliaries to be designated. 

Cardenas : — Newport, Machias, Foote, Gush- 
ing, and auxiliaries to be designated. 

Indiana, Marblehead, Detroit, and Man- 
grove, a separate division for special work, and 
to blockade Cienfuegos. 

This list of blockaders must have special 
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consideration. Tliey were to close Cuban 
ports for the time being against all comers, 
including merchant ships having a speed of 
perhaps fifteen knots, and yet there was the 
Amphitrite, with a speed at best of ten knots, 
and to her were added the Puritan and Ter- 
ror, of a like speed. This is not to criticise 
the Admiral. He had to use the ships pro- 
vided, and his disposition of them met the 
entire approval of all foreign critics who con- 
sidered the matter. What is desired is to point 
out that we had to use our coast defence moni- 
tors for blockading foreign ports, because our 
naval policy had failed to provide for the 
emergency that was thrust upon us, and that 
what the navy eventually accomplished was 
done by the ability of men who were com- 
pelled to work with inadequate tools. 

Not only did we use monitors and battle- 
ships on the blockade, we started in with four 
torpedo-boats. Only those who understand 
that a blockader should be able to live outside 
of the blockaded port for weeks without re- 
newing its supplies of coal, can understand 
the absurdity of calling torpedo-boats efficient 
blockaders — torpedo-boats built solely for sprint- 
ing dashes by night, or through the smoke 
of battle, and wholly unable to carry coal or 
other supplies for blockade work. 

Nor is that all. It was not only that we 
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were to seal the ports, we were to stand by for 
a fight with a Spanish squadron from over the 
sea that included four cruisers of twenty-knot 
speed, armored like battle-ships, armed with 
the best European guns, and aided by huge 
torpedo-boat destroyers. 




The Bancroft and Helena on the Blockade, The Cuban shore can be seen In the 
distance. 

However, this chapter is to tell something 
of what the blockaders did in the earlier days 
of the war. The Hele^ia, Captain William T. 
Swinburne, was sent away to the west end of 
Cuba to intercept the steamer Catalina, bound 
from New Orleans to Havana with provisions. 
She fell in with the Miguel Jover instead, on 
April 24th, and found her loaded with cotton 
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and staves. She was bound to Barcelona. The 
Catalina was captured by the Detroit the same 
morning to the westward of Havana. Mean- 
time a number of small coasting schooners and 
sloops were taken. They were of no account 
as prizes, but the actions of the captured crews 
were instructive. These men, in most cases, 
had been enrolled in the Spanish naval reserve, 
and the papers in the vessels proved it. As 
their crews saw these proofs in our hands that 
they were naval men, they became instantly 
and utterly dejected. Their hopeless grief was 
so manifest that our officers who talked the 
language questioned them as to the cause, and 
in every case learned that they all expected to 
be shot to death. That prisoners of war might 
have their lives spared was something unbeliev- 
able to these Spanish naval reserves. Nor was 
it the ignorant schooner-men alone who were 
distressed in that fashion, for when a boat with 
a Spanish army lieutenant named Pedro Fer- 
nandez on board was taken, off Matanzas, a 
little later, the officer at once gave up all hope 
of life. Assurances that he was entirely safe 
did not quiet him, and it was not until he had 
had a good breakfast in the ward-room of the 
flag-ship and had been conducted about the 
vessel, that he might see her power and the 
discipline of her crew, and had seen the ma- 
rines drilled on the quarter-deck, and, finally, 
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was told that he was to be paroled and sent 
ashore, that he was fully convinced of the dif- 
ference between our treatment of prisoners and 
that to which he had been accustomed. Those 
who know the volatile nature of his race may 
imagine how he then expi^essed his thanks and 
appreciation of the courtesies shown him. 

To give in detail the incidents of the capt- 
ure of the numerous vessels taken in the first 
two weeks of the war would weary the reader. 
The work of capturing the smaller vessels 
failed to incite any special interest in the squad- 
ron after the first day or so, but when the tor- 
pedo-boat Foote was fired on by the shore-bat- 
teries as she was scouting about the harbor of 
Matanzas, Admiral Sampson determined to re- 
ply, and the men heard the news with pleasure. 
It was a peaceful blockade in its way, but the 
squadron would resist fire from shore. 

At noon on Wednesday, April 27th, the New 
York, the Puritan, and the Cincinnati steamed 
slowly into the harbor of Matanzas. The har- 
bor is a bay of the form of a short-legged 
sock, with its mouth opening to the north and 
the foot pointing inland south of west. It is 
about three miles wide at the coast-line between 
Sabanilla Point, on the west, and Cape Maya, 
on the east, and perhaps five miles deep. It 
narrows to two miles between Point Gorda 
and the mouth of Cafiamar River, where it 
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turns to the west. The old fortress, Morrillo 
Castle, stands at the river-mouth, and new 
works had been erected at Point Gorda. New 
sand-batteries were also erected at Cape Maya 
and on the west side near Sabanilla. 

Our squadron steamed in from the west, and 
as soon as it came within range, the Spaniards 
near Sabanilla Point opened fire. The fort 
over at Cape Maya joined in immediately, and 
their guns and projectiles made the welkin, but 
nothing else, ring. -The New York returned 
the fire of the Sabanilla battery, the Puritan 
steamed over and bombarded the battery .on 
Cape Maya, while the Cincinnati joined the 
New York. These were the first shots, of the 
war fired at shore-batteries. The firing began, 
at a range of about three miles, at one o'clock. 
In twenty minutes the range was reduced to 
one mile and a half, and the batteries on 
both sides were silenced. The last twelve-inch 
shot from the Puritan was seen to strike and 
explode right in a puff of smoke where the 
Spaniards had just fired a gun, and the next 
instant that gun rose end over and end out of 
the cloud. Both batteries were silenced, but 
the extent of the damage done on shore is not 
now known. Our ships were not touched. 

Because our squadron withdrew, the Span- 
iards claimed a great victory, and on the night 
following they held public meetings in Matan- 
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zas to raise money for improving the forts. 
The speeches, as reported next day in the Hav- 
ana La Lucha, were full of patriotism. One 
gray-haired citizen declared he had previously 
secured passage for Spain, but " as soon as I 
learned that the port was blockaded, I cancelled 
my engagement, knowing honor demanded 
remaining to repel the insolent invaders of 
our cherished rights." The subscriptions to 
the defence fund, which were taken up fol- 
lowing that speech, aggregated almost $2,500 
in silver. 

This subscription deserves mentioning in 
connection with one at Havana, that was also 
strengthened by the appearance of our war- 
ships. They started out to raise money there 
to build a four-million-dollar battle-ship as a 
small token of their loyalty, and with the aid 
of a benefit performance at the leading theatre 
succeeded in raising, it is said, $7,850. The 
relation between the sentiments expressed by 
the loyalists and the amounts subscribed is in- 
structive. 

The next incident of the blockade to be re- 
corded is interesting for what followed, as well 
as in itself. The Marblehead and the Nash- 
ville were on the Cienfuegos blockade when, 
on April 29th, the Argonata, a Spanish steamer 
in the coasting trade, came along. She had 
slipped past the blockaders off Havana at 
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night, but she was nabbed by the Nashville. 
There were a lot of passengers on board, in- 
cluding a colonel of the Third Spanish Cav- 
alry, who was a relative c' Weyler's ; his first 
lieutenant, surgeon-major, seven other lieuten- 
ants, and ten privates. The soldiers were held 
as prisoners of war, while the women and 
children, with other noncombatants, were sent 
ashore near the mouth of the harbor. 

This done, the Argonata was sent to Key 
West under Ensign H. C. Kuenzli, while the 
Nashville steamed around to the rendezvous 
of the Havana portion of the blockaders to re- 
port to Admiral Sampson. 

As it happened the Nashville was unable to 
find the flag-ship at the usual rendezvous east 
of Havana, because Sampson had gone to Key 
West, unknown to the other ships. Captain 
Maynard went cruising to and fro looking for 
the New York for some time in vain, and then 
had the luck to see a stranger instead. The 
Nashville was heading to the east at 7 o'clock 
when the lookout reported a steamer's smoke a 
little on the starboard bow. It was not a clear 
morning, and some time elapsed before the 
stranger could be seen distinctly, but all at once, 
as if she were emerging from a fog bank, the 
lookouts saw that she was a war-ship with white 
sides and a yellowish smoke-stack. No flag 
could be seen, but it was certain that here was 
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a cruiser of at least twice the weight of guns 
and twice as many men as the gun-boat Nash- 
ville carried, and what was more, she was head- 
ing straight toward Havana. There could be 
but one opinion regarding her. She must be 
a Spaniard bound to run the blockade. 

As she was still well beyond range, there was 
ample time for the little Nashville to turn and 
run back to get help from one of the vessels off 
Havana, but not a soul on her thought of doing 
any such thing. A signal flag at the fore, indi- 
cating that the Nashville was looking for the 
Admiral, came down on the run ; they hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes in its stead, while the call 
for quarters rang through the ship. Within three 
minutes from the moment that the stranger was 
seen to be a war-ship the Nashville s men were 
at their guns with their necks craned toward 
the other ship, while one gunner was so eager 
for the work that he caressed his weapon like 
a sweetheart as he leaned from the port to look 
ahead. 

After all, it was no enemy, but a very good 
friend instead — the British cruiser Talbot, that 
displaces 5,600 tons to the Nashville s 1,371 — a 
ship more than four times the size of ours, and 
carrying a battery many times more powerful. 

It was a characteristic incident in the history 
of the blockade. The tug Osceola, armed with 
one six-pounder and a machine gun (called a 
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lead-squirt), was on the coast of Cuba under 
command of Lieutenant J. L. Purcell, about the 
middle of May, convoying the transport Flor- 
ida, with some Cubans 
on board. Suddenly the 
thick smoke of a com- 



ing cruiser was seen, and 
a little later a ship of 
" a type I'd never heard 
of," as Purcell said, ap- 
peared. He could only 
conclude that she was 
Spanish, and- ordering 
the Florida to run, Pur- 
cell said: " I will go back 
and head her off that 
you may have time to 
escape." And he went 
back — actually went 
back to "head off" the 
New Orleajis ! And 
on another occasion the 
converted yacht Scorpion, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Adolph Marix, and armed 
with four five-inch guns, ran up to the Talbot, 
as the Nashville had done, determined to make 
a fight had she proved to be Spanish. 

Maynard, Marix, and Purcell were average 
samples of the men behind the guns on the 
blockade. 




A Colt Rapid-Fire Gun (lead squirt). 
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Matanzas was bombarded on April 27th. 
Two days later the New York ran along the 
coast west of Havana. She stopped for a few 
minutes off the little port of Mariel, where two 
small block-houses could be seen, both well 
manned with Spanish soldiers. Finer targets 
for gun practice were never seen in Cuba, but 
when our men wanted to try, the admiral re- 
fused permission because it would make a use- 
less slaughter — a killing of men where no object 
was to be attained by it. But when opposite 
the next port, Cabanas, a few miles west, a 
troop of Spanish coast-guards opened fire from 
the brush with their carbines, they got some 
four-inch shells in return that scattered them 
in a panic. 

Meantime, on the night of 
April 25th, an incident had, 
occurred off Havana that, 
although it was of serious 
interest in a way, created a 
smile as wide as the stretched- 
out blockading squadron was 
long. The Spanish \\x\&r Pan- 
ama had sailed from New 
York for Havana just before 
the first act of war, and every blockader was 
on the lookout for her, because she was car- 
rying a cargo of food badly needed by the 
Spanish soldiers in Havana. Moreover she 
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was armed with several fourteen-pounders, after 
the manner of the Spanish Naval Reserve, 
while she was credited with a speed of from 
thirteen to fifteen knots. 

Now, of all the ships on guard at Havana, 
the least efficient in speed and guns was the 
lighthouse supply ship Mangrove. The very 
qualities that made her admirable as a supply 
ship were against her as a blockader. She was 
very fat and comfortable, with a top speed of 
eight knots. But she had been selected as a 
good boat for cutting cables, and she had two 
six-pounders on her bows. Having put to sea 
in a hurry, her crew had not been supplied with 
small arms, save only as Lieutenant-Commander 
W. H. Everett, her captain, and his lieutenants 
carried swords. 

Nevertheless, at 8 o'clock on the night of 
April 25th, when the lights of the Panama 
loomed out of the darkness. Captain Everett 
swung the Mangrove across her bow, and with 
a couple of shots brought her to. Then he 
borrowed a revolver, the private property of 
one of her crew, with which to arm Ensign 
Dayton, whom he sent as boarding officer. 

It is not uninteresting to note here, as illus- 
trating how the hopes of prize-money faded, 
that the Panama was supposed to be worth 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars when 
she was captured. When she was sold she 
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brought $41,000, and this had to be divided 
with the Indiana, that came to supply a prize- 
crew after the Mangrove had held the Spaniard. 
As a matter of fact, the great majority of our 
naval officers would be glad to have the divid- 
ing of prize-money abolished in order to sub- 
stitute some system of rewards like the giving 
of medals, or special rank, for notable services. 
They are of the " strange people," mentioned 
by Ruskin, " who have other loves than those 
of wealth and other interests than those of com- 
merce." 

On the whole the story of the blockade dur- 
ing the first two weeks was, from a navy man's 
point of view, fairly interesting, even though 
there was nothing like a real naval battle. We 
had shut off the commerce of the island and 
had given the Spaniards a couple of tastes of 
Yankee shells. We had also cut out the cable 
leading from Havana to Key West, as a first step 
toward isolating Captain-General Blanco from 
Madrid. As a next step in this last work it 
was proposed to cut the three cables leading 
from Cienfuegos to Santiago de Cuba and 
thence to Jamaica and Hayti. The Mai^ble- 
head, Captain B. H. McCalla, had been on the 
Cienfuegos blockading station for three weeks, 
while the Nashville, Captain Maynard, and the 
revenue cutter Windom, Captain S. E. Mc- 
Guire, had come to assist, when on the loth of 
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May it was decided to cut the cables. The 
cable landing had been located by the little 
cable-house on the beach. Because of the 
shoal water inshore it was necessary to go in 
with several ordinary cutters (row boats) and 
two steam-launches to do the work, but the 
ships stood by to cover the party as well as 
might be. 

Lieutenant C. M. Winslow was placed in 
command, with Lieutenant E. A. Anderson to 
assist, and volunteers were called for among 
the men, because of the great danger attending 
the work. At the call the entire force of all 
the ships volunteered, and selection had to be 
made from men who crowded and bulldozed 
each other in their anxiety to get to the front. 

After the beach with the thick brush back 
of it had been well shelled, the boats all ran in 
until within about two hundred feet of the 
sand, where the two launches stopped, and the 
row-boats went on until ninety feet from shore, 
where they were covered as well as possible by 
one-pounders on the launches. 

The Spanish had fled from the fire of the 
ships, but they came back when that was 
stopped — came at the end, a thousand strong, 
to low earthworks concealed in the brush, and 
armed with machine guns and one-pounders. 
Our launches opened fire on them, while our 
men in the cutters began fishing for the cables 
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lying on the sand in the shoal waters. But it 
was slow work getting hold of the cables, and 
slower still getting them up across the cutters 
where pieces could be chopped from them, and 
the Spaniards were gaining courage every min- 
ute. 

The fire from shore began at long range, but 
the range was decreased, and the rapidity in- 
creased as our work progressed. For a time 
their fire was wild, but by the time we had 
taken a length from one of the cables they had 
obtained the range. Finally one of the men 
at the oars was struck, but he held his place, 
and no one knew it until he fell in a faint. 
Then his mates saw a great pool of blood just 
under his thwart. He had been sitting there 
in silence bleeding to death, rather than risk 
alarming his mates by saying he was hurt. 

A few moments later another fell in like 
fashion, and then another and another. Not 
a man cried out, nor did any one even so 
much as wince, save as the blows of the shot 
made them shiver for an instant. Even when 
Herman W. Kuchneister, a marine, was shot 
through the jaw in a way to mutilate the lower 
part of his face frightfully, he did not so much 
as groan. 

For two hours and a half the men grappled 
and tugged and cut, under the fire of the Span- 
iards, who were lying behind breastworks and 
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concealed in the brush. Our ships were pow- 
erless to defend, because our men were within 
thirty yards of the beach, and the guns of the 
launches were inadequate to the work. The 
Spaniards were rapidly increasing in numbers, 
and at the last it was estimated that a thousand 
of them were furiously pumping their Maus- 
ers at our boats. The water about the cutters 
was splashed as in a tropical rain-storm, and 
Lieutenant Winslow, having cut two of the 
cables, reluctantly left the third, and took his 
men out of range. 

Then the Windom went in to avenge our 
losses. The Spaniards fled to a nearby light- 
house for shelter, but found it a hot corner. 
A four-inch shell toppled it over, and sent them 
in a wild cross-country race. 

The official report gave our loss as one killed 
— Patrick Regan— with two — H. W. Kuch- 
neister and Ernest Suntzenich, mortally 
wounded, and six others, H. Henrickson, John 
J. Doran, John Davis, Robert Valz, William 
Levery, and Lieutenant Winslow were hurt 
more or less. Only one of the wounded died, 
however, and there were two others very 
slightly wounded. 

Winslow is a son of the Winslow who com- 
manded the Kearsarge when she sank the 
Alabama. 

That was the first time in this war that our 
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men were under a fire that drew blood. It was 
the first time that any man in the expedition 
had ever been under an enemy's fire, good or 
bad. The commander's report very truthfully 
said that they behaved with " the utmost cool- 
ness and intrepidity." Veterans never behaved 
better. 

That was off Cienfuegos during the fore- 
noon of May II, 1898. In the afternoon of 
the same day our men, with equal coolness, 
faced bloodier disaster at Cardenas. 

The Machias, under Commander John F. 
Merry, the Wilmington, under Commander 
Chapman C. Todd, the torpedo-boat Win- 
slow, under Lieutenant John B. Bernadou, 
with the revenue cutter Hudson, under Lieu- 
tenant F. H. Newcomb, had been guarding 
the coast from Matanzas to Cardenas for some 
time, the rendezvous being off the mouth of 
Cardenas Bay. They had learned that three 
small Spanish gun-boats were lying at the piers 
in Cardenas, and the one question most con- 
sidered by our crews, was how to get those 
vessels out for a fight. 

Under the circumstances the question was 
not easily answered. Cardenas Bay is simply 
a great shoal-water lagoon, say twenty-five 
miles long and six broad, that is shut off from 
the sea by a long peninsula on the west, and 
innumerable islands in an irregular chain. The 
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main channel has but ten and one-half feet of 
water in it at one place, and but fifteen feet 
in several miles of its course. So long as the 
Spaniards remained at the piers they were 




Chart of Cardenas Bay. 

fairly safe, because of the greater draught of 
the American boats and the intricacies of the 
channel, which was also mined. 

However, the torpedo-boat Foote had been 
used with success to draw the fire of shore 
batteries at Matanzas, and Commander Merry, 
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as senior officer, on May 9th, sent the Win- 
slow into Cardenas Bay to see what effect her 
presence would have on the gun-boats there. 

Dashing across the shoals until within a 
mile or so of the town, Captain Bernadou 
opened fire with his little one-pounders. The 
Machias followed to the chain of islands 
where the water shoals, and there awaited de- 
velopments. The fire of the Winslows one- 
pounders, it may be said in anticipation of 
what is to be told of torpedo-boats farther on, 
was not especially effective against either the 
gun-boats or a shore battery near the town, 
while her torpedoes were entirely useless against 
the shore battery. However, she did exas- 
perate the crew of a gun-boat until it steamed 
out in chase of her. Retreating slowly, the 
Winslow enticed the gun-boat out until within 
long range of the Machias. The men of the 
Machias were so eager that they couldn't wait 
longer, and the first round having landed a 
six-pound shell on the Spaniard, it made its 
best speed back to the piers. A channel mine 
was exploded near the Winslow, but no dam- 
age was done. 

On the morning of the nth, a channel not 
often used was sounded out, and at i o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Wilmington, the Winslow 
and the Htidson passed this and steered up 
the bay toward the city, the Winslow leading 
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Lieutenant John B. Bernadou of 
the JVifislow, 



because of her shoal draught. On arriving 
within a mile and a half of the piers the 
Wilmington stopped, and 
Commander Todd ordered 
Bernadou to run in and cut 
out one of the Spanish 
gun-boats. 

To fully understand the 
peril that the Winslow was 
to face it should be remem- 
bered that she was built of 
plates that a Mauser rifle 
can penetrate ; that the 
afternoon was bright and 
clear ; that she had to run toward the sun, with 
the sun's rays in the eyes^ of her men ; that the 
distance she was to run was a mile and a half, 
that she was to cut out a gun-boat armed with 
larger guns than hers and defended not only by 
its crew, but by the crews of two other gun- 
boats, not to mention the land forces, and that 
her prey was tied up at the piers of a city of 
thick-walled houses behind which the sharp- 
shooters would have perfect protection. 

Nevertheless, Bernadou and his men cheer- 
fully drove the Winslow ahead for half a mile 
or more without incident, and then found their 
vessel steering between lines of little red buoys 
that were bobbing on the waves. The buoys 
seemed to be there to mark a channel, the men 
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thought, but in a moment their mistake was 
apparent, for a masked battery to the east of 
the city opened fire with an accuracy that 



The Conning-tower of the Winslow, Showing Effect of Shots Coming through 
from Opposite Side. 
From a photo loaned by Colliers Weekly. 

showed the buoys had been placed there to 
mark the range. 

The first shot struck but a few yards away 
and the second, a three-inch shell, crashed 
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through the Winsloms bow, completely wreck- 
ing the steering-gear and leaving her helpless. 

A moment later the Spanish gun-boat at the 
pier began firing, and the Winslows crew turned 
loose their three little one-pounders in reply. 
Then came a shot that knocked a big splinter 
of steel from the Winslows deck. It buried 
itself in Bernadou's groin, making a serious 
wound, but Bernadou bound a towel around it, 
and shoved a one-pound shell into the towel as 
a tourniquet. That checked the flow of blood, 
and he ran aft to get the hand steering-gear at 
work. Before he could get there a shot had 
wrecked that, too, and as he stopped to con- 
sider what to do next a man from below re- 
ported one boiler pierced and one engine 
wrecked. The cloud of steam from the for- 
ward hatch confirmed the report, and there the 
Winslow lay helpless under the hottest cannon 
fire from the Spanish known to the whole his- 
tory of the war. 

It was then that the resourcefulness of the 
Yankee naval man became apparent for the 
first time in this war. The boiler was spouting 
scalding steam, but the men there cut off its 
connections. An engine cylinder was smashed, 
but it was at once disconnected, and with one 
boiler and a part of an engine in order, the en- 
gineers reported ready for service, and Berna- 
dou ordered them to go ahead. Any. move- 
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ment would change the range at which the 
Spaniards must aim. Having no steering-gear 
to control her the IVinslow 
gradually turned to one 
side, seeing which Berna- 
dou stationed his assistant, 
Ensign Worth Bagley, at 
the hatch above the en- 
gines and began working 
the vessel forward and 
back. While Bagley stood 
there passing orders some 
of the coal - passers from 
the disabled boiler and 
other noncombatants gathered about him to 
gaze in idle curiosity at the Spanish batteries 
on shore — ^ batteries that were by this time 
catching steel hail from the four-inch rifles of 
the Wilmington, not to mention smaller pro- 
jectiles. The thought that they were in serious 
danger never entered the head of one of that 
group. 

But though the Spaniards were at last under 
a deadly fire they were still working their guns, 
and the IVinslow had not yet run clear of the 
red buoys. A Spanish shell came on board 
the Winslow right in the midst of the idle 
group, and striking a hose-reel, exploded. Bag- 
ley staggered forward to the signal mast, 
clutched at it vainly and sank down, dead. 
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with his arms around it. Another man, cry- 
ing, " Save me ! Save me ! " tumbled over- 
board, but was caught and hauled back. A 
half-dozen more were knocked about the nar- 
row deck. 

And then came the Hudson to the rescue. 
She was a mere tug in size and model, and 
the fire of the Spaniards became, for the mo- 
ment, more furious as they saw that they had 
made another accurate shot, but Captain New- 
comb brought his vessel within reach, and 
Lieutenant H. Scott threw a tow-line to the 
Winslow. When it was fast the Hudson 
started away as deliberately as if she had hold 
of a lighter in New York Bay. The line 
parted, cut by a shot, it is supposed, but New- 
comb made fast again, this time alongside 
the disabled craft, and towed her clear, while 
the Wilmington shot the Spanish gun-boats 
and battery to pieces, and fired the town with 
her shells. 

What losses were sustained ashore have nev- 
er been definitely reported. Our own included 
Ensign Worth Bagley, John Barberes, oiler, 
G. Deneefe and George B. Meek, firemen, and 
E. B. Tunnell, cook, killed. The wounded 
were Lieutenant J. B. Bernadou, and Will- 
iam Patterson and Daniel McKeoun, seamen. 
The Winslow went to Key West under her 
own steam, and was repaired in a few weeks. 
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Bernadou was back in command after a brief 
sojourn in the hospital. It is a remarkable fact 
that nearly one-third the lives lost afloat in the 
war with Spain were destroyed by that one 
shell at Cardenas, while the lives lost in the 
two fights on that "bloody nth" — six — ex- 
ceeded all other naval losses afloat or ashore 
throughout the war, excepting those of the 
marines at Guantanamo, who also lost six. 

Stirring as were the incidents of that fight 
at Cardenas one very significant fact — perhaps 
the most significant of the story— remains to 
be told. Bernadou, who was so cool and re- 
sourceful, has been conspicuous in the service 
as a student. As a linguist, he has translated 
a number of foreign naval papers for the use 
oi our service. He has been an original con- 
tributor also to our naval literature, and at the 
same time has held a leading place as an ex- 
pert in the manufacture of smokeless powder. 
It may surprise some to find what rule-o'-thumb 
sailors call " scientists " making such a record 
in battle, but the whole story of this war is full 
of such records. In fact, culture has made our 
officers at once physically braver and mentally 
more resourceful instead of enervating them. 



CHAPTER X 

DEWEY AT MANILA 

GOOD WORK OF THE BALTIMORE'S MEN AIDED BY THE BRITISH IN 

HONG KONG PRECAUTIONS ON THE WAY TO MANILA — A NIGHT 

ATTACK ON OUR SQUADRON — THE SCENE AT DAWN — WHEN 
MONTOJO BECAME DESPERATE — WRETCHED USE OF MINES AND 
TORPEDO-BOATS — A STRIKING EXHIBIT OF THE REPOSE OF 
CONSCIOUS POWER — CHRISTENING OF THE BABY BATTLE-SHIP 
— SPANISH VIEWS OF THE CONFLICT. 

We began our preparations for war in the 
hope that no more than a demonstration on 
the coast of Cuba would be needed to secure 
peace for that unfortunate island, but we were 
quickly driven by Spanish resistance into a 
conflict that flamed on opposite sides of the 
earth. Looking ahead to the growing war- 
cloud, the Navy Department had ordered the 
Baltimore, near the middle of April, to leave 
Yokohama and join Commodore George 
Dewey at Hong Kong, with a view of send- 
ing the entire Asiatic squadron (except the 
antiquated Mortocacy) thence to Manila. The 
Baltimore was commanded by Captain Ne- 
hemiah M. Dyer and Lieutenant-Commander 
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Gottfried Blocklinger was his executive officer. 
The ship reached Hong Kong on that Friday 
morning (April 2 2d) when Sampson led his 
squadron from Key West, and the echo of the 
Nashville s gun in capturing the Buenaven- 
tura was heard in Commodore Dewey's cabin 
on the Olympia in Hong Kong harbor. The 
capture of the merchant ship was an act of 
war that would travel like a tidal wave to 
break in blood on the beach at far Manila. 
There was need of the Baltimore for instant 
service, and here she v^ras in Hong Kong, but 
unfortunately foul-bottomed and short of coal 
and other supplies. 

To the dry-dock, therefore, Dewey sent her, 
and her captain and executive officer were the 
men for the hour ; moreover, she was in a Brit- 
ish port. Rarely in the history of navies has 
such swift work been done. At the end of 
forty-eight hours she had been docked, cleaned, 
painted, and floated again, and every needed 
article taken on board. That was accomplished 
by Sunday, April 24th, and it was remarkably 
lucky so, for on that day the Spanish Gov- 
ernment issued its formal decree, declaring that 
war existed with the United States, and in 
consequence of the notice thereof which was 
telegraphed to neutral governments, the Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong, as the representative 
of Her Majesty's Government, was obliged 
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to notify the belligerent Dewey to leave tne 
harbor. 

Under the rule, Dewey was allowed twenty- 
four hours in which to leave, but at 2 o'clock 
that afternoon the war-ships Boston, Captain 
Frank Wildes ; the Concord, Captain Asa 
Walker, and the Petrel, Captain Edward P. 
Wood, sailed away. With them went the 
revenue cutter, Hugh McCulloch, Captain 
Daniel B. Hodgsdon (of the revenue service), 
which was assigned to despatch-boat service, 
and two transports, the Nanshau and Zafiro, 
which had recently been secured by Commodore 
Dewey with 3,600 tons of coal, and six months' 
supplies for the squadron between them. 

At 10 o'clock on Monday the flag-ship 
Olympia, Captain Charles V. Gridley, followed 
by the Baltimore and the Raleigh, Captain 
Joseph B. Coghlan, sailed away also. Of the 
temper of the people our squadron left in Hong 
Kong, Gunner Joel C. Evans, of the Boston 
wrote (see Century for August, 1898) : " When 
we were leaving port for Manila the captain of 
the Immortaliti (British) shouted to Captain 
Wildes : ' You will surely win. I have seen 
too much of your target practice to doubt it.' " 
Evans adds, " I believe the Russian, German, 
and French naval officers thought Spain would 
conquer." 

Uniting his forces at Mirs Bay, in Chinese 
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territory, thirty miles from Hong Kong, Com- 
modore Dewey started for Manila on Wednes- 
day, April 27th, at , , 

2 o'clock in the 1 

afternoon — the day 
on which Sampson 
bombarded Matan- 
zas — the Olympia 
leading, with her 
band playing " El 
Capitan," and the 
Baltimore, Raleigh, 
Petrel, Concord, and 
Boston in line astern, 
and the other ships 
in a line parallel and 
to starboard. To the 
impatient crews the 
speed maintained — eight knots — was nerve-try- 
ing, but Dewey knew that the Spanish at Manila 
had been notified of his start on the day he left 
Hong Kong, and that any time saved by high 
speed would not be worth the expense in coal, 
and it was not until Saturday, April 30th, that 
the coast of the big island of Luzon, on which 
Manila stands, was reached. 

It appears now that Dewey had timed his 
squadron to arrive off Point Bolinao in the 
morning, for the reason that, according to re- 
ports at Hong Kong, the Spanish Admiral, Mon- 




The late Captain Charles V, Gridley of the 
Flag-ship Olympia. 
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tojo, was to come out to destroy the American 
squadron on the open sea. Dewey was in 
search of the Spanish squadron, and by making 
his landfall on the coast of Luzon in the morn- 
ing he would have a whole day for running 
down the coast, and so be in no danger of leav- 
ing the Spaniard concealed in some place be- 
hind him. The wisdom of so doing is apparent, 
even to a landsman who examines the chart of 
the island, for there are several hiding-places 
on the coast, Subig Bay, thirty miles north of 
Manila Bay, being especially adapted for what 
may be called a nautical ambush. 

Some preparations for a battle were made 
before leaving Hong Kong. The ships were 
painted lead color, for one thing, and some of 
the boats were swathed in canvas, and nettings 
were stretched to stop splinters. Moreover, 
the ammunition-tubes were armored, as far as 
possible, by winding chain cables around them. 
On the way over, the men, with few exceptions, 
had their hair cut close to their heads, both for 
the sake of coolness in a hot climate and to 
facilitate the work of the surgeon in dressing 
probable scalp wounds. Now that they were 
on the coast the crew went to work with axes 
on the woodwork of the ships. Cabin parti- 
tions were cut away, and with doors, trunks, 
chests, curios — everything that could throw a 
splinter when struck by a shot— was cast over- 
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board, until the sea was strewn for miles with 
the ddbris of beautiful and useful woodwork. 

Meantime, on finding the north coast clear, 
the Boston and the Concord were sent ahead at 
full speed to examine Subig Bay, and before 
they were out of sight the Baltimore was sent 
to support them in case the Spaniards should 
be there, but at 5 o'clock our entire squad- 
ron was in the bay and no enemy had been 
seen. 

Now, it was well known to Commodore 
Dewey that a telegraph station stood on Point 
Bolinao and that his presence on the coast had 
been known by the Spanish at Manila ever since 
his arrival. In order to fully appreciate what 
was done next it is necessary to consider the lay 
of the land in connection with this fact that the 
Spanish were not to be taken unawares. 

A look at the chart shows that Luzon Island 
lies north and south, as to its length, and that 
Manila Bay is roughly a four-sided body of 
water projecting inland from the southwest 
corner of the island. The mouth of the bay is 
about six miles wide. One mile off shore from 
the north point lies Corregidor Island, and the 
water between this island and the south point 
is perhaps five miles wide. Now, Corregidor 
Island is a considerable body of land and, 
moreover, it rises six hundred feet above the 
sea. On its crest a battery of eight-inch mod- 
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ern Krupp guns had been erected, while the 
south point of the bay was guarded by a similar 
battery erected on El Fraile Island, which lies 
perhaps a half mile from the beach. If well 
handled these guns might sink the best battle- 
ship afloat, the guns on Corregidor being espe- 
cially well placed to deliver a plunging fire. 
Nor was that all, for reports said that the 
Spaniards had filled the channel with fields of 
torpedoes. 

Somewhere behind these formidable works 
lay the Spanish squadron, its officers waiting 
with guns loaded, no doubt, for the Yankees 
to come — the Yankees whose protected decks 
ranged from four and three-quarter inches thick 
on the Olympia, down to three-quarters of an 
inch on the Concord. It was a battle-ship job 
to hunt that Spanish squadron, and Dewey had 
not one armored ship, properly so called, to aid 
him, but he had a plenty of Harveyized grit in 
his own heart and among his crews, and he 
thought that might serve instead of battle-ships. 

Calling his captains on board the flag-ship in 
Subig Bay, he gave them their orders, and then, 
at 6 o'clock, led the way down the coast at a 
speed that would bring him into the mouth of 
the wide channel of Manila Bay at midnight 
precisely. The other ships followed each other, 
with a hooded light on the taffrail of each for 
a guide to the one behind, the revenue cutter 
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and the transports bringing up the rear of the 
war-ship line. 

In perfect silence the squadron drifted along 
through the night in a course almost due south 
until well below Corregidor Island, and then 
turned to the east and north, straight into the 
bay. The heights of the Spanish island loomed 
like a mountain in the night, but not a sign of 
alarm was seen there as the squadron turned 
into the bay until the firemen on the revenue 
cutter, just as she was turning, were obliged to 
stoke her fires. At that a blaze of flame and a 
shower of sparks arose from her funnel, for she 
was using the inflammable Japanese coal, and 
the sentries on the island saw the flare. A mo- 
ment later they sent a rocket worming its way 
into the sky. 

An answering rocket arose from El Fraile 
instantly, while signal lights flashed for miles 
along the south shore of the bay. Then the 
quick flash of a great gun was seen on El Fraile, 
and a big shell with a roaring scream came 
hunting our ships. Instantly the Boston re- 
turned the fire with an eight-inch shell, "just to 
tell them they had seen us, surely," as Gun- 
ner Evans said, while the Concord fired two of 
her six-inch guns, and the McCulloch, which 
carried a few six-pounders, fired four times. 

That ended the firing on both sides, although 
the taffrail-lights must still have been within 
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plain view of the forts. Thereafter the ships 
slowly worked their way up the bay, with most 
of the men sleeping beside their guns until day 
broke, when all hands were once more called 
to duty, and hard bread, cold meat, and coffee 
were served to them as a morning " snack." 
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Chart of Manila Bay. 

The squadron at break of day lay seven 
miles due west from Manila city (see chart), 
and perhaps an equal distance northwest of 
the little sandy hook, marked Cavite — a sandy 
hook which partly encloses a small bight in the 
coast where were lying the ships of the Span- 
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ish Admiral stretched out in a line that began 
"behind the hook and led away toward Manila 
city for nearly a mile. 

Not a Spanish ship had steam up — why 
should a Spanish admiral doubt the ability of 
the men in the forts down the bay to stop 
any Yankee squadron ? Moreover, there were 
the forts on Cavite Point with their beautiful 
Krupp rifles to aid the Spanish ships, as well 
as guard the naval arsenal behind them, while 
over to the east, seven miles away, on the 
outskirts of Manila, were still other forts with 
Krupp guns, and the Yankee squadron must 
needs get within their range if a fight were 
really intended. The Yankees had passed the 
forts below, without doubt, but 

It was Sunday morning. May i, 1898. At 
5.15 o'clock precisely the Spaniards opened 
fire with a big gun in a Manila city fort. Our 
sailors saw a huge puff of smoke and then a 
big projectile dropped into the water a mile 
or so from the flag-ship Olympia. At this 
time Commodore Dewey was standing on the 
Olympia s bridge, while Fleet-Captain Ben- 
jamin P. Lamberton, Flag-Lieutenant Thomas 
M. Brumby, Executive Officer Corwin P. 
Rees, and the Navigator-Lieutenant C. G. 
Calkins were with him. Captain Gridley was 
obliged to go into the armored conning tower, 
lest a chance shell sweep the bridge and leave 
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the ship without an ofificer of high rank. The 
men had already cleared away the dishes used 
in their light repast and had returned to their 
guns. The air was motionless and the sea a 
perfect level. The rose light of dawn had 
suffused the eastern sky, but a faint haze in 
the dead air curtained off the Spaniards in 
the little harbor at Cavite, so that they were 
wholly invisible. But Dewey knew they were 
there (ten fighting ships besides transports and 
two torpedo-boats), and hoisting the old flag 
to fore and main peaks and the spanker-gafif 
or taffrail staff of every ship, he left the trans- 
ports with the McCulloch in the middle of the 
bay, headed the Olympia off toward the north- 
erly end of the bay, swung her around in a 
wide arc toward Manila on the east, and with 
his fighting squadron following him with the 
precision of a tow on the great lakes, he 
steamed straight at his anchored prey. A 
signal at the yard-arm read, " Fire as con- 
venient." 

While yet he was several miles away the 
Spanish squadron appeared with colors up, and 
the fierce little gunners in the Cavite forts 
began to fire their big guns. The Spanish 
ships soon joined in, but Dewey held on his 
way into that hail of steel without reply, while 
his crews at their guns, " with set teeth and the 
smile that one sees so often on the faces of 
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men in the prize ring," awaited the word in 
silence. 

At last, when a little more than two miles 
away from forts and anchpred squadron, the 
Olympia swerved to the right (west), so as to 
pass the Spaniards broadside to broadside, and 
then, turning to the captain of the ship, Dewey 
said, quietly : 

"When you are ready, you may fire. Grid- 
ley," and Gridley passed the order to the eager 
gunners in the Olyvtpids forward turret. The 
two long eight-inch rifles there were already 
trained on the Spanish flag-ship, and as the 
order was heard they made quick reply. Two 
darting flashes in the midst of a rolling cloud 
of smoke were seen, and with a shivering roar 
the projectiles were hurled at the doomed 
Spaniards. 

" Almost instantly — it seemed like an echo 
— came the sound of the guns of the other 
ships " of the Yankee squadron. It was at ex- 
actly 5.35 o'clock that the first guns on the 
Olympia were fired. Our ships were slowed 
down as they approached the Spaniards to give 
our gunners a better chance. The headway 
was just about right to carry the guns of the 
leader clear of the smoke they made, and seeing 
this, and that the Yankees were now well with- 
in range, the Spaniards worked their guns with 
redoubled fury. To the crews of the transports 
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it seemed that " never did spectators watch a 
more desperate game." The water on every 
side of our ships was cut and slashed into foam 
and spray, while the guns at Manila reached 
out to fill the air about the transports, as well 
as the fighting ships, with screaming shot. 

Passmg the anchored squadron at a range of 
a mile and a half, Dewey led his ships in front 
of the forts on Cavite Point, and then turn- 
ing slowly about, went back at them with the 
fresh batteries to starboard. He had given 
the Spaniards such punishment as they had 
never dreamed of, but they were fighting with 
the desperation of cornered cats, and their fire 
seemed undiminished. 

Indeed, as our squadron drew near once 
more, a huge mine-field was exploded a thou- 
sand yards or so in advance of the Olympia, 
and then, when it was seen that the mine had 
failed to do its work, the beautiful white flag- 
ship Reina Christina slipped her cable and 
came steaming out to meet the Olympia, rail 
against rail. Here, if ever, was uncircumspect 
valor — ^the clawing dash of the cat at the unre- 
lenting bull-dog — but the guns of almost our 
entire squadron were turned upon her, and no 
flesh and blood could face the hell of bursting 
steel that was hurled upon her. Her sides were 
crushed in, her men melted away from their 
guns, and turning her about. Admiral Montojo 
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Admiral Montojo, 



headed her back toward the shelter of the bay. 
But just as she turned her stern fairly toward 
our squadron one of the clear-eyed gunners in 
the Olympias forward tur- 
ret let drive his eight-inch 
rifle. It was a shot like that 
fired by Commodore Mac- 
donough at the flag-ship of 
the enemy on Lake Cham- 
plain, for it raked the Rei7ia 
Christina from stern to 
bow, killing and wounding 
sixty men (her captain was 
among the killed), and start- 
ed a fire in her splintered woodwork that could 
not be extinguished. She had come out to 
overwhelm our Olympia, and within ten min- 
utes was sent drifting back, a flaming wreck 
from which every man able to do so was flee- 
ing for life. 

But though he had lost his best ship, 
Admiral Montojo would not yet surrender. 
Lowering a boat in the midst of the battle, 
like Commodore Perry on Lake Erie, he 
rowed away with his flag " through fire and 
smoke " to the Isla de Cuba. Reaching this 
vessel in safety, he signalled to two small tor- 
pedo-boats to go out and do the work in 
which he had failed. 

A moment later the black sneaks came fly- 
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ing at full speed, straight for the Olympia. 
Her large guns were turned upon them the 
moment they appeared, but without effect, for 
their speed was too great for such unwieldy 
weapons, and while yet our men were reload- 
ing the great guns, the torpedo-boats had ar- 
rived at a range of 800 yards. 

But there their careers ended. The lean sec- 
ondary batteries — the murderous rapid-fire six- 
pounders — -took up the fight, "the surface of the 
ocean burst into foam under the hail of shot " 
about the doomed boats, and then a cloud of 
white smoke or steam arose suddenly from the 
leader, and in an instant she sank out of sight. 
Whether her boiler was pierced or her torpedo 
exploded will never be known, for all hands on 
board of her perished. 

And when she sank her mate turned about 
and fled to the beach, where it was afterward 
found riddled, and splashed with blood. 

Steaming on to the east, our squadron turned 
back to pass the Spaniards a third time. They 
found the Don Antonio de Ulloa in flames near 
the burning Spanish flag-ship, but her crew 
were still firing their guns. Her captain had 
nailed the blood and gold flag to the mast, and 
she sank under the renewed fire of our ships, 
with her colors flying, and her guns working 
till the sissing water entered their hot muzzles. 

Stripped naked to the waist, bare-headed and 
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bare-footed, and with the perspiration streak- 
ing their smoke-grimed bodies, our men were 
working the guns with regularity and precision, 
while the enemy fought back in a frenzy. The 
Yankees laughed and cheered. The Spaniards 
sputtered and screamed. The Castillo was 
now spurting flames from every hatch. The 
Lombardic griffin was closing its claws about 
the poisonous dragon. 

Five times in all our ships steamed across 
the Spanish front. The tropical sun had come 
up in a cloudless sky to heat the dead air over 
the sea. For two hours our men with tense 
nerves had worked in the choking smoke 
about their guns, and in the magazines and 
the stoke-holes where the temperature varied 
from 116° up to more than 150°. Even the 
brawniest of Yankee sailors could not stand 
that work for many hours and keep his work 
up to the highest quality. The Commodore, 
with his iron frame, was still fresh and fit, but 
he remembered his men. Why should he ex- 
haust them utterly ? He would stretch out 
and rest for a time, while the dragon writhed 
broken and pierced in the clutch of his claws. 

The signal to cease firing fluttered aloft on 
the Olympia, and then she led the way out 
beyond the range of the big guns and stopped. 
The crews from below came upon deck, gasp- 
ing for air in some cases, but with one glance 
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at the burning wrecks off Cavite Point they 
forg-ot their trouble, and with their hands in 
the air, or clasping one another about the neck, 
they found breath to cheer and shout for the 
old flag above them. And then when they 
quieted down because their voices were failing 
them utterly, the boatswains' whistles screamed 
a welcome call to breakfast. 

As Dewey retired the Spanish governor of 
the island made haste to telegraph to Madrid : 
" Our fleet engaged the enemy in a brilliant 
combat, protected by the Cavite and Manila 
forts. They obliged the enemy with heavy 
loss to manoeuvre repeatedly." 

The firing that was continued from the forts 
long after Dewey was out of range was char- 
acteristic of the race as that despatch was, but 
their vivas as they saw our ships retire were 
choked with tears when they turned to look at 
their squadron. 

It was at 7.45 o'clock that the Olympia led 
the line of battle off to a resting-place, and for 
three hours the men stretched out on deck, 
eating another bit of cold comfort, talking of 
what they had seen and done, and in many 
cases sleeping comfortably to make up for 
what they had lost the night before. At 10.45 
the Commodore concluded that it was time to 
finish the morning's work, and sent the Balti- 
more in to renew the fight. 
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A refreshing breeze had come by this time, 
and with a lengthening cloud of smoke pour- 
ing from her funnels, the Baltimore ploughed 
through the dancing waves toward Cavite 
Point, making a magnificent picture in the 
eyes of the men on the other ships. So dense, 
indeed, was her aerial wake that she disappeared 
from their view, but in a few minutes (it was 
at 1 1. 1 6 o'clock) the ringing reports of her 
guns told the story of her arrival within range. 
Then the Olyinpia and the Concord went in 
to help her. After a little time the Boston, 
the Raleigh, and the Petrel came to take their 
places, and the two divisions thus formed in 
our squadron alternated in the attack. Nor 
was this the only change made in the tactics. 
In the morning the ships in one long line 
had steamed to and fro across the enemy's 
front, but now the ships ran in until a mile 
and a half from the forts, stopped, took the 
range carefully and then opened a fire so 
deadly that almost every shot struck home. 
The morning's fight had been directed chiefly 
at the Spanish ships, but now the Commodore 
was determined to reduce the fort. At the 
range taken even our six-pounders were avail- 
able — not that they could penetrate a sand 
fort, but they could hurl their vicious pro- 
jectiles through the embrasures and drive the 
Spaniards from the guns there, while our big 
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projectiles came to dismount the guns and de- 
stroy the works on every side. 

However, the remaining vessels of the Span- 
ish squadron were by no means ignored. Their 
flag-ship had been already destroyed, and the 
hulks of three others were blazing as the sec- 
ond part of the battle began ; but the smaller 
vessels — especially the gun-boats — were still 
making a fight, hopeless though it must have 
seemed to their crews. They had one slight 
advantage in this, that the water about Cavite 
Point was too shoal for our cruisers, and seeing 
this, Captain Wood, of the little gun-boat Petrel, 
steamed boldly in where our cruisers could not 
go. He carried but four six-inch guns, two on 
a side, and they were of the old slow-firing style 
at that, but he proved the Roman dictum, that 
a short sword would serve when close to the 
enemy. The Petrel was named the Baby Bat- 
tle-ship for her effective work in Cavite harbor. 

Ship after ship was set on fire or driven 
ashore by her close-range fire. In one case a 
Spaniard hauled down his flag, and a boat was 
sent from the Petrel to bring the vessel out of 
the little harbor. But before the boat had cov- 
ered a third of the distance, the treacherous 
devils opened fire on it. Exasperated by the 
infamy, the boat's crew returned on board and 
a fire was directed at that vessel that sank her 
with all on board. 
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A few minutes after 12 o'clock the Bos- 
ton got so far in shore that her stern dragged 
into the bottom of the bay, and for a time it 
held her fast ; but while steadied by the mud, 
Gunner Evans declares (see Century for Au- 
gust) that her forward eight-inch gun dis- 
mounted three guns in the Spanish fort, and 
those three were the only ones left in commis- 
sion when she grounded. 

For an hour and a half — from 11. 16 a.m. un- 
til 12.30 P.M. (see Dewey's report) — the Span- 
iards sustained the slaughter- afloat and ashore, 
and then their blood and gold banner gave 
place to one of white. The signal " cease fir- 
ing'' was spread on the Olympia, and as the 
smoke of battle drifted off down the bay, our 
squadron made the welkin ring with their 
cheers of victory. The Olympia and one or 
two others had drawn off before that event, 
leaving the Petrel to complete the work in the 
harbor, and the Boston to that outside. 

" The Spanish lost the following vessels : 
Sunk, Reina Christina, Castillo, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa ; burned, Don Juait de Austria, Isla 
de Luzon, Isla de Ctiba, General Lezo, Mar- 
quis del Duero, El Correo, Velasco, and Isla 
de Mindanao (transport) ; captured, Rapido 
■3iXidi Hercules (tugs), and several small launches," 
says Dewey's report. And to this he adds : 
" I beg to state to the department that I doubt 
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if any commander-in-chief was ever served by 
more loyal, efficient, and gallant captains than 
those of the squadron now under my command. 
Captain Frank Wildes, commanding the Boston, 
volunteered to remain in command of his ves- 
sel, although his relief arrived before leaving 




Raleigh, Protected Cruiser. Dimensions, 300x42; draft, 20; displacement, 3,213. 
Speed, 19 knots. Mam battery, one six-inch, ten five-inch guns. 

Hong Kong. Assistant-Surgeon Kindelberger, 
of the Olympia, and Gunner J. C. Evans, of 
the Boston, also volunteered to remain after or- 
ders detaching them had arrived. The conduct 
of my personal staff was excellent. Com- 
mander B. P. Lamberton, chief of staff, was a 
volunteer for that position, and gave me most 
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efficient aid. Lieutenant Brumby, Flag-Lieu- 
tenant, and Ensign E. P. Scott, aide, performed 
their duties as signal officers in a highly credit- 
able manner. Caldwell, Flag-Secretary, volun- 
teered for and was assigned to a subdivision of 
a five-inch battery. Mr. J. L. Stickney, formerly 
an officer in the United States Navy, and now 
correspondent for the New York Herald, vol- 
unteered for duty as ray aide, and rendered 
valuable service. I desire specially to mention 
the coolness of Lieutenant C. G. Calkins, the 
navigator of the Olympia, who came under my 
personal observation, being on the bridge with 
me throughout the entire action, and giving 
the ranges to the guns with an accuracy that 
was proven by the excellence of the firing." 

To compare our squadron with that of the 
Spaniards only is entirely unfair to our sailors, 
for the Spanish squadron, though inferior to 
ours, was protected by the great guns of the 
Cavite forts and those of the forts at Manila 
which were just seven miles away. Some of 
the guns were eight-inch and some ten-inch 
Krupps having a muzzle energy according to 
Brassey's " Annual," of 14,050 tons — a gun that 
is about twice as powerful as the best on Dew- 
ey's ships, the eight-inch guns of the Olympia 
having a muzzle energy of 7,498 tons. The 
exact number of the guns in the Spanish forts 
has not been given in any of the reports from our 
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squadron, nor has any good description of thena 
appeared in the numerous works on Manila. 
But if we recall what one eight-inch shell did 
for the Reina Christina, and that Dewey's ships 
were WMthin range of the shore batteries for 
about five hours of fighting, it becomes plain 




Concord, Gun-boat. Dimensions, 230x36; draft, 16,7; displacement, 1,710. Speed, 
16.7 knots. Main battery, six six-inch guns. 



that even one eight-inch gun at Cavite, if well 
served, would have destroyed our entire squad- 
ron. A single well-directed ten-inch shell would 
have destroyed the best ship under Dewey's 
command. But we know there were " several 
modern guns of a larger calibre than any on 
our ships," at Cavite alone, and that our ships 
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were within easy range of these guns during 
the entire fight. It is certain that in weight 
and physical power of guns there was no supe- 
riority on our side, while the Spaniards had the 
advantage in the solid platform of their fort 
guns. 

However, here is a table giving the list of 
the Spanish ships, with the number of men and 
guns, as reported by Brassey's " Annual," an 
unbiassed British work printed before the war : 



THE SPANISH SQUADRON. 



Vessel. 


Class. 


Tons. 


■si 

bctL, 


"ft c 


Armament. 








S.s 




Reina Ma- 


Steel cruis- 


3.970 


280 


370 


Six 6.a-inch {Hontoria), two 2.7- 


Ha Chris- 


er. 








inch, three 2.2-inch quick-firing, 


ti7ia. 










two 1.5-inch, six 3-pounders, two 
muzzle-loaders. 


Castillo 


Wooden 
cruiser. 


3.342 


246 


300 


Four 5.9-inch (Krupp), two _ 4.7- 
inch, two 3.3-inch, four 2.9-inch, 
eight quick-firing, two muzzle- 
loaders. 


Don A ntoiiio 


Cruiser . . . 


1,130 


210 


130 


Four 4.7-inch (Hontoria), two 2.7- 


de Ulloa. 










inch, two quick-firing, five muzzle- 
loaders. 


Don Juan de 


Cruiser . . 


1,130 


210 


130 


Four 4.7-inch (Hontoria), three 
2.2-inch quick-firing, two 1.5-inch, 


A ustria. 




















five muzzle-loaders. 


Velasco 


Cruiser . , . 


1,152 


2IO 


173 


Three 5.9-inch (Armstrong), two 
2.7-inch (Hontoria), two muzzle- 
loaders. 


Isla de Lu- 


Gun-boat . . 


1,030 


200 


160 


Four 4.7-inch (Hontoria), four 6- 


zon. 










pounder quick-firing, twos-pound- 
ers, two muzzle-loaders. 


Isla de Cuba. 


Gun-boat . . 


1,030 


200 


160 


Four 4.7-inch (Hontoria), four 6- 
pounder quick-firing, two 3-pound- 
ers, two muzzle-loaders. 


General Le- 


Gun- vessel . 


524 


157 


97 


Two 4.7-inch (Hontoria), one 3.5- 


zo. 










inch, two quick-firing, one muzzle- 
loader. 


Elcano 


Gun-vessel, 


524 


157 


116 


Three 4. 7 -inch (Hontoria), two 
quick-firing, two muzzle-loaders. 


Marquis del 


Despatch- 


500 


157 


98 


One 6.2-inch muzzle-loader (Pal- 


Duero, 


vessel. 








liser), two 4.7-inch smooth-bore, 

one muzzle-loader. 


Isla del Min- 


Auxiliary- 


4,195 


376.S 




Unreported. 


danao. 


cruiser. 
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The following in the same detail is 

THE AMERICAN SQUADRON. 



Vessel. 


Class. 


Tons. 






Armament. 


Olympia. . . . 


Protected 
cruiser. 


5,870 


340 


450 


Ten 5-inch rapid-fire, four 8-inch 
breech-loaders, fourteen 6-pound- 
ers and seven i-pounder rapid- 
fire, four Gatlings, one field-gun. 


Baltimore . . 


Protected 
cruiser. 


4.413 


327 


386 


Four 8-inch breech-loaders, six 6- 
inch breech-loaders, four6-pound- 
ers, two 3-pounders, two i-pound- 
er rapid-fire, four 37-mm. Hotch- 
kiss, two Colts, one field-gun. 


Raleigh 


Protected 
cruiser. 


3>2i3 


300 


313 


Ten 5-inch rapid-fire, one 6-inch 
breech-loader, eight 6-pounders, 
four i-pounder rapid-fire, two 
Gatlings, one field-gun. 


Boston 


Protected 
cruiser. 


3,000 


271 


278 


Six 6-inch breech-loaders, two 8- 
inch breech-loaders, two 6-pound- 
ers, two 3-pounders, two i-pounder 
rapid-fire, two 47-nim. , two 37-mm. 
Hotchkiss, two Gatlings. 


Concord. . . . 


Gun-boat... 


1,710 


230 


194 


Six 6-inch breech-loaders, two 6- 

pounders, two 3-pounder rapid- 
fire, two 37-mm. Hotchkiss, two 
Gatlings. 


Petrel 


Gun-boat . . 


892 


176 


122 


Four 6-inch breech-loaders, two 3- 
pounders, one i-pounder rapid- 
fire, two 37-mm. Hotchkiss, two 
Gatlings. 



" Reports show that at the end of the en- 
gagement less than half the ammunition in the 
magazines of the ships had been discharged, 
and Admiral Dewey's command was in condi- 
tion to participate in another battle after it had 
finished with the Spanish force in Manila Bay,'' 
says the Army and Navy Journal. 

" The Baltimore, according to the report of 
her commanding officer, expended only ']t^ 
eight-inch shells, and the Boston only 48 of the 
same calibre, making an average of 20 pro- 
jectiles for each gun. A larger number of 
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six-inch shells were fired, the Baltmtore dis- 
charging 175, the Boston 162, and the Raleigh 
53. The Raleigh discharged 341 five-inch 
shells; 410 six-pounders were fired by the Bal- 
timore, 220 by the Boston, and 137 by the Ra- 
leigh. The Baltimore fired 169 three-pound- 
ers, and the Boston 420, and the Raleigh 100." 

Admiral Montojo had gone out of the bay 
some time before our squadron arrived, in- 
tending, he said, to meet Dewey on the open 
sea, but he must have taken a second look at 
the table of guns on board our ships and have 
considered that maybe the reports, current in 
Spanish periodicals, about the Yankees being 
incapable of fighting were somewhat exagger- 
ated. Anyway, he returned to the protection 
of the boasted forts at Cavite, but only to find 
them impotent to save his squadron, though 
armed with " several " guns of the best Euro- 
pean make and of larger calibre than ours. 

The Spanish official account of the battle 
says : 

" The Americans fired most rapidly. There came upon us 
numberless projectiles, as the three cruisers at the head of the line 
devoted themselves almost entirely to fight the Christina, my 
flag-ship. A short time after the action commenced one shell 
exploded in the forecastle and put out of action all those who 
served the four rapid-fire cannon, making splinters of the for- 
ward mast, which wounded the helmsman on the bridge. In the 
meantime another shell exploded in the orlop, setting fire to the 
crew's bags, which they were fortunately able to control. The 
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enemy shortened the distance between us, and rectifying his aim, 
covered us with a rain of rapid-fire projectiles. 

" At half-past seven one shell destroyed completely the steer- 
ing-gear, another exploded on the poop, and put out of action 
nine men. Another destroyed the mizzen-mast head, bringing 
down the Hag and my ensign. A fresh shell exploded in the 
officers' cabin, covering the hospital with blood, destroying the 
wounded who were being treated there. Another exploded in 
the ammunition-room astern, filling the quarters with smoke and 
preventing the working of the hand steering-gear. As it was 
impossible to control the fire, I had to flood the magazine when 
the cartridges were beginning to explode. 

" Amidships, several shells of smaller calibre went through 
the smoke-stack, and one of the large ones penetrated the fire- 
room, putting out of action one master-gunner and twelve men 
serving the guns. Another rendered useless the starboard bow 
gun. While the fire astern increased, fire was started forward 
by another shell which went through the hull and exploded on 
the deck. 

'' The broadside guns being undamaged, continued firing un- 
til there were only one gunner and one seaman remaining un- 
hurt for firing them. 

" The inefficiency of the vessels which composed my little 
squadron, the lack of all classes of the personnel, especially 
master-gunners, and seamen-gunners, the inaptitude of some of 
the provisional machinists, the scarcity of rapid-fire cannon, the 
strong crews of the enemy, and the unprotected character of the 
greater part of our vessels, all contributed to make more decided 
the sacrifice which we made for our country. 

" Our casualties, including those of the arsenal, amounted to 
three hundred and eight-een men killed and wounded." 

Admiral Montojo, in an interview with a re- 
porter of the London Mai^ soon after the bat- 
tle, said : 



" The Reina Christina and Don Juan de Austria, as you 
know, were old cruisers ; the Castillo was a wooden cruiser. 
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but was unable to steam, owing to the breaking down of her 
engines. The Don Atitoiiio de Ulloa and the Velasco were help- 
less, and were undergoing repairs off the arsenal. The Ofym- 
pia, Baliiinort:, Raleigh, and Boston engaged my flag-ship in 
turn about 5.30, attracted by my flag. I recognized the neces- 
sity of getting under way and slipped both anchors, ordering the 
other ships to follow my example. Although we recognized the 
hopelessness of fighting the American ships, we were busy re- 
turning their fire. The Reina Christina was hit repeatedly. 

" Shortly after 6.30 I observed fire on my ship forward, and 
our steering-gear was damaged, rendering the vessel unmanage- 
able. We were subjected to a terrific hail of shell and shot. 
The engines were struck and we estimated we had seventy hits 
about our hull and superstructure. The boilers were not hit, 
but the pipe to the condenser was destroyed. A few moments 
later I observed that the after part of the ship was on fire. A 
shell from an American ship had penetrated and burst with 
deadly effect, killing many of our men. My flag-lieutenant said 
to me : 

"'The ship is in flames. It is impossible to stay on the 
Christina any longer.' 

"He signalled to the gun-boat Isla de Cuba, and I and my 
staff were transferred to her and my flag was hoisted. Before 
leaving the Christina my flag was hauled down. My flag-ship 
was now one mass of flames. I ordered away all boats I could 
to save the crew. Many of the men jumped overboard without 
clothing and succeeded in reaching shore, several hundred yards 
away. Only a few men were drowned, the majority being 
picked up by the boats. 

" Before jumping overboard Captain Cadarse's son, a lieu- 
tenant on board the Christina, saw his father alive on deck, but 
others say that as the Captain was about to leave, a shell burst 
over the ship and killed him. We estimate that fifty-two men 
were killed on board the Christina and about one hundred and 
fifty wounded. The chaplain was killed, and the assistant phy- 
sician, the chief engineer, and three officers were wounded. The 
boatswain and chief gunner were both killed. In the Castillo 
only about fifteen men were killed, but there were many wound- 
ed, both on the Castillo and the Don Juan de Austria, on which 
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thirteen men were killed. Altogether, so far as we know at 
present, four hundred men were killed and wounded on our 
ships. 

" As soon as I transferred myself from the Reina Christina 
to the Isla de Cuba all the American shots were directed upon 
the Isla de Cuba, following my flag. We sought shelter behind 
the pier at Cavite, and, recognizing the futility of fighting more, 
I prepared to disembark, and gave orders for the evacuation of 
the remainder of the ships. The Castillo had been on fire from 
end to end for some time, and was, of course, already aban- 
doned. The Ulloa was also burning. IVIy last signal to the 
captains of all vessels was ' Scuttle and abandon your ships.' " 

Admiral Montojo was wounded in the left leg by an iron 
splinter, and his son, a lieutenant, was wounded in the hand by 
a shell splinter. The Admiral said he directed the fight from 
the bridge of the Reina Christina, which was not protected. 

A letter from Past-Assistant Engineer E. L. 
Beach, of the Baltimore, published in the New 
York Sun, says: 

"Every shot fired from our fleet was most deliberately, coolly, 
and pitilessly aimed. The Spaniards fired an enormous number 
of times, but with apparently the most impracticable aim. Shells 
dropped all around our ship ; we were in action for over four 
hours ; hundreds of shot and shell fell close to us. Only five or 
six pierced us and they did no damage. 

"The damage done by our ships was frightful. I have vis- 
ited all of the sunken Spanish ships, and, had I not seen the 
effects of American marksmanship, I would hardly give credit 
to reports of it. One smoke-stack of the Castillo, a 3,300-ton 
Spanish ship, was struck eight times, and the shells through the 
hull were so many and so close that it is impossible that a Span- 
iard could have lived on her deck. The other large ship, the 
Reina Christina, was perforated in the same way. We did not 
employ much tactics, because there wasn't much need for them. 
There were the enemy, and we went for them buUheadedly and 
made them exceedingly sick." 
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That is to say, the Spaniards were wiped out, 
while in our squadron, the shell that did the 
most distressful damage exploded in the pri- 
vate room of Ensign John S. Doddridge on the 
Boston and ruined its looks. 

While a few shot from the Spanish ships 
struck ours, not one from the forts did so, and 
the whole damage our vessels received was ut- 
terly insignificant. Three shots hulled the 
Olympia, but did no damage beyond cracking 
a plate or two. 

Dewey's report on this matter says : " I am 
happy to report that the damage done to the 
squadron under my command was inconsider- 
able. Several of the vessels were struck and 
even penetrated, but the damage was of the 
slightest, and the squadron is in as good con- 
dition now as before the battle." 

Admiral Montojo's statement regarding the 
loss of life on the Spanish side was given in 
detail some days later. The Spanish then re- 
ported that they had 78 killed on the ships 
and 23 on shore, a total of loi, while 235 were 
wounded afloat, and 45 in the fort — a total of 
280. This gives 381 killed and wounded. On 
our side eight men were slightly wounded. 
They were all on the Baltimore, and were hurt 
by a 4.7-inch shot that came in on the gun- 
deck. The men were struck by the dibris of 
a box of fixed ammunition that was exploded 
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by this shell. They were : Lieutenant Frank 
W. Kellogg, and Ensign Noble E. Irwin, with 
M. J. Buddinger, R. L. Barlow, R. P. Covert, 
W. O'Keefe, R. Ricciardelli, andE. Snellgrove, 
of the crew. In addition to these, Boatswain's 
Mate Heaney, of the Olympia, had his fingers 
crushed by the recoil of a gun. Mention 
might be made, too, of the fact that the man 
at the wheel on the Boston had one cheek 
skinned by a flake of diied paint that was 
knocked from the ship's fore-mast by a shell 
that did not explode. It is said that when this 
shell came howling at the ship, everybody on 
the bridge except Captain Wildes involuntarily 
dodged. The Captain was using a palm-leaf 
fan and smoking a cigar at the time. He 
stopped waving the fan for a moment as the 
shell struck the mast, grinned at the junior 
officers, said, " We were lucky, gentlemen," 
and then once more began to wave the palm- 
leaf. 

In considering this battle the engine-room 
must not be forgotten. In the old days the 
men behind the guns were also obliged to look 
after the motive power as well — after the sails. 
In these days the motive power is below the 
deck, and a host of men must stay there in a 
temperature running from 125° up to 160°, and 
keep the wheels turning. And their work is 
even harder in advance of the battle than it is 
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during the actual combat, for the whole com- 
plication of machinery must be adjusted to a 
pitch that will show the right timbre, no matter 
what rude call may come from the man on the 
bridge. That Dewey's ships were manoeuvred 
at will without break or mistake, was due to 
the fact that able engineers stood at the throt- 
tles. The list in Dewey's fleet was : OlytJipia, 
James Entvvistle ; Baltimore, John D. Ford ; 
Raleigh, Frank H. Bailey ; Boston, Richard 
Juch ; Concord, George B. Ransom, all chief 
engineers, and Petrel, Past-Assistant Engineer 
Reynold T. Hall. 

And then there was Paymaster John R. 
Martin, of the Boston, who, having no place 
at a gun, and no wounded to carry to the sur- 
geon, lighted a spirit-lamp, and made coffee 
which he carried to those who were working 
hardest. His mental attitude was typical of 
that of the entire crew. 

Many a year had passed since an American 
naval officer had had command in a battle 
between squadrons of ships. It has happened 
that on the occasions in our history where we 
have engaged an enemy with a squadron the 
commanding officer has been, with few excep- 
tions, without previous experience in such a 
position. Dewey had been under fire as a 
lieutenant in the Mississippi Valley, and he 
won distinction at Port Hudson and Donelson- 
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ville — but Manila Bay was the first scene of 
his work as a commanding officer in a squad- 
ron battle. His success recalls the famous mes- 
sage of Perry on Lake Erie. 

In recognition of Dewey's achievement, 
Secretary of the Navy Long cabled : " The 
President, in the name of the American people, 
thanks you and your officers and men for your 
splendid achievement and overwhelming vic- 
tories. In recognition he has appointed you 
Acting-x'ldmiral and will recommend a vote of 
thanks to you by Congress as a foundation for 
further promotion." 

The name of Admiral Dewey was on the 
lips of the whole people within a day, and 
within a week the show-windows of every 
town blossomed with his portrait. The peo- 
ple saw and appreciated their hero — a most 
significant fact in the eyes of one who loves 
his country. For who shall estimate the in- 
fluence of the hearty healthful cheer that swept 
across the nation when the story of Manila 
was told. 

Many comments on the battle of Manila 
have been written by naval men. Of them all 
none is so valuable as those which point out 
the fact that while the Spaniards were utterly 
reckless of danger, the Americans showed cool 
courage ; where the Spaniards fought in a 
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frenzy of rage, the Americans made and main- 
tained the attack with deliberate and relentless 
determination. The difference is in the blood, 
and the hope of the world lies in the racial dis- 
tinction that was there manifested. 



CHAPTER XI 

Sampson's first search for cervera 

A SQUADRON WITH THE SPEED OF A TON-OF-COAL BARGES SENT 
IN A CHASE OF TWENTY-KNOT SPANISH CRUISERS — THE BOM- 
BARDMENT OF SAN JUAN DE PORTO RICO — WORK OF INEX- 
PERIENCED MEN THAT SHOWED THEIR METTLE — ANOTHER 
VAIN CRUISE TO NICHOLAS CHANNEL. 

The important business that had called Ad- 
miral Sampson to Key West, as mentioned in 
a preceding chapter, was nothing less than a 
search for the mystifying Spanish squadron 
that had been lying at the Cape Verde Islands 
for some time before the war actually began. 
Not only was it a mysterious squadron in its 
movements ; to a large part of our alongshore 
population it was positively fearsome. 

And there was good reason, when the make- 
up of the squadron only is considered, for vig- 
ilance if not for alarm in our more weakly 
fortified harbors. The Spanish Admiral had at 
command three sister ships of a displacement 
each of 7,000 tons, each protected by a twelve- 
inch armor belt, besides a three-inch protective 

194 
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deck, and each armed with two eleven-inch 
guns, ten 5.5-inch guns, and the usual bristling 
host called the secondary battery. They were 
named the Almirante Oquendo, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, and the Vizcaya. To them 
was added the Cristobal Colon of about the 
same size, that was supposed to carry two ten- 
inch guns, ten six-inch, and six 4.7-inch. She 
did not have the ten-inch guns on board when 
the fight came, but her other guns were all of 
the quick-fire variety (as were the broadside 
guns of the other ships) and they made a most 
formidable battery. Moreover, every one of 
these ships was rated at twenty knots per hour. 

To aid these formidable cruisers there were 
supposed to be four of the latest style of tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, each with a speed of 
thirty knots, and each carrying twelve-pounder 
rapid-fire guns ; and while yet they were at 
Cape Verde there were also several ordinary 
good torpedo-boats. 

On April 29th this squadron sailed for Amer- 
ican waters and our Government learned the 
fact. Where they would make a landfall was 
a question, for the whole United States coast 
was in a way open to attack. Nevertheless, 
the ever-important matter of coal and water 
would have to be considered by Admiral Cer- 
vera, and our strategists could guess that when 
the. Spaniards reached this side these two sup- 
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plies would have to be obtained, and that a 
Spanish port would therefore be sought. On 
the whole, it was believed that San Juan on the 
north coast of Porto Rico would be the ren- 
dezvous of the Spaniards, and that they would 
arrive there soon after May ist. 

On this theory Admiral Sampson was or- 
dered to take the best of his ships and go to 
San Juan to intercept the Spaniards before 
they got into port, if possible ; if not, then he 
was to Deweyize them as they lay behind the 
Morro Castle, that guarded the entrance to 
the bay. 

At 7.30 o'clock on the night of May 4th the 
flag-ship New York, the battle-ships Iowa and 
Indiana, the monitors Ainphitrite and Terror, 
the cruisers Detroit and Montgomery, the tor- 
pedo-boat Porter, the armed-tug Wompatuck, 
and the transport Niagara, gathered off Carde- 
nas on the north coast of Cuba, bound for San 
Juan de Porto Rico. 

When the purpose in view is considered, the 
.composition of this squadron was most re- 
markable — in fact it was absurd. This is not 
to criticise the Admiral ; he had to take what 
the nation had provided and the Navy De- 
partment would let him have. We had, in- 
deed, the battle-ships Massachusetts and Texas 
in commission, but at the behest of such people 
as those New Yorkers who moved their silver- 
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ware to their country residences lest the Span- 
iards come and loot it, the Department had 
sent those two brave fighters to Hampton 
Roads for a coast-guard under the title of 
" Flying Squadron." 

So Sampson had need to be content with 
the Aniphitrite and Terror instead. With 
eight-knot monitors he was to go in search of 
four heavily armed and well-armored cruisers, 
having a speed of twenty knots per hour. 
True, he had the New York of twenty-one 
knots, and two battle-ships equal to fifteen 
and seventeen knots, but neither of these, of 
course, could be permitted to run faster than 
the eight-knot monitors. An eight-knot squad- 
ron was going in chase of a squadron of twenty 
knots ! And Cervera was actually coming 
with three destroyers, while Sampson had the 
one torpedo-boat only. 

Well, the seventeen-knot Iowa took the 
Amphitrite in tow, and the twenty-one-knot 
New York took the Terror in tow, and Sun- 
day morning, the 8th, found the squadron off 
Cape Haytien, Hayti. Here, most fortunately, 
a dead calm prevailed, and the monitors were 
able to lie alongside the Niagara, and together 
refill their coal-bunkers, while the Porter lay 
outside of one of the monitors, and filled hers 
across the monitor's deck. 

The coaling was completed on Monday, May 
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9th, and thereafter the squadron, with the moni- 
tors in tow, went on with the chase of Cervera 
until 5 o'clock on the afternoon of the nth, 
being then less than fifty miles from San 
Juan. Admiral Sampson shifted his flag to 
the Iowa. He hoped and believed that the 
Spanish squadron was in San Juan, and he 
was going to force the battle from the deck 
of our latest battle-ship, with " Fighting Bob " 
Evans at his elbow. 

Thereafter, for ten hours the ships washed 
along toward the port. At 3 a.m. on Thurs- 
day rnorning. May 12th, the flickering elec- 
tric lights of the city came into view with the 
lamp in the lighthouse tower shining above 
them. 

Then the Detroit steamed on to a post a 
thousand yards in advance of the flag-ship Iowa ; 
she had a man over each rail swinging the lead 
to sound out the channel. The tug Wompatuck 
ran out to the west of the Detroit towing a 
small boat with a red flag which was to be anch- 
ored in ten fathoms of water off Cabras Island 
for a buoy to guide the squadron. And then 
came the fighting line, the Porter close under 
the shelter of the big Iowa, and the Indiana, 
the New York, the Amphitrite, and the Ter- 
ror strung out at convenient intervals, and the 
Montgomery off the starboard quarter of the 
Terror, ready for a dash in on the westerly 
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side of the harbor's mouth should the Spaniards 
appear. 

It was a most impressive spectacle as the 
squadron seemingly drifted through the gloom 
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Manoeuvring of the Fleet at the Bombardment of San Juan. 

toward the city, and one who was there knows 
how the tiger feels as it creeps toward its sleep- 
ing prey. 

In the first flush of dawn, that soon came on 
apace, the city appeared out of the shades as a 
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yellow-walled checker of houses spread over a 
low ridge lying parallel with the sea. At the 
east the ridge fell away into a sandy beach that 
lost itself in a swamp. Along the front of this 
ridge the trade-wind rollers broke in splashing 
masses against a precipitous wall — a wall that 
at the west rose into a bluff sixty feet high, and 
there, dark and frowning, stood the Morro 
Castle, at once a fortress and a hopeless prison. 
The channel to the harbor ran under this bluff. 
Over to the west lay Cabras Island and Fort 
Canuelo, on a smaller island, while back of all, 
terrace on terrace, rose the hills and mountains 
of the interior. 

While yet the night was .over the waters, the 
crews were called to a breakfast of cold meat, 
bread, and coffee. Then the galley fires were 
extinguished, and at 5 c'clock precisely the 
men went to quarters, and loosened and loaded 
the guns for action, while a few walked to and 
fro scattering sand on the .decks so that they 
might have a good foothold even though they 
became flooded with blood. 

Then a signal fluttered to the yard of the 
Iowa and a moment later the Stars, and Stripes 
appeared at every mast-head and at every other 
available point on all the ships. Even the Ad- 
miral's flag came down to be hoisted to a smoke- 
stack in order that Old Glory might float at 
the Iowa's truck. 
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A little later the Detroit turned from the line 
on which she had steered and headed off to the 
east — parallel with the splashing breakers. The 
Wompatuck anchored her stake-boat 1,100 
yards from the fort, and then, at 5.17 o'clock, 
at a range of 1,400 yards, a lean six-pounder 
on the starboard side of the Iowa's superstruct- 
ure called to the sleeping garrison of the old 
Morro. A moment later the eight-inch guns 
in the Iowa's forward turret on the same side 
awoke the echoes. 

Instantly the alert gunners on the Detroit 
took up the orchestral strain, and then came the 
thunder of the Iowa's twelve-inch guns, with 
the whirring roar of their shells, the distinct 
thud when the shells struck and the dull sounds 
when they exploded, all mingled with the sharp 
reports of the smaller rifles on the Detroit. 

Turning slowly around, the Iowa headed out 
to sea, giving place to the other ships in the 
line in their turn, each firing at will as she ar- 
rived opposite the stake-boat. For six minutes 
there was no reply ashore, and then an old 
smooth-bore on the parapet of the Morro 
hurled a big round shell that exploded in the 
air within a quarter of a mile of our flag-ship, 
to the amusement of the sailors. After that a 
couple of modern guns in a new sand fort on 
the crest east of the Morro began to reply, 
while another small battery east of that, and 
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perhaps half a dozen guns at the extreme east 
end of the city joined in. These were six-inch 
and eight-inch guns of the best make, and the 
eager cry of their projectiles was just what our 
men needed to train their nerves for a battle 
with the enemy's ships to come weeks later. 

But there were no war-ships at San Juan, as 
our men had hoped. Three times our squadron 
ran in and shelled the forts of the city. In the 
first round the marksmanship displayed by the 
big guns' crews was deplorable, for the shells, as 
a rule, struck in the rocks at the foot of the 
cliff. But they got the range after that and 
knocked such clouds of dust from the old stone 
fort as obscured wide breadths of the city. 
Meantime, the smaller guns, especially those of 
the Detroit, had spattered the Morro with a 
rain of steel, driving all the gunners there to 
the bomb-proofs. As the armored ships turned 
out to sea in the first round, the Detroit headed 
over to the west parallel with the shore. She 
was within easy range of Mauser bullets, as 
well as of the old smooth-bores ashore, and the 
smooth-bores were effective against an unar- 
mored ship like her. The Spaniards, thinking 
the others were fleeing, became furious in their 
efforts to sink her. The spectacle was enough 
to turn the heart sick, but her crew — well. Cap- 
tain James H. Dayton stood on the end of the 
bridge as she turned under that fire, and with 
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From a copyrighted photograph by y. S. Johnston, Neiv York. 

Montgomery, Unprotected Cruiser. Dimensions, 257x37; draft, 17; displacement, 
2,089. Speed, 18.7 knots. Main battery, ten five-inch guns. 



his revolver shot at a floating sardine-can that 
a servant had thrown over the rail. He hit it 
five times, too, before it sank. And he was in 
coolness a fair sample of his crew. 

The orders issued the night before said of the 
Montgomery : " If Fort Canuelo fires, she is to 
silence it." Fort Canuelo fired, to the joy of 
Captain George A. Converse and his crew. 
Running into a point on the west side of the 
channel corresponding with that of the Detroit 
on the east side, the Montgomery opened on 
the fort. It was a well-placed fort and its guns 
should have driven everything but our battle- 
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ships under the sea, but its gunners, unable to 
face the Montgomery, fled under cover like 
prairie dogs. 

The squadron was before the town for two 
hours. It was plain that a position could be 
taken just west of the Morro, out of range of 
the modern guns along the sea-front, where the 
city would be wholly at the mercy of our guns. 
The Spanish afterward admitted that they 
would have surrendered within an hour had we 
taken that position, although the real damage 
done by our shells was inconsiderable. But to 
take the town was useless so long as we had 
no men to land to hold it. As a matter of fact 
not one of our ships was fully manned, let 
alone providing a permanent landing party. 

The marksmanship of the Spanish gunners 
was worse than at Manila. There was a zone 
about two miles from their forts, where the ma- 
jority of their shell fell. In crossing this zone 
the New York and the Iowa were struck by 
a shell each. Frank Widemark was killed on 
the New York, and Samuel Feltman, Mi- 
chael Murphy, Michael Sprown, and William 
Rapp were wounded. They were all near the 
eight-inch gun on the port side. On the Iowa 
G. Merkle, R. C. Hill, and John Mitchell were 
wounded. A man on the Amphitrite died of 
the heat in the stoke-hole. No damage was 
done to any of our ships. 
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" Cervera's fleet was not there ; it was al- 
ready two weeks out from the Cape Verdes ; 
our squadron could move at very slow speed 
on account of the monitors ; we were 1,000 
miles from Havana, which had to be covered ; 
the Flying Squadron, as far as we knew, was 
still north ; we had no land force with which 
to hold the place, and no time to spare to await 
one if we were to look after Cervera — all those 
considerations made immediate movement 
westward imperative." So says Captain F. E. 
Chadwick, who was Sampson's chief -of-staff, as 
well as Captain of the New York, in a review 
of the navy's work written for Scribners for 
November, 1898. 

Back to Key West they went with the speed 
of a tow of coal barges. It was humiliating — 
nerve-destroying — but once Key West was 
reached (May i8th), the Flying Squadron was 
found there — at least the Brooklyn, Massachu- 
setts, and Texas were there, and the St. Paul, 
auxiliary cruiser, under Sigsbee from the 
Maine, was with them. Here were ships for 
a squadron fit to search for Cervera, but a new 
complication had arisen. Cervera had actually 
reached American waters. He had coaled at 
Cura^oa, and gone north toward Cuba. 

The St. Paul was at once sent away to scout 
on the south coast of Cuba, while Schley, with 
the Brooklyn, Massachusetts, and Texas, was 
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ordered to Cienfuegos on the south coast. 
The Iowa was sent a day later to join him 
there, for Sampson was convinced that Cervera 
would go either to Cienfuegos or come by the 
east end of Cuba to race through the blockade 
and enter Havana. Schley sailed on May 19th. 

Having sent Schley south, Sampson himself 
took the New York, the Indiana, the monitors 
Puritan, Miantonomoh, and Amphitrite, with 
the cruisers Cincinnati, Detroit, Montgomery, 
and a host of gun-boats and auxiliaries, and 
cruised away to Nicholas Channel on the north 
coast. It was on Saturday, May 21st, that he 
started east once more. In Nicholas Channel 
he awaited the enemy. 

But this cruise, like the other, was in vain. 
The Spaniards had proved once more the adage 
that the timid slink more dangers than brave 
men run. On May 19th Cervera had entered 
Santiago harbor with his four beautiful cruisers 
and two destroyers, the third destroyer that he 
had brought over the sea having gone to San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

What was done when this fact was learned 
shall all be told in another chapter, save only 
that Sampson returned at once to Key West. 
When there a most welcome sight met his 
eyes, for the Oregon, all the way from San 
Francisco, had come (May 26th) to lend a hand 
in the work that was now to be done. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE OREGON'S FAMOUS RUN 

A RACE AGAINST TIME 14,700 MILES LONG WITH NEVER A BREAK 
OR A LOSS OF A TURN OF HER WHEELS — MEN WHO WORKED 
FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS AT A STRETCH MORE THAN ONCE IN 
THAT CRUISE — A BOILER-MAKER IN A LIVE FURNACE — SHOTS 
THAT GAVE LIFE TO FAINTING FIREMEN — ALONGSHORE SIGNAL 
SERVICE. 



The run of the 
Oregon, Captain 
Charles E. Clark, 
from San Francisco 
was so remarkable 
(nothing approach- 
ing it being known to 
the history of battle- 
ships), that a few de- 
tails must be given 
to show of what kind of mettle our eng-ineers 
are made. Here was a ship that, with her 
bunkers full of coal, actually displaced over 
12,000 tons. Leaving San Francisco on March 
19th, she ran to Callao, over 4,000 miles, in six- 
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teen days, and she had 600 tons of coal still on 
board when she arrived. A few trifling leaks 
developed about her boiler-tubes, but they were 
repaired without decreasing the speed of the 
ship. At Callao the machinery was entirely 
overhauled — cleaned and adjusted. While this 
was in progress the bunkers were refilled under 
the eyes of two cadet engineers, "who took 
twenty-four hours' watch at a time." The 
engineers were at work on the machinery for 
the same length of time without rest. 

Meantime, " it was evident that war with 
Spaia was inevitable," and "to guard against 
any treachery on the part of Spanish sym- 
pathizers," sentries were doubled and armed to 
shoot, while steam-launches were manned with 
armed crews and kept patrolling about the ship 
all night. 

In the Straits of Magellan an increased speed 
was maintained, because a Spanish torpedo- 
boat that had been in Montevideo was expected 
to appear from behind one of the many capes in 
the narrow waters ; while the men stood at the 
rapid-fire guns to give her a hot v\^elcome. 

At Sandy Point, the Chilian settlement of 
the Strait, the machinery was again overhauled 
and more coal taken. Of the work here. Cap- 
tain Clark wrote : " The spirit on board this 
ship can best be described by referring to in- 
stances such as the engineer-officers voluntarily 
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doubling their watches when high speed was to 
be made, the attempt of men to return to the 
fire-room after being carried out of it insensible, 
and the fact that most of the crew preferred to 
leave their hammocks in the nettings " {i.e., go 
without sleep), " until they could get the ship 
coaled and ready to sail from Sandy Point." 

At Rio Janeiro they heard (on May 4th) 
that war had been begun, and of the work of 
Dewey at Manila. At Bahia, on May 8th, 
they put on their war paint, sailing the next 
day, and on the i8th they took on 240 tons 
of coal at Barbadoes. They were off Jupiter 
Inlet, Florida, on May 24th. Here, Captain 
Clark communicated with Washington. The 
Secretary of the Navy told him that if any re- 
pairs were needed to go to Norfolk, but if the 
ship was in order to go on to Key West. Two 
days later they cast anchor off Sand Key light 
at Key West. 

The Oregon was built at the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco. That she should have 
stood the strain of a race 14,700 miles long 
without a break, shows that not one dishonest 
stroke was given her in the building. That 
neither bearings nor boiler-tubes went wrong 
in all that strain was due to the watchful care 
and ability of Chief Engineer Robert W. Milli- 
gan, and his assistants. We used to hear, in 
the days of our naval decadence, the sneers 
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of men who called themselves (and who were) 
practical men — sneers regarding the ability of 
our naval engineers. It was admitted that 
our engineers had " book-learning," but de- 
nied that they were practically efficient. But 
that was long ago, and it is mentioned here 
only to give a back-ground to the splendid 
achievements of the engineers of the Oregon. 
A run of 14,700 miles with never a break — 
that tells the story. 

An explanation of the fact that the Oregon, 
though well out from the Florida shore, while 
in Jupiter Inlet, was able to communicate im- 
mediately with the Navy Department — was able 
to send reports and receive orders, is interesting. 
A ''coast signal service" was organized under 
Captain John R. Bartlett, U.S.N. , beginning on 
March 15th. Eighteen stations, manned by 
310 men, all told, were established. Each had 
a go-foot mast with a 40-foot yard, and a full 
set of day and night signals. These were con- 
nected with 1,443 life-saving stations, 850 light- 
houses, and 33 weather bureau stations, by 
means of telegraph lines, and it was arranged 
so that the entire system could be placed in 
communication with Washington within half 
an hour — something that was repeatedly done 
in practice trials. The movements of our own 
vessels were thus observed while an effective 
lookout for the enemy was maintained. 
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To further display the sort of spirit shown 
by our engine-room force, an incident in one 
of the minor alongshore actions, in which the 
Castine had part, must be related. In the 
midst of the work, while at full speed, and un- 
der forced draft, "a fierce hissing noise was 
heard inside one of the furnaces. A socket-bolt 
in a back connection at the farthest interior 
extremity of the furnace had become loose, 
springing a leak. The steam was pouring in 
upon the fire, threatening in a few minutes to 
put it out and stop the progress of the vessel, 
if it did not cause a terrific explosion. All in 
the boiler-room knew that unless this hole was 
stopped disaster was at hand. One of the 
boiler-makers, named Huntley, ordered the 
forced draft turned off and the fires banked {i.e., 
wholly covered over with coal). Taking a 
plank, he threw it in on top of the wet, black 
coal with which the fire had been banked," and 
then, in spite of the spurting steam from the 
broken joint, and the glowing hot furnace-roof 
above him, and the gases of the smothered fire 
beneath, he climbed in along that plank to the 
rear of the furnace and repaired the leak. " For 
three minutes he remained inside" in that hell 
hole, but when his friends drew him out faint- 
ing, he had accomplished the work. 

One more tale of the men who worked where 
the heat was never below 125° shall be told. It 
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was related of Milligan, of the Oregon, by Cap- 
tain Clark, and it occurred during the most 
famous race of the war, to be described farther 
on. "The officers kept asking permission to 
fire," said Captain Clark, "so I told them 
to send one shot after the vessel. Just after 
the report of the shot the chief engineer, who 
had joined in shovelling coal in the engine- 
room, came up to me as black as anything 
could be, and begged that another shot be fired. 
He said his men were fainting down below 
under the heat and terrific strain, but if they 
could hear a few shots he was sure they would 
keep their strength." 



CHAPTER XIII 

Schley's cruise to Santiago 

REASONS FOR HIS DELAY AT CIENFUEGOS — STOPPED TWENTY MILES 
FROM HIS DESTINATION AND THEN STARTED BACK TO KEY 
WEST — BREAK ON THE COLLIER — DASH OF THE MARBLF.HEAD — 
WHEN SCHLEY SAW CERVERA's SHIPS AT ANCHOR WITHIN EASY 
RANGE — A " RECONNAISSANCE " AT A RANGE OF FROM FOUR TO 
FIVE MILES — A BLOCKADING SQUADRON TEN MILES FROM PORT 
— ACTS OF AUXILIARY CRUISERS DESCRIBED. 

As already stated, Schley with his squadron 
sailed from Key West bound for the south 
coast of Cuba in search of Cervera on May 
19th, the very day, as it happened, that Cervera 
entered Santiago. His flag-ship was the Brook- 
lyn, and he took with him the Massachusetts, 
the Texas, and the auxiliary Scorpion. His 
sailing order, written by Sampson, contained 
this paragraph : 

" It is unnecessary for me to say that you 
should establish a blockade at Cienfuegos with 
the least possible delay, and that it should be 
maintained as close as possible.'' 

On the next day (May 20th), the Iowa, the 
Castine, and the collier Merrimac, followed 
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Schley under orders to join him at Cienfuegos. 
Then at 3 o'clock on the morning of May- 
si st, Sampson sent 
the Marblehead to 
carry a further order 
(No. 8 in the offi- 
cial report), of 
which the important 
part read : 

" Spanish squad- 
ron probably at San- 
tiago de Cuba, four 
ships and three tor- 
pedo - boat destroy- 
ers. If you are satis- 
fied that they are not 
at Cienfuegos, pro- 
ceed with all despatch, but cautiously, to Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and if the enemy is there, block- 
ade him in port." 

It was after sending this order that Sampson 
went to the coast of Cuba, gathered his big 
squadron, and went to the Nicholas Channel. 
But before leaving the vicinity of Havana he 
sent the auxiliary Hawk away to Schley with a 
duplicate of order No. 8, and with these ad- 
ditional instructions : 

" It is thought the enclosed -instructions 
will reach you by 2 a.m.. May 23d. This 
will enable you to leave before daylight (re- 
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garded very important) so that your direction 
may not be noticed, and be at Santiago a.m. 
May 24th. It is thought that the Spanish 




Chart of Cienfuegos. 



squadron would probably be still at Santiago, 
as they must have some repairs to make and 
coal to take." 

It is important to observe that order No. 8 
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did not definitely tell Schley to go on to San- 
tiago unless he was " satisfied they are not at 
Cienfuegos," but it is plain from these additional 
instructions, sent by the Hawk, that Sampson 
meant to have him go to Santiago immedi- 
ately. 

Schley arrived off Cienfuegos late at night on 
the 2ist. At daylight the next morning and 
again at 8 o'clock he steamed within a mile 
and a half of the light-house, without drawing 
fire, and then the Scorpion was sent aw^ay to 
Santiago to learn what the big scouts, supposed 
to be there, had seen. When closest to land a 
reporter on the Texas (T. M. Dieuaide, of 
The Evening Sun, New York, who is known 
by the writer hereof as a trustworthy man) 
looked over the harbor from the lookout-perch 
and saw " a gray smoke-stack and the masts of 
two schooners." He saw no other ships. "Most 
of the officers of the squadron," says Dieuaide, 
" were firmly convinced that the Spanish ships 
were not inside. Commodore Schley was firm- 
ly convinced that they were." 

During this day (May 2 2d) the Iowa and the 
torpedo-boat Duponi ]ome.6. Schley. 

On May 23d, Schley wrote to Sampson say- 
ing, definitely, " the Castine, Merrimac, and 
Hawk arrived this morning." That was in a 
paragraph numbered 4. He then says (para- 
graph i): "In reply to your letter. No. 8, I 
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would State that I am by no means satisfied 
that the Spanish squadron is not at Cienfuegos. 
The large amount of smoke seen in the harbor 
would indicate the presence of a number of 
vessels, and under such circumstances it would 
seem to be extremely unwise to chase up a 
probability at Santiago de Cuba reported via 
Havana, no doubt as a ruse. 

" 2. I shall therefore remain off this port." 

Another letter of the same date reports the 
coming of the British steamer Adula, en route 
to Cienfuegos, ostensibly to get British refugees. 
Her captain told Schley he had heard at Jamaica 
that Cervera had left Santiago on May 20th. 
Commenting on this report, Schley says : 

"Now, on Saturday, May 21st, when about 
forty miles southwest of this port, I heard, from 
the bridge of this vessel, firing of guns toward 
Cienfuegos, which I interpreted as a welcome 
to the Spanish fleet." 

On the morning of the 24th, the Marblehead, 
Eagle, and Vixen joined Schley. The lookouts 
of the squadron had seen three fires on a hill 
west of the port every night and three horses on 
the beach beneath the hill every day. McCalla, 
of the Marblehead, knew them to be a signal 
made by the insurgents, and he went to see them 
in person. He reported to Schley that they 
were trustworthy and that they said positively 
that Cervera's ships were not in the harbor. 
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Schley, in the afternoon of that day (May 
24th), determined to obey the spirit of his in- 
structions received by way of the Hawk on the 
23d, and go on to Santiago. He left Cienfuegos 
soon after 6 o'clock. 

It illustrates the spirit of his men to tell that 
the Dupont, which had bumped a hole in her 
bottom on a coral reef, and had started for Key 
West for repairs, came back at full speed to 
beg permission to go along as soon as she read 
the signals ordering the squadron to Santiago. 
A plug would keep out the water well enough 
if a fight with Cervera was in prospect. 

The weather during the run of four hundred 
miles east was bad. At noon on May 26th the 
lookouts were able to see the Morro at the 
mouth of Santiago harbor, but at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon Schley's squadron was still twenty 
miles away and the Morro could only be made 
out by means of glasses in the military tops. 
Before dark the scouts Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Yale joined Schley. Not one of these ships 
had seen Cervera's fleet, but Captain Wise of 
the Yale said to Captain Philip of the Texas : 

" I firmly believe Cervera is in Santiago har- 
bor." He had expressed his belief to Schley 
before that, no doubt, although there is no ex- 
plicit report of his having done so. But Sigsbee, 
of the Si. Paul, reported that he had captured 
the British cargo-ship Restormel as she was en- 
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tering the harbor with a cargo of coal. The 
captain of the Restormel said he had been or- 
dered .to go to San Juan de Porto Rico with 
the coal, but if Cervera was not there he was to 
go on to Martinique, and in case Cervera had 
left Martinique he was to go thence to Santiago. 
It was in obeying these orders that he was en- 
tering Santiago. Dieuaide says that in the 
opinion of most of the officers of the fleet this 
confirmed the reports that Cervera was in San- 
tiago. 

Nevertheless Schley's squadron remained 
where it was until after dark, and then, to once 
more quote Dieuaide, "occurred the most re- 
markable thing of the naval campaign. Almost 
without exception every man in the squadron 
expected that the next move would be a dash 
toward the harbor entrance to draw the fire of 
the forts, perhaps the ships — who knew ? But 
while everybody waited under the greatest ner- 
vous tension that can be imagined, the Ardois 
signal lights on the Brooklyn began to twinkle. 
Three thousand men watched that signal with 
almost bated breath. Slowly the red and white 
lights unfolded the message, while everybody 
spelled it out letter by letter. And this was it : 

" ' D-e-s-t-i-n-a-t-i-o-n K-e-y W-e-s-t a-s 
s-o-o-n a-s C-o-l-l-i-e-r i-s r-e-a-d-y v-i-a 
s-o-u-t-h s-i-d-e C-u~b-a a-n-d Y-u-c-a-t-a-n 
C-h-a-n-n-e-1. S-p-e-e-d n-i-n-e k-n-o-t-s.'" 
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The Iowa was lying within hail of the Texas 
and Captain Evans shouted to Captain Philip : 

" Say, Jack, what the devil does it mean?" 

" Beats me," replied Philip. " What do you 
think?" 

"Damned if I know," Evans said; "but I 
know one thing — I'm the most disgusted man 
afloat." 

Let it be repeated that the squadron was at 
that time twenty miles from the Morro of San- 
tiago and it had not been any nearer nor had 
any effort been made to learn whether Cervera 
was within or not. At 9. 1 5 o'clock that night 
the squadron did actually start back for Key 
West. The break on the collier was a bad one, 
but in his determination to get back to Key 
West Schley ordered the St. Paul to take her 
in tow. The St. Paul did so, and the squad- 
ron started, but the tow lines parted four times 
in succession. Then Schley ordered the break 
repaired so that she could go on under her own 
steam, but before the repairing was completed, 
the Harvard came from San Antonio, Jamaica, 
with orders for Schley to remain blockading 
Santiago no matter what happened. 

Schley had telegraphed the Navy Depart- 
ment that he was going to Key West for coal. 
While off Cienfuegos he had complained in his 
despatches about the difficulty of transferring 
coal from the collier to his ships on the open 
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sea. His despatch of May 24th had this to say 
on the subject in connection with his orders to 
blockade Santiago : 

" I shall proceed to-morrow (25th) off San- 
tiago, being embarrassed, however, by the Texas 
short of coal supply, and her inability to coal 
in the open sea. I shall not be able to remain 
off that port (Santiago) on account of general 
short coal supply of squadron. So will pro- 
ceed to the vicinity of St. Nicholas Mole, 
where the water is smooth, and I can coal 
Texas and other ships [with] what may remain 
in collier." 

But now, instead of going to the near-by port 
at St. Nicholas Mole, as he had said he would do, 
he was leaving Santiago and the enemy's squad- 
ron, and going to Key West. A Washington 
despatch says that Schley's announcement of 
the determination to return to Key West " cre- 
ated consternation " in the Navy Department. 

Orders to remain were received by Schley on 
the morning of May 27th. The squadron was 
held idle where it lay when the Merrimac broke 
the tow line, but at 10.20 o'clock that night, 
the Texas, under orders from Schley, began 
coaling from the Merrimac and at 1 1 o'clock 
next day (May 28th) she had taken two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven tons ! The Merrimac had 
four thousand tons of coal on board. 

In the afternoon of the 28th the squadron 
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Steamed within fifteen miles of Santiago, and 
then stopped while the Marblehead was sent 
scouting past the mouth of the harbor. It is 
asserted that in the performance of this duty the 
Marblehead, an unarmored cruiser, ran within 
less than a mile of the old Morro on the high 
point on the east side of the bay, and saw dis- 
tinctly the majority of the Spanish squadron, 
the Colon lying between La Socapa battery 
and the Morro, while others were strung along 
up the bay at the usual anchorage intervals. 
Not one of these ships had steam at a working 
pressure, and it is possible, though not prob- 
able, that the fires were entirely extinguished 
in some of them. 

The Marblehead made her run past the har- 
bor on the 28th. At night Schley took his 
squadron in shore until the ships were estimated 
to be at a distance of eight miles from the 
Morro, and then at sunrise on the morning of 
the 29th, with the Brooklyn in the lead, the 
squadron swept in and across the harbor at a 
distance not stated, but the ships were close 
enough to enable every man on deck to see 
clearly into the mouth of the harbor with the 
naked eye. 

And every man on deck " definitely located " 
the Spanish squadron. " Right across the en- 
trance of the harbor, but inside the Morro bat- 
tery, lay the Colon, her white awnings glistening 
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in contrast with her black hull, easily distin- 
guishable by her peculiar rig of military mast 
between smoke-stacks. A little farther in lay 
another cruiser, one of the Vizcaya class." 
With glasses it was easy to see the crews walk- 
ing idly about their decks. 

Having had what an old sailor would call a 
severe look at the enemy, Schley steamed out 
to sea. The Spaniards did not fire a gun — 
they did not even beat to quarters on their 
ships. There was no necessity for their doing so. 

Going ten miles out to sea, Schley stopped 
and scattered his squadron in blockading for- 
mation. And there the squadron remained idle 
for two days. Meantime the New Orleans 
had come from Sampson's squadron. 

Then, on the 31st, he determined on making 
what he reported as a "reconnaissance." The 
reporters called it "a battle lasting fifty-five 
minutes." 

Transferring his flag to the Massachusetts, 
Commodore Schley ordered the Iowa and the 
New Orleans into line, and soon after noon 
he left his blockading station and steamed in 
to attack the forts. Reports vary as to the 
location of his blockading station on that day 
— vary between six and ten miles off shore. 
At any rate it is certain that he steamed in to 
make the attack, and that when he had arrived 
at a range of 7,000 yards the Massachusetts 
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opened fire. A range of 7,000 yards is just 
forty yards short of four land miles. 

The batteries at once began replying, while 
the Colon joined them as soon as she could 
bring her men to quarters. 

Having passed across the mouth of the har- 
bor at a distance of four land miles from the 
forts, our ships turned out to sea in a wide 
curve and once more passed across the mouth, 
this time at a range of 9,000 yards, or more 
than five land miles. A private letter from an 
officer of the Iowa to the writer hereof says, 
that the range of this round was more than five 
sea-miles — " more than ten thousand yards." 
Let it stand at five land miles, but this much 
is certain : The strain on the carriages of the 
Iowa's twelve-inch guns — the strain due to the 
extreme elevation that was necessary for the 
great range — almost disabled them. 

Only the Colon of the Spanish squadron had 
any real part in this battle, the others having 
gone behind Gorda Point. 

The Spanish report of this encounter said : 

" The American squadron, commanded by 
Commodore Schley, composed of large iron- 
clads and cruisers, attacked the fortifications 
at the entrance of Santiago. Our ironclad, 
Cristobal Colon, closing the mouth of the 
port, and supported by the fire of the forts, re- 
pulsed the attack." 
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Schley's oflficial report said : 

" Made reconnaissance this afternoon, May 
31st, with the Massachusetts, Iowa, and New 
Orleans, to develop the fortifications with their 
character. The fire was returned without de- 
lay by the heavy batteries to the east and to 
the west of the entrance ; large calibre, long 
range. The range was 'j,ooo yards; recon- 
naissance developed satisfactorily the presence 
of the Spanish squadron lying behind island 
near inner fort, as they fired over the hills at 
random. Quite satisfied the Spanish fleet is 
here." 

The italics are not in the originals. 

Having told the dates and described the 
manner in which Commodore Schley became 
" quite satisfied " of the presence of Cervera in 
Santiago harbor, some little space must be 
given to events elsewhere. 

The reports of Schley's movements reached 
Sampson as promptly as the make-shift de- 
spatch-boats could carry them, and Sampson 
hastened back from Nicholas Channel to Key 
West, where he could quickly communicate 
with Washington, and when there telegraphed 
(3 P.M., May 29th) "would like to start at 
once with New York and Oregon [for San- 
tiago] arriving in two days. / can blockade 
indefinitely.'' 

Italics are not in the original despatch. Sec- 
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retary Long replied : " Act at your discretion 
with the object of blockading Spanish division 
as soon as possible." Accordingly Sampson 
left Key West at 11 o'clock that night (May 
29th), and, going over to the Cuban coast, 
picked up the Oregon, the auxiliary Mayflower, 




Captain M. R. S. Mackenzie, and the torpedo- 
boat Porter, and went at a thirteen-knot gait 
around the east end of Cuba. This squadron 
reached Santiago early on the morning of June 
ist, a remarkable run, all things considered. 
Captain Chadwick, of the New York, writes 
that " on passing the entrance we observed the 
Cristobal Colon and one of the Viscaya class 
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near the harbor entrance, but at 10.30 a.m. 
they shifted their moorings farther in and out 
of sight. . . . There was then a month of 
close blockade." 

To follow now the movements of the Si. 
Paul after she left Key West to scout for Cer- 
vera, we learn that she arrived off Santiago on 
May 2 2d and found the harbor unguarded by 
any American ship. As none of the Spanish 
ships was disposed to come out, Sigsbee threw 
overboard a target and proceeded to exercise 
his men (chiefly naval militia) with the five- 
inch guns the ship carried. Both ship and tar- 
get were within range of the forts, but the 
Spaniards looked on quietly while the green 
gunners proceeded to show their natural ability 
by shooting the target to pieces. 

For three days the St. Paul lay quietly off 
the harbor, and then, on the 25th, the British 
steamer Restormel, with 2,400 tons of good 
Cardiff coal for Cervera on board, was seen 
ploughing along toward the harbor at a twelve- 
knot gait. The St. Paul went after her in a 
hurry, and when she was within three miles of 
the Morro stopped her, as related above, and 
sent her with a prize crew to Key West. The 
most disgusted man afloat that day was the cap- 
tain of the Restormel. He had not ended ex- 
pressing his feelings when he reached Key West. 
That the Spaniards should have allowed an un- 
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protected cruiser to carry off that good coal 
from under their guns was too much for the 
stomach of an Englishman. 

Neither the shooting of the Si. Paul, nor 
the attack " to develop the 
fortifications," was the first 
gun-fire that Santiago heard. 
On May 1 7th the auxiliary 
St. Louis, Captain Casper 
F. Goodrich, and the tug 
Wompatuck, Captain Carl 
Jungen, arrived off the port 
at night. The Wompatuck 

, , , Captain C. W. Jungon. 

grappled a cable five hun- 
dred yards from shore, but her winch made so 
much noise that the Spanish sentries in the forts 
heard her, and two gun-boats came out of the 
harbor to see what was going on. The gun-boats 
were supposed to be torpedo-boats, and the 
Americans withdrew and waited for daylight. 
At 10 o'clock next morning they went in again. 
The Spaniards opened fire with two six-inch 
rifles and the smooth-bores, but the St. Louis, 
with her six-pounders, and the Wompatuck, with 
one three-pounder, drove the gunners from the 
rifles and the smooth-bores were not worth con- 
sidering. A mortar battery (eight-inch modern 
mortars) got the range, after a time, and the 
Wompatuck had to leave, but she cut a hun- 
dred-fathom length from the cable before she 
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turned her stern to the enemy. She was at 
work one-quarter of a mile from the beach for 
fifty minutes. 

Going thence a few miles east to Guantana- 
mo, the cable-cutters ran in there, and the 
Wompatuck got hold of a cable, but here the 
shore fire was hotter, while the St. Louis was 
unable to reach well with her little six-pound- 
ers, and she was compelled to order the Wom- 
patuck out. Captain Goodrich had to signal a 
second order before she abandoned the attempt. 
Jungen was from the Maine. 

Perhaps the most important fact about this 
cable-cutting expedition, is that the high-power 
cannon at Santiago were silenced by the six- 
pounders of the St. Louis, and the three- 
pounder of the Wompatuck. That is, the men 
were driven from their guns. The ,5"/. Louis 
fired one hundred and seventy-two shots, and 
the Wompatuck seventy-six. The Wompatuck 
was at work on the cable for fifty minutes on 
May 1 7th, and a total of two hundred and forty- 
eight of these tiny shells sufficed to protect her 
from the modern guns mounted on shore at 
the mouth of Santiago harbor, during that time. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BLOCKADE OF SANTIAGO 

DISPOSITION OF THE SQUADRON — THE STORY OF HOBSON'S FUTILE 
BRAVERY — IT WAS ANOTHER PROOF THAT CULTURE AND COOL 
COURAGE GO HAND IN HAND — THE FORTS BOMBARDED — GOOD 
WORK OF THE VESUVIUS. 

Admiral Sampson having reached the station 
off Santiago and found Cervera still within, at 
once planned to hold him there permanently. 
It is easy to say that he succeeded, but wholly 
impossible for anyone who has had no such ex- 
perience to fully understand the strain that the 
work involved. Nevertheless, even a landsman 
can gather some idea of the situation from the 
facts. Here was a harbor, the entrance chan- 
nel to which was but three hundred and fifty 
feet wide at the narrowest point, while the cliffs 
on each side rose two hundred feet or more 
above it. In the night-shadows of these cliffs, 
that entrance was a very black hole. Within 
this black hole lay four cruisers rated as twenty- 
knot ships, with two destroyers that had made 
thirty knots — they could cover one sea mile in 
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exactly two minutes. It was in the speed of 
these boats that the chief danger lay — the dan- 
ger of a surprise. Who could tell at what min- 
ute of the night the lookouts would report 
the enemy's ships within easy torpedo range 
of ours ? 

In this emergency the Admiral had two 
courses to pursue, if he were to reduce the dan- 
ger of a sudden night attack to the utmost 
limit. He could establish his squadron, which 
was soon increased to an ample number by the 
arrival of other vessels, in a wide arc off the 
mouth of the harbor at a distance of six miles 
or more. At that range he would be entirely 
safe from the guns on shore, and if an enemy's 
torpedo-boat came out, it would have to run 
across the high seas for at least twelve minutes 
before reaching one of our ships. In that time 
we should have many chances of picking her 
up by our search-lights. 

Another plan for corking the bottle — by this 
time Cervera was said to be " bottled up " in 
Santiago — was to close in about the mouth at 
night, and keep the channel brilliantly illumi- 
nated with the search-lights. This " was a bold 
thing to do," says Captain Chad wick ; " but it 
was in keeping with the whole habit of mind 
of our Commander-in-Chief, whose idea, con- 
stantly expressed in speech and act, was to be 
in close touch with the enemy." 
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Accordingly the whole squadron closed in to 
a range of two miles and a battle-ship picket 
was established every night. That is to say, 
two battle-ships ran in shore until within a mile 
or less of the Morro. Inside of these, three 
small auxiliaries were lined across the harbor at 
a distance of perhaps a half mile from the 
Morro. Inside of them, and but a quarter of 
a mile from the beach, three steam-launches, 
each armed with a one-pounder and four ma- 
rines with rifles, went prowling to and fro. 

As night came on one of the two battle-ships 
here lay with not a light showing, while the 
other turned her search-lights upon the harbor 
entrance. " The long and brilliant beam of 
light shone through the entrance and over the 
intervening hills as far as Santiago, six land 
miles distant," says Chadwick. " Every de- 
tail of the narrow canon with cliffs two hun- 
dred feet high, forming the harbor entrance, 
was made visible as day, and the whole pro- 
ceeding can only be properly described in the 
remark of the British Naval Attache, who, on 
looking at it from the deck of the New York, 
exclaimed : 

" ' What a d d impertinence ! ' " 

Of such a character was the blockade estab- 
lished by Sampson within three days after his 
arrival, and maintained until Cervera's squad- 
ron was destroyed. 
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Now although the battle-ships took turns in 
this work, and it was reasonably certain that 
no projectile from the shore could pierce a vital 
part of anyone of them, their upper works, 
where the crews were obliged to sleep on ac- 
count of the temperature, were made of such 
thin material that even a well-directed shell 
from a smooth-bore, might have been dropped 
among the sleepers on the pickets. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Spaniards never fired a cannon 
at the night pickets, but they peppered the 
launches with Mauser rifles, and it was expected 
that they would use their cannon — there was 
never an hour of the night, when the men on 
watch were not looking for the flash of a 
modern gun on shore. "Anxiety for their 
men told heavily " on the officers from the first 
night — the night of June ist, after Sampson had 
arrived. Sampson foresaw this immediately 
on arrival, and his first effort to relieve the 
strain made the name of Hobson known 
throughout the world. 

After reaching Santiago and taking one look 
at the narrow entrance to the harbor the possi- 
bility of sinking a ship there, to effectually close 
it, and so prevent Cervera's exit, was appar- 
ent to many of the officers of the squadron. 
Sampson, knowing the width of the channel, 
had considered the plan of sinking a ship in it 
while he was lying in Nicholas Channel, and in 
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Lieutenant Hobson, 



a despatch dated May 27th, had ordered Schley 
to sink the collier Sterling there, but Schley 
ignored the order. On the very day he reached 
Santiago, Sampson began 
to carry out the plan. There 
was the Merrimac. She 
had been sold to the Gov- 
ernment at- a price twice 
her value. She was a bad 
ship — she could serve the 
nation much better in 
blocking the channel than 
in any other way, and prep- 
arations to sink her into the 
channel were immediately 
begun. At the earnest request of Mr. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, 
he was put in charge. He had been placed on 
the New York to watch her workings in actual 
war, and write a report thereon for the chief of 
his bureau. His knowledge of ships fitted him 
for the task, and he had already shown his 
courage, when he worked the range-finder on 
the New York, during the bombardment of 
San Juan de Porto Rico. 

About two hundred men were employed in 
stripping the Merrimac — all that could be 
effectively used — for it was intended to send 
her in just before daylight next morning. 
However, after stripping her, it was necessary 
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to fit her with torpedoes that would sink her 
instantly, when the time came, and this took so 
long that day had arrived on the morning of 
June 2d, before she was ready. Hobson was 
anxious to go then, but the Admiral ordered 
him to wait. 

Meantime a crew of six men had been select- 
ed from among the hundreds that crowded aft 
to volunteer. They were Daniel Montague, 
Chief Master-at-Arms of the New York; George 
Charette, Gunner's Mate, first class, of the New 
York; J. E. Murphy, Coxswain on the Iowa ; 
John P. Phillips, a machinist, Oscar Deignan, 
Coxswain, and Francis Kelly, a water-tender, all 
of the Merrimac. To this crew of six men 
Coxswain Rudolph Clausen, of the New York 
added himself by eluding the vigilance of the 
officers. Admiral Sampson refused to allow 
any other officer to go on the expedition, or any 
more men than were actually needed, on the 
ground of the extreme danger of the undertak- 
ing. He was not going to waste any lives. 

At 3 o'clock on the morning of June 3d, 
these men headed away for the harbor. A 
steam-launch from the New York, under Naval 
Cadet Joseph W. Powell, followed to pick up 
the crew of the Merrimac, should they succeed 
in getting away from her after performing their 
work, in either the row-boat or the life-raft that 
had been provided for them. 
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It was a cloudy night, but because the chan- 
nel was so narrow it was absolutely certain 
that the Merrimac would be discovered before 
she reached her destination, and that a heavy 
fire from the batteries of all kinds would enfi- 
lade her, while the sentinels and the troops en- 
camped along shore were likely to spatter her 




The Merrimac in the Entrance to Santiago Harbor. 

deck with Mauser bullets as a tropical rain- 
storm would pelt her with drops of water. In 
short, there was not one chance in a thousand, 
apparently, for any of these men to live through 
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that adventure, and yet they had eagerly volun- 
teered for it, and one had stowed himself away 
on board without permission ! Nor was the 
chance of Cadet Powell and his men much bet- 
ter, for it was his duty to follow the Merrimac 
to the mouth of the harbor, where he, too, would 
be as easy a target as the men on the ship, and 
there to wait until after daylight. 

Getting his bearings by the outlines of the 
Morro against the sky, Hobson drove the old 
ship into the centre of the narrow channel. A 
hell of flame leaped out on both sides as she 
passed the Morro, while the Vizcaya, that was 
on guard just around the bend, began firing 
with her broadside battery. The Spaniards 
thought we were coming with our squadron to 
force the harbor, and all the guns, big and little, 
that would bear, and many that would not, 
were fired with feverish rapidity. Immediately 
the shots began to reach the ship, but no vital 
damage was done, and she held on her way 
until opposite Estrella Point. 

Then the tiriie to sink her had come, and 
Hobson pressed the electric button. Three of 
the torpedoes that were placed at her water-line 
exploded, tearing open her sides. The man 
at the anchor cut it loose, bringing up her head 
just opposite the point, while her stern swung 
slowly around with the tide. 

It seemed for a moment that she must sink. 
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as they wished, right across the channel, but 
she filled so slowly, that she lay lengthwise of 
the channel and well at one side before she 
finally struck the bottom. In describing what 
followed Hobson said afterward : " We were all 
aft, lying on the deck. Shells and bullets whis- 
tled around. Six-inch shells from the Vizcaya 
came tearing into the Merrimac, crashing clear 
through, while the plunging shots from the fort 
broke through her decks. 

" ' Not a man must move,' I said ; audit was 
only owing to the splendid discipline of the 
men that we all were not killed. We must lie 
there till daylight, I told them. Now and again 
one or the other of the men lying with his face 
glued to the deck and wondering whether the 
next shell would not come our way, would say, 
' Hadn't we better drop off now, sir .? ' but I 
said, 'Wait till daylight.' It would have been 
impossible to get the catamaran anywhere but 
on to the shore, where the soldiers stood shoot- 
ing, and I hoped that by daylight we might be 
recognized and saved. 

" It was splendid the way those men be- 
haved. The fire of the soldiers, the batteries, 
and the Vizcaya was awful. When the water 
came up on the Merrimac' s decks the cata- 
maran floated amid the wreckage, but she was 
still made fast to the boom, and we caught 
hold of the edges and clung on, our heads only 
being above water." 
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At daylight the fire ceased and a Spanish 
launch came toward the wreck. Hobson and 
his men agreed to try capturing her and run- 
ning for the open sea, but as she drew near a 
dozen marines aimed their Mausers at the 
Yankee heads, and Hobson saw that, in West- 
ern parlance, they had the drop. 

" ' Is there any officer in that boat to receive 
a surrender of prisoners of war ? ' I shouted. 
An old man leaned out under the awning and 
waved his hand. It was Admiral Cervera. 
The marines lowered their rifles, and we were 
helped into the launch. 

"Then we were put in cells in Morro Castle. 
It was a grand sight a few days later, to see the 
bombardment, the shells striking and bursting 
around El Morro. Then we were taken into 
Santiago. I had the court-martial room in the 
barracks. My men were kept prisoners in the 
hospital." So ran Hobson's story. 

Admiral Cervera was so much impressed by 
the gallantry of the Merrimac s crew that he 
sent an officer under a flag of truce to tell 
Admiral Sampson that all were uninjured and 
well, and that they should be well cared for. 
They were imprisoned in the Morro until 
after the first bombardment, when they were 
removed for safety to Santiago. 

Hobson and his men were exchanged after 
a time (July 7th), and Hobson was sent north 
to arrange for work to be described farther on. 
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The ovations which he received everywhere 
were notable, New York showing an especial 
appreciation by a public meeting in his honor. 

At the risk of what may appear as a monoto- 
nous repetition it must be said that the signifi- 
cance of these demonstrations, like those fol- 
lowing the victory of Admiral Dewey, was in 
this, that they proved the capacity of the peo- 
ple to appreciate real heroism. Dewey was 
honored because the people were able to appre- 
ciate a great sea captain ; Hobson because they 
knew a courageous man when they saw him. 

But that is not all that is to be said of Hob- 
son and Powell, for they are simply representa- 
tive men among the younger officers of the 
navy. A hundred others in the squadron were 
heart-sick because they had no such opportu- 
nity, and opportunity was all that was lacking 
to give us a hundred records like that of Hob- 
son and Powell. 

And there is one other fact about Hobson 
that is of importance. He has always been 
known as a typical student. He is what the 
old-fashioned sailor would call a " scientist." 

The Merrimac having failed to sink as in- 
tended, Captain Chadwick says, " it was at 
once determined to injure the batteries so that 
a battle-ship might lie in close. This led to 
an attack on the batteries during the morning 
of June 6th. The ships formed in line at 6.40 
o'clock. The careful reader will note that 
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where a fleet was to be attacked, both at Ma- 
nila and San Juan de Porto Rico, the work 
began at daylight. In the attacks on forts they 
always took the matter 
more comfortably. The 
squadron was arranged in 
two divisions. For an at- 
tack on the fortifications 
on the east side of the har- 
bor the Admiral selected 
the New York, Captain 
Chadwick ; the Iowa, Cap- 
tain Evans ; the Oregon, 
Captain Clark ; the auxil- 
iary cruiser Yankee, Cap- 
tain Brownson, and the 
despatch - boat Dolphin, 
Captain Henry W. Lyon. 
For the west side he de- 
tailed the Brooklyn, Cap- 
tain Francis A. Cook, with 
Commodore Schley in 
charge of the division ; the 
Massachusetts, Captain F. 
J. Higginson ; the 7>jir«j, Captain John Philip, 
and the auxiliaries Suwanee, Captain D. Dele- 
hanty, and Vixen, Captain A. Sharp. 

The formation was completed well off shore, 
and then the two divisions steamed in, side 
by side. On arriving at a range of 4,000 yards 
the New York opened the battle with a shot 




Captain F. A. Cook on the 

Brooklyn. 

From a copyrighted pitotograph 

by E. Muller. 
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from the eight-inch guns in the forward turret. 
The Brooklyn followed immediately. Then 
Sampson turned to the east, and Schley tq the 
west, giving the other ships a chance, but both 
divisions continued on in shore to a range in 
some cases of less than 3,000 yards, while the 
New York, in an effort to shell out the forts 
lying well up the harbor entrance at Estrella 
Point, and even the Gorda Point, stood in un- 
til but 1,800 yards from the Morro. 

It was a lowering morning in the rainy sea- 
son. The rain-squalls came drifting along at 
sea with the clouds reaching down to the 
mountain -tops on 
shore and almost 
touching the old cas- 
tle at the harbor 
mouth. The ships 
at times disappeared 
in the thick rain- 
squalls, but the hot 
red flame, and white 
smoke - clouds came 
booming out, as they 
continued their fire 
in spite of the ob- 
scurity. 

Eventually the 
New Orleans and 

the Marblehead were permitted to join the oth- 
ers, and then the squadron had a new experience. 




Captain F. J. Higginson, Commanding the 
Massachusetts. 
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for when the New Orleans fired, only a flash was 
seen. She carried smokeless powder and there 
was no white cloud hanging about her to inter- 
fere with the men who were looking through 
the sights on her guns. This is a most im- 
portant matter. We plume ourselves on the 
excellence of the work of our sailors, .but we 
do not give them the full credit that they de- 
serve, for we compelled them to fight with 
guns that were not the best, and with powder 
that was as bad as any, if not the worst, in the 
world. 

According to Sampson's report, the firing 
began at 7.30 o'clock and ended at 10. The 
Spaniards woke up soon after it began and 
gave a fine exhibit of fireworks — an exhibit 
that served to strengthen the nerves of our 
men, even if it did not do any damage. The 
newspaper reports of the battle all mentioned 
the dash of the auxiliary Yankee with her Naval 
Militia crew, and of the Suwanee. The Yan- 
kee and Texas kept firing from their stern-guns 
long after the squadron was ordered out to sea. 

The Spaniards reported sixteen men from 
the Reina Mercedes, including her second officer 
and an ensign, killed, and one officer and eleven 
sailors wounded, while two Spanish artillery 
lieutenants and one private were killed and 
three officers and twenty-one soldiers were 
wounded among the land force. A number of 
our shells passed over the hills, and fell in the 
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city of Santiago, six land miles away. The 
forts were silenced. One gun was dismounted, 
but it did not appear that the forts were mate- 
rially injured. Nevertheless, the effect of the 
bombardment was just what was wanted. As 
Captain Chadwick says, during the month that 
followed " not a shot was fired by the enemy 
at any one of the ships " doing blockade duty. 




Yankee, Auxiliary Cruiser. Rated at 4,600 tons; speed, 15.5 knots. Battery, ten 
tive-inch guns and four six-pounders. 

It must be said, however, that other attacks 
were made on the alongshore fortifications 
after this one. Further than that, the Vesuvius, 
Captain John E. Pillsbury, here had her first 
real trial, and it is certain that her presence 
helped to keep the Spaniards quiet. The guns 
of this vessel could not be aimed with any cer- 
tainty, and they are not of as long range as the 
dynamite guns supplied to the army during the 
war. Nevertheless, Captain Chadwick says : 
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" The watch described was varied frequently 
at night by the coughing up (for so it sounded) 
of a gun-cotton projectile from the Vesuvius, 
the explosion of which at times shook the earth 
for a radius of miles. I remember one of her 
earlier efforts, when lying asleep on the tran- 
som of the chart-house forward (my usual night 
resting-place) ... I awoke conscious of a 
heavy jar to the whole ship's structure, which 
must have been transmitted from the point 
where the shell landed through the earth and 
up through the three hundred fathoms of water 
on the surface of which we were lying. . . . 
There is no question of the terrifying effect of 
these shells upon an enemy ; so long as they 
were expected the men at the batteries re- 
mained away from their guns and under cover ; 
and there is also no question of their great de- 
structiveness. They ploughed great pits in the 
earth, and had they fallen fairly in a battery 
must have put the guns hors de combat for a 
time, at least." 

The shells she fired contained two hundred 
and fifty pounds of gun-cotton, and men who 
saw where they landed say that " they made 
holes like the cellar of a country house." Could 
a new Vesuvius be built and armed under de- 
signs from Washington, we should have a ship 
for attacking land batteries that would be a 
real terror. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE MARINES AT GUANTANAMO 

OUR FIRST ARMED FORCE TO MAINTAIN A HOLD ON CUBAN SOIL — 

THE BAY CAPTURED BY THE MARBLBHEAD AND YANKEE IT 

WAS HOT WORK FOR A WEEK — THE SPANIARDS IN THE BRUSH 
— ASSAULT ON A FUNERAL CORTEGE — SPANISH WOODS STATION 
CAPTURED, AND CAIMANERA'S FORT DESTROYED — A TORPEDO 
IN THE PROPELLER OF THE TEXAS — GOOD HEALTH OF THIS 
FORCE ON SHSRE. 

Having given the Spanish batteries at San- 
tiago harbor mouth an effective and discourag- 
ing proof of the skill of the naval gunners, 
the next care of the Admiral was to secure a 
harbor where any of his ships in need of coal or 
repairs might lie in safety regardless of the 
weather. For the hurricane season was at 
hand, and a shelter for these purposes was ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain the efficiency of 
the squadron on the blockade. And a harbor 
of the kind needed lay forty miles away to the 
east — Guantanamo Bay. It was a much better 
place for coaling ships than the Sand Key 
Roads at Key West, to which Schley had pro- 
posed to return to coal his squadron. A num- 
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ber of islands divide this bay in such a way as 
to form an inner and an outer harbor, but the 
outer bay affords a safe anchorage, while the 
water is deep (six fathoms or so) near shore, in 
places, and ships may even come almost to the 
beach. 

On June 7th Admiral Sampson sent the 
Marblehead and Yankee to take possession of 
the outer bay — an honor which the Yankee re- 
ceived because her crew had run in so close to 
the batteries and had shown so much persistence 
in the bombardment on the 6th. The story of 
this war, it may be said, in passing, shows that 
the officers who displayed the most aggressive 
appetite for fighting and adventure were the 
ones who saw most real service. 

As the two war-ships approached the entrance 
of the harbor they received a warm fire from a 
battery on shore near the telegraph station, 
while a gun-boat came out to lend a hand. 
Bat when McCalla and Brownson turned their 
guns loose, the gun-boat fled to the inner har- 
bor, and the men of the battery to tall timber 
on the far side of the hill. It was only a skir- 
mish, but it gave us a harbor as useful as was 
Port Royal to the Federal forces in the Civil 
War. 

Here the Marblehead remained until June 
loth, when a landing was effected by a force 
of marines. At the outbreak of the war — on 
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April 22d — the first battalion of marines sailed 
from the Brooklyn navy-yard on the transport 
Panther, Captain G. C. Reiter, for Key West. 
The battalion was under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert W. Huntington. It included five in- 
fantry companies of 103 men and officers each, 
and an artillery company (four three-inch rifles) 
of 117 men and officers. These were landed 
at Key West and remained there until Cervera 
was found, v^^hen they were at once forwarded 
to Santiago for the purpose to which they 
were now devoted. 

On the morning of June loth the Panther 
took them to Guantanamo Bay. The Oregon, 
the Yaizkee, the Yosemite (Captain W. H. 
Emory, with the Michigan Naval Militia to man 
her), the Scorpion, Captain J. P. Merrell ; the 
Dolphin, Captain W. H. Lyon, and the store- 
ship Supply, Captain R. R. Ingersoll, were 
also of the expedition. The bay was reached 
soon after dinner. There was no opposition 
from the shore, and to the inspiring strains of 
" There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night " the men pulled ashore in the small 
boats of the squadron. The landing was just 
inside the eastern point of the harbor. Color- 
Sergeant Richard Silvee, of Company C, raised 
the gridiron flag over the ruins of a block- 
house on the hill at 2.10 o'clock. The block- 
house had been eviscerated by the fire of the 
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Marblehead and Yankee on the 7th, but the 
flag-staff was still standing. 

To prevent possible infection by yellow 
fever, an abandoned . fishing - village on the 




Port Guantanamo, or Cumberland Harbor. 

point, and all other houses in the vicinity, 
were burned, and then the camp was estab- 
lished on the top of the bare hill overlooking 
the bay where the remains of the Spanish 
block-house stood. The encampment was 
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named Camp McCalla, in honor of the ener- 
getic captain of the Marblehead. The naval 
forces afloat and ashore were enthusiastic over 
the landing. 

To the honor of landing the first armed 
force on Cuban soil the marines added that 
of the first fight ashore with the Spaniards. 
The Spaniards had withdrawn from the beach 
through fear of the ships, but they merely re- 
tired to the brush beyond the coast-range hills 
and there awaited, in force, for what they 
deemed a favorable time for an attack. 

During the loth the marines were hard at 
work all day landing supplies and getting their 
camp in order, and they were tired enough to 
sleep soundly that night. Nevertheless, the 
Spaniards waited until the afternoon of the 
iith. But when, at about 5.30 o'clock, they 
did get ready, the Spaniards were for once per- 
sistent enough to keep our men heated up for 
almost a week. 

The trouble began immediately after a griz- 
zled old Cuban ally came into camp on the run 
to say that the Spaniards were upon us. Three 
Mauser bullets followed the Cuban into camp. 
At that time some of our men were still at 
work in the camp, while fifty or so were bath- 
ing in the bay at the foot of the hill. As the 
firing began the bathers ran, half-naked, up the 
hill to join the command. Meantime, Colo- 
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nel Huntington had his men at work, with the 
precision and regularity of veterans, firing by 
volleys into the brush whence the Spanish 
shots came, while three parties were sent out 
to beat up the brush in search of the enemy. 
In half an hour the firing was over for the 




picket Sentry, on Guard Duty, Protected from the Intense Rays of the Sun by a 
Thatch. 

moment, but when one of the scouting-parties 
returned it lacked two of its men — Privates 
James McColgan and William Dunphy were 
left behind, shot dead. Then as night came on 
the attack was renewed. The smooth hill- 
crest where the camp lay showed clear against 
the sky, and the Spaniards from nearby hills, 
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Dr. John Blair Gibbs, the 
First Officer Killed on 
Cuban soil. 



where they were covered by thick brush, were 
able to pour in a fire that at last became dead- 
ly. They were scattered in 
groups of from three or four 
to a dozen, but numbered, in 
the aggregate, several hun- 
dred. Our men could see 
nothing but the flashes of 
guns in the brush for a target, 
and were at a great disad- 
vantage. Between i and 2 
o'clock in the morning, dur- 
ing a specially fierce onslaught 
by the Spanish, Dr. John Blair Gibbs was killed 
while walking from the hospital-tent toward 
the remains of the block-house, but it is be- 
lieved that he was killed by a shot from the 
revolver of a Cuban officer who was dancing 
around in the camp, wild with excitement, and 
firing in all directions. 

The next day (Sunday, June 12th) Colonel 
Huntington decided to move his camp down 
to a safer place near the beach, and that proved 
the hottest day's work that those marines saw 
during the war — hot in two senses, for the un- 
clouded sun beat down fiercely, and the Span- 
iards poured in an unrelenting fire the v^^hole 
day long. It appeared that the Spaniards had 
learned the Cuban trick of lashing green brush 
to their bodies, and covering their faces with 
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green palm leaves. It was impossible for our 
men to distinguish a man so decked out in the 
brush. Moreover, the Spaniards were firing 
smokeless powder cartridges. The return fire 
of the Americans was, therefore, well-nigh at 
random ; even that of the ships did not seem 
to be effective. If the Spaniards had been ca- 




Teritb of Officers on the Beach— Colonel Huntington's Tent in the Foreground. 

pable marksmen, it is likely they would have 
wiped out the marines. As it was, two of our 
men — Sergeant-Major Goode and Private Tau- 
man were killed. 

A number of raids through the brush were 
made by our men, in one of which the party 
under Lieutenant Neville lost Sergeant Charles 
Smith. The ships in the harbor — including the 
Texas, that had come for coal, took a hand in 
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the fighting by shelhng the brush, but nothing 
seemed effective in driving off the musquito- 
like attack. 

In the course of the day funeral services were 
held over the bodies of the dead. Chaplain 
Jones .of the Texas, officiated. That a funeral 
service w^as in progress v^^as obvious to every- 
body who could see the cortege, but the gath- 
ering of the men about the graves merely in- 
cited the Spanish to the fiercest onslaught of 
the day. It was not that they charged on our 
men then or at any time. They never did make 
a charge, though there were 2,000 of the Span- 
iards around the bay at one time. But they 
fired more vigorously during the funeral than 
in any other part of the day. A party of them 
located on the west side of the bay, from whom 
nothing had been heard theretofore, began 
working their Mausers then, although their 
shots fell into the bay. 

Exasperated by such an infamous attack, our 
men went at the Spaniards with a will that for 
a time sent them skulking. A couple of Colt's 
machine guns had been landed, and these now 
began to sputter. Their shots flew like the 
water from a hose — in a steady stream, and 
whenever the gunners were able to locate a 
Spanish group, that group vanished ; neverthe- 
less it was like striking into a cloud of Adiron- 
dack punkies. 
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As night came on the Spaniards were still in 
force about the camp, and the scene, as each 
attack was made, was varied by the flashes of 
the Marbiehead's search-light here and there 
over the chaparral, with shells from her guns 
flying through the beam to burst in the brush 
beyond. A dancing flame illuminated the 
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Within the Trenches at Camp McCalla. 



muzzle of each machine gun incessantly, while 
the rifles of the marines spurted fire as fast as 
the men could handle the cartridge-clips. And 
that lasted the whole night through. From 
the days of Columbus down, the Americans 
have seen many remarkable fights in the brush, 
but never before anything like this. 

On Monday the fighting went on in much 
the same fashion. It was not deadly, exactly. 
No one was killed on our side, at least, but it 
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was wearing beyond any man's power of de- 
scription. There was no rest either by day or 
night, and the marines at last saw that they 
were obliged either to clean out the Spanish 
forces from the entire region, or abandon the 
landing altogether. Fortunately it was learned 
from Cuban scouts that the Spaniards had a 
fighting base back between the camp and the 
sea. They had there a big water-tank with a 
windmill to pump water from a well into it, 
while a heliograph on a ridge served to keep 
open communications with the Spanish' fort at 
the town of Caimanera on the upper bay. To 
capture this station was of the utmost impor- 
tance, because there was no other drinking- 
water available for the Spanish nearer than the 
Caimanera fort. 

On learning this fact (it was on the 14th), 
the marines went out in force. They found the 
Spaniards all through the brush, calling to one 
another from ridge to ridge by imitating the 
cuckoos of the region (as they had been doing 
since the loth), but no decided stand was made 
until the crossing of a couple of trails near the 
Spanish signal station was reached. Even here 
the Spanish soon fled and were chased over 
the hills toward the sea, where the crew of the 
Dolphin saw them and drove them back. 

The Spaniards, supposing that to surren ■ 
der was to be killed anyway, ran hither and 
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thither, buffeted by different companies of 
marines and the despatch-boat, while a small 
company of Cubans helped the fight with 
amazing good-will and courage. The Cubans 
at last captured a Spanish lieutenant with sev- 
enteen men, and the chase ended. Then some 
estimate of the losses sustained by the Span- 
iards was had. This officer said 68 men had 
been killed and about 200 wounded that day 
alone. 

That their losses during the three days were 
much larger than those figures is certain. Our 
scouting parties found many bodies, but there 
was one sign of the dead that was every- 
where present over the brush and that needed 
no inspection for confirmation. The sky was 
specked over with the black-feathered buzzards, 
and these gathered in flocks and came down 
swiftly to almost every place in the brush to 
which our fire was directed. The buzzard 
called to the land-crab and said, " We be of one 
blood — ye and I. Good hunting, all you be- 
low ! " And the land-crabs replied " A full 
gorge to you ! Come ! " 

Following the destruction of the Spanish 
base of operations in the woods came an attack 
on the Caimanera fort facing the upper bay. 
Captain John Philip of the Texas had charge 
of this expedition, and he was helped by 
McCalla of the Marblehead and Delehanty of 
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the Suzvanee. The Texas brought to, facing 
the fort at Caimanera, at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon of June 15th, and opened fire with 
twelve-inch guns at a range of 2,400 yards. 
The other ships soon joined in, and after two 
or three shots that fell short, almost every one 
landed in the fort or the town. In reply the 
Spaniards fired three ineffectual shots and then 
fled. The fort was destroyed. 

A remarkable incident in this little expedi- 
tion up the bay was the discovery that the 
channel was mined. The engineer on watch 
in the engine-room of the Texas observed that 
one propeller had fouled something. An ex- 
amination showed that it had picked up a 
harbor mine and jammed it against the stern- 
post. It was taken up on deck, where it was 
found to be of the kind designed to explode 
by contact. It was loaded and primed, but the 
barnacles had grown so thick on the contact 
plungers that they had failed to work. Two 
-other torpedoes of the kind were knocked from 
their moorings by the Marblehead, and a dozen 
or so were taken up altogether later on. 

With the destruction of the Spanish station 
in the woods and the Spanish fort at Caiman- 
era the troubles of the marines came practical- 
ly to an end. The Spaniards had had enough. 
But the marines remained as a guard over our 
naval base until the end of the war, living on 
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shore constantly, and subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of climate that the army had to endure 
before Santiago. However, the story they had 
to tell of life in Cuba was very different from 




A Spanish -Contact Mine Picked Up by the Propeiler of the Texas, 



that told by the soldiers. Our marines had 
their fight and their losses in battle, but they 
never had to complain of lack of food or medi- 
cal supplies, or any other needful thing. 

" Since the battalion left for Cuba," said one 
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of the officers of the Marine Corps, " it has not 
lost a man through sickness. The number of 
sick has at no time been more than two and 
one-half per cent. 

"The marines landed at Guantanamo, only a 
few miles distant from Santiago, occupied the 
same soil, fought in trenches, and endured 
almost, if not quite, as many hardships as the 
soldiers. The marines have not complained of 
anything, and apparently have had no cause for 
complaint, as they were provided for in the 
best manner possible. Their health was care- 
fully watched and the result speaks for itself. 

" The officers had nearly all had experience 
in tropical countries, and they carefully watched 
the diet of the soldiers, the drinking-water, and 
everything that conduced to their comfort and 
welfare. When the tents were pitched the 
floors were put together and placed on rocks, 
a rock at each of the four corners, raising the 
floor slightly from the ground. This prevented 
the soldiers from coming into personal contact 
with the soil, and permitted proper drainage 
and ventilation of the tents." 

To the honor of commanding our first 
armed force to make and maintain a landing in 
Cuba, Colonel Huntington added that of tak- 
ing care of his men in a way unsurpassed in the 
history of the war. 

" From the establishment of the Marine 
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Corps to the present time, it has constituted an 
integral part of the navy, has been identified 
with it in all of its achievements, ashore and 
afloat, and has continued to receive from its 
most distinguished commanders the expression 
of their appreciation of its effectiveness as a 
part of the Navy." — Report of House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 39th Congress, 2d 
Session. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AUXILIARIES AND NAVAL MILITIA 

THE SPOOK FLEET AND ITS EFFECT ON THE MOVEMENT OF THE 
ARMY — LANDING AT BAIQUIRI — KILLED BY A SHELL ON THE 
TEXAS — TWO GOOD FIGHTS AGAINST ODDS OFF SAN JUAN DE 
PORTO RICO — THE ST. PAUL AND THE YOSEMITE "WITH THEIR 
UNTRAINED CREWS WERE A CREDIT TO THE NAVAL OFFICERS 
IN CHARGE- OF THEM — FIRST AMERICAN FLAG RAISED OVER 
CUBAN SOIL — GOOD WORK ALONGSHORE. 

On June 20th came the army under General 
Shafter to land near Santiago, and, by captur- 
ing that city, compel the surrender or destruc- 
tion of the Spanish squadron in the harbor. 
The naval opportunity of destroying the squad- 
ron as they lay in the mouth of the harbor in 
sight of the sea had been lost. The narrow 
and tortuous channel (remember it was but 
three hundred and fifty feet wide) had been 
filled with mines. The land works guarding the 
channel had been strengthened by landing guns 
from Cervera's ships. A dash into the harbor 
was now absolutely out of the question. But 
the army had been preparing for an invasion 
for weeks. The President's call for volunteers 
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had produced the cheering spectacle of thou- 
sands of men crowding each other in their 
anxiety to enlist — thousands more than were 
needed. Many of these, with regulars to show 
them the way, had been gathered at Port Tam- 
pa, Florida, with a fleet of transports to carry 
them. 

An army of 10,000 men was ready to em- 
bark by the 6th of June — one ship-load did 
embark in fact, but was recalled — when a curi- 
ous thing happened. What has come to be 
known as the " Spook Fleet " was sighted by 
Captain W. H. H. Southerland of the auxiliary 
cruiser Eagle, in the Bahama Channel on the 
north coast of Cuba. At 9 o'clock at night, 
on June 7th, the Eagle s lookout reported a light 
and five minutes later another was seen. The 
Eagle went in chase and in a little time saw a 
squadron of four vessels. The Eagle was within 
a mile of these four vessels, for a half hour, but 
none of them answered her night signals. The 
Eagle then hastened to Key West and reported 
the facts. Shortly after her arrival the Reso- 
lute, Captain J. G. Eaton, came in and reported 
what were apparently the same four ships in 
the same locality, and on the same night. 

These reports stopped the embarkation of 
the 10,000 men at Tampa. The New Orleans 
and three other vessels were on that night 
en route to Santiago, but the fact that two of 
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our ships failed to get responses to their signals 
was deemed good proof that the ships seen were 
Spaniards watching for our transports. The 
Spaniards had had the cruisers Isade/ /I., and 
the Alfonso XIII., the destroyer Terror and a 
number of gun-boats at San Juan de Porto 
Rico. It was entirely possible that these 
should have gone out to look for our trans- 
ports. Anyway, the sailing of the army was 
delayed until the 14th, when 16,887 ™en got 
away, instead of 10,000, and the event showed 
that every man who went was needed. But 
the identity of the four ships, called spooks, 
remains unsolved at this writing. That four 
real ships were seen is, of course, not doubted. 
The two crews could not have been mistaken. 
As it was easy enough for lookouts to miss 
seeing the signals of the Eagle and the Resolute, 
it is probable that the ships seen were the 
New Orleans and her consorts. 

On the arrival of the army off Santiago it 
was determined to make the landing at Dai- 
quiri, a little port seventeen miles east of Santi- 
ago, where there was an iron pier, formerly used 
by an American firm for the shipment of iron 
ore obtained from a mine back in the country. 
There was also a beach fit for small boats in 
calm weather and a railway ran parallel with 
the beach to the vicinity of the Santiago 
Morro. 
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There was a block-house and a fort guarding 
the pier, and because the Spaniards were ex- 
pected to make a stout resistance, a feint of 
landing at several places was ordered. Accord- 
ingly on the morning of June 21st, the Texas, 
Captain John Philip, the Scorpion, Captain 
Adolph Marix, and the Vixen, Captain A. 
Sharp, went to Cabanas, a landing-place a few 
miles west of Santiago ; the Eagle, Captain W. 
H. H. Southerland, and Gloucester, Captain R. 
Wainwright, to Aguadores ; the Helena, Cap- 
tain W. T. Swinburne, Bancroft, Captain R. 
Clover, and Hornet, Captain J. M. Helm, to En- 
seiiada de los Altares, and the New Orleans, 
Captain W. M. Folger, Detroit, Captain T. 
H. Dayton, Castine, Captain R. M. Berry, and 
Wasp, Captain A. Ward to Daiquiri. The coal 
transports were sent to Cabanas to carry out the 
feint there, but when the real attack on the 
shore batteries was begun it became apparent 
that no force of consequence was gathered any- 
where to resist a landing. Very little reply was 
made to our bombardments east of Santiago, 
and 3,000 men were landed in small boats at 
Baiquiri the first day without special incident. 

However, the Texas in carrying out orders 
to attack the batteries west of the harbor shelled 
the Socapa battery, where some modern rifles 
from the Spanish squadron were mounted. 
The Spaniards replied, and near the end of the 
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attack one six-inch shell struck the Texas on 
the port bow. Passing through the plate that 
was perhaps an 
inch and a quar- 
ter thick, it struck 
a stanchion and 
exploded. Frank 
J. Blakely, an 
apprentice, was 
killed instantly, 
his body being 
cut so badly, that 
thev had to call 
the roll to learn 
w ho was hit, 
while nine men 
were wounded. 

1 he bulk 01 the Shothole in Port Bov» of the Texas, made by a 
fraPrnentS of the six-inch Shell (photographed from the inside). 

shell struck the plating on the farther side of 
the ship, bulging it somewhat, but not break- 
ing it. 

The remaining troops were all landed by the 
23d. 

Meantime the Spanish strategists at Madrid 
had been preparing to divert our attention 
somewhat from Santiago by ordering a squad- 
ron of twelve vessels, of which the battle-ship 
Pelayo was the flag-ship, to sail for Manila and 
annihilate Dewey. It is certain, now, that this 
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squadron was not fit for the voyage, let alone 
annihilating the Yankee Admiral, but they did 
eventually pass the Suez Canal. As a reply 
to this, we organized what we called our East- 




Shot-hole Starboard Hammock Berthing, Midships in the Texas. 



ern Squadron for an attack on the coast of 
Spain, of which something is said farther on. 
The knowledge that the Spaniards had the 
destroyer Terror, and two or three other fight- 
ing ships at San Juan de Porto Rico during all 
these operations was not forgotten by Ad- 
miral Sampson, and as soon as he could spare 
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a vessel, he ordered the port blockaded. The 
S^. Paul, Captain Sigsbee, was chosen, because 
she was at once a good fighter and swift enough 
to carry news quickly to Santiago, should that 
be necessary. She reached her destination on 
June 22d, and had a fight on hand before the 
day was over. As told by the War Budget, 
a periodical printed on the St. Paul, the story 
runs : 

" We came off the port early on the 22d. The weather was 
fair, the trade wind blowing fresh from the eastward and rais- 
ing somewhat of a sea. At about 12.40 the third-class cruiser 
Isabel II., or one of her class, came out and, steaming under 
the Morro until she was abreast of the batteries, commenced 
edging out toward us, firing at such a long range that her 
shots were ineffective. As her purpose evidently was to put 
us within fire of the batteries we took but little notice of her, ly- 
ing still and occasionally sending in our largest shell at her to 
try the range. Soon afterward she dropped to the westward 
and the torpedo-boat destroyer Terror, or it may have been 
her sister ship the Furor, was sighted steaming along shore un- 
der the batteries. Captain Sigsbee watched her for awhile and 
worked along with her in order to separate her from the cruiser 
and keep her in the trough of the sea if she came for us. She 
then circled to get up speed and headed for us, firing straight as 
far as direction went, but her shots fell short. When within 
range of our guns the signal " Commence firing '' was made, 
and for several minutes we let fly our starboard battery at her 
at from 5,500 to 6,000 yards, the shells striking all around her. 
This stopped her ; she turned her broadside to us, and her fire 
soon ceased. She then headed inshore to the southward and 
westward, going slow, and it was evident to all on board that 
she was crippled, drifting well leeward of the main harbor en- 
trance. Off the Morro she flashed some signals to the shore, 
and afterward a tug came out and towed her into the harbor. 

" All this time the cruiser was firing at us, and some of her 
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shots and those of the Terror fell pretty close. The cruiser 
followed the Terror back toward the port, and soon afterward 
was joined by a gun-boat, and the two steamed under the bat- 
teries to the eastward. But when the St. Paul, making an in- 
shore turn, seemed to be going for them, they returned to the 
harbor and we saw no more of them. 

" The Spaniards seemed to have settled this whole matter in 
advance, as they wished to have it, for the townspeople came 
out on the bluffs to see the Yankee driven off or sunk, and the 
cruiser fiew an ensign at her gaff almost as big as a maintop- 
sail. 

"The Isabel is bark rigged and carried four 4.7-inch breech- 
loading rifles, four 2.7-inch breech-loading rifles, eight machine 
guns, and two torpedo tubes. The Terror has two fourteen- 
pounders, rapid fire ; two six-pounders, rapid fire ; two one- 
pounders, automatic Maxims, and two torpedo tubes. Length, 
220 feet ; estimated speed, 28 knots. 

" We know that the Terror was struck three times, and that 
one shot entering the engine-room killed an engineer and fire- 
man. And from what we regard as trustworthy information, 
we are inclined to think that she was seriously damaged, re- 
quiring the assistance of tugs to keep her afloat." 

The story is especially interesting because it 
shows how well Yankee Jack can write as well 
as how he can fight — shows the grade of intel- 
ligence of our man before the mast. The 
physical superiority of the Spanish force was 
great enough to have made victory easy for 
them, and they were so sure of it that the 
captain of the Terror made a speech in the 
plaza of the town before he went out in which 
he gave the enthusiastic audience the details of 
his plans for bringing the Yankee into port. 

On June 28th the Porto Ricans saw another 
fight off San Juan, wherein the odds against us 
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were still greater ; in fact the handling of our 
ship, the Yoscvtitc, Captain \\'^illiam H. Emory, 
was extraordinary. When morning came, that 
day, many rain-squalls were drifting alongshore 
with the trade wind, reducing the range of 
vision so much that a Spanish transport, the 
Antonio Lopez, with supplies for the town, 
was able to get within two miles of the Yo- 
scniitc before she was seen. 

At that time the Yoscmitewas slowly circling 
off the harbor, at a distance of five miles west- 
north-west of the Morro. The Lopez was head- 
ing in from the west, but on discovering the 
Yoseniite she turned south toward the land, in- 
tending to skirt the reefs, and get under cover 
of Fort Canuelo, on the west side of the har- 
bor. 

The moment the Lopez was sighted the Yo- 
seniite dashed ahead at full speed, the men were 
sent to quarters, and in a few minutes they 
began firing their five-inch guns at a range of 
two miles. At that the guns of the Morro and 
Canuelo began to belch, and, curiously enough, 
they got and kept the range. And then came 
the cruisers the Lsabcl II. and General Concha 
from the harbor to aid in the attack. These 
two ships had seven guns of 4.7-inch calibre 
between them, besides smaller ones that were 
entirely effective against any ship like the Yo- 
semitc, and their fire combined with that of the 
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forts was hot enough to have warranted Emory 
in seeking deep water at once. Moreover, the 
Vosemiie was manned by inexperienced men 
(the Michigan Naval Militia). Nevertheless, 
the Yoseinite held her course to head off the 
Lopez until she drove her hard on the reef, six 
miles from the Morro, and then she went hunt- 
ing the Spanish war-ships, only to see a torpedo- 
boat coming from the harbor at full speed, 
sneaking along shore as if to get behind her. 

By this time, however, the Yosemite had the 
range of the cruisers, and they turned back in 
haste, though keeping up a steady fire. Then 
the Yosemite had a chase after the torpedo- 
boat, but it got behind the stranded Lopez ap- 
parently uninjured. 

At that the Yosemite opened once more on 
the Lopez, giving it, all told, two hundred five- 
inch shells, besides some six-pounders, and set- 
ting it on fire, after which the Spanish cruisers 
were driven out of sight behind the Morro. 
What with the forts, the cruisers, the torpedo- 
boat and the Lopez the Yosemite had a call for 
dextrous manoeuvring that was unique in this 
war. 

The Lopez was wrecked, but the Spaniards 
asserted that they saved twelve of the fifteen 
guns she was bringing, besides some ammuni- 
tion. They got it from the wreck after the 
Yosemite was ordered away. The Yosemite 
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kept her battle-flags flying all day, as she cruised 
off the Morro, in hope that the Spaniards 
would come out with their repaired Terror, 
and the other fighters seen in the morning, but 
it was a vain hope. If anyone had doubted 
the efficiency of our auxiliary cruisers manned 
by naval militia, the work off San Juan in June 
dispelled it entirely. With our naval officers 
in command, a few experienced seamen for 
petty officers, the auxiliaries did work that was 
within its limits quite as creditable as that done 
by the regular fighting ships. The genius of 
the nation can very well rest on the deeds of 
these emergency men for its reputation. 

There were a couple of minor incidents in 
the naval history of the month on the Cuban 
coast that should have mention here. The 
auxiliary Yankee had a little brush with a gun- 
boat and a shore battery at Cienfuegos, in which 
one man, S. B. Kennedy, was wounded. 

Lieutenant Victor Blue, of the Stiwanee, 
who had made a landing some time before on 
the north coast, to communicate with Gomez, 
the Cuban general, now made a complete tour 
of Santiago Bay, in order to locate exactly the 
Spanish squadron. For this he was especially 
commended by Secretary Long. 

And then there was the hoisting of the first 
American flag on Cuban soil some weeks ear- 
lier, that has been so far overlooked. During 
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Lieutenant Victor Blue of the 
Suwanee. 



the montii of May the blockade was maintained 
chiefly by tugs and other small auxiliaries. The 
tug Leyden, Captain W. S. 
Crosley, was stationed off 
Cardenas, and about the 
middle of the month, after 
having driven the Spaniards 
from the light-house on the 
little coral island off that 
port, he landed and raised 
a thirty -foot specimen of 
the Stars and Stripes. He 
had no men to leave as a 
garrison, but the Spaniards, 
although they had repaired the gun-boats which 
were shelled by the Wilmington on the bloody 
nth, were afraid to venture out to take the 
flag down. 

Meantime the blockade had been maintained 
by these small vessels of our fleet with what 
must be considered remarkable efficiency. Two 
Spanish vessels did manage to slip out of 
Havana, and one got in, while a vessel loaded 
with supplies for the Spanish army was reported 
at Manzanillo, a port on the south coast some 
distance west of Santiago. As to this port, no 
regular watch was maintained there, and at 
Havana the number of our vessels was very 
small, considering the work to be performed. 
On recalling the regularity of the trips of the 
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blockade-runners at Wilmington during our 
Civil War, it is seen that oiir work on the Cu- 
ban coast was excellent. And it was the 
dreariest, most wearying, most heart-breaking 
work of the war. In addition to the blockade 
work proper, a number of expeditions of Cubans 
who wished to join the insurgents were landed, 
with ample supplies, under the guns of our 
vessels. 

Then, to return to Santiago, Admiral Samp- 
son had to report that Lieutenant Harlow, with 
two launches, one of which was commanded by 
Cadet Powell and the other by Cadet Hart, 
made a survey of the little harbor at Cabanas 
on the 17th, and were "subjected to a heavy 
and continued fire at short range." The launches 
were struck seventeen times. 

The Vesuvius ran into Santiago channel one 
night, passing clear around the sunken Merri- 
mac to learn her exact position. Curiously 
enough, the Spanish did not see her on this 
trip. 

On the whole, however, so far as decisive 
work was concerned, our ships in American 
waters had a quiet time for a month after Samp- 
son reached Santiago. Neither the blockade, 
nor the fights off San Juan, nor the bombard- 
ments of the forts at Santiago (one of which 
occurred on July 2d) had any marked influence 
in ending the war. Nevertheless, our unre- 
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lenting persistence was having some effect, and 
our army was closing in on Santiago. We at 
least had the Spaniards everywhere on the de- 
fensive, and their situation was everywhere per- 
ilous. Cervera had been corralled, if we may 
use a Rough Rider's term, and he had now to 
choose between tamely submitting within and 
making a wild dash through the narrow gate. 
. And when he had considered the matter 
from every point of view — how at night the 
Yankee squadron was close in, but by day was 
farther off ; that the Yankee battle-ships were 
slow and his cruisers fast ; that while the Yan- 
kees were superior in weight, his destroyers, in 
the excitement of battle, might reduce the pre- 
ponderance ; that if he remained all would be 
lost, but if he ran he might save some — when 
he had considered all this and had discussed it 
with his captains he could come to but one 
conclusion : a dash for the open sea had to be 
made. 



CHAPTER XVII 

DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA's SQUADRON 

LUCK WAS WITH THE SPANIARDS, IN A WAY, FOR TWO OF OUR BIG 
SHIPS HAD LEFT THE BLOCKADE — THEIR SMOKE HAD EXCITED 
OUR SUSPICION AND OUR LOOKOUTS WERE ALERT — QUICK WORK 
WITH THE TORPEDO-BOATS AND TWO CRUISERS — EULATE's VAIN 
EFFORT TO CATCH THE BROOKLYN — A RECORD RACE IN NAVAL 
WARFARE THAT ESTABLISHED THE FAMK OF THE BULL DOG 
OREGON — HOW WAINWRIGHT'S day came AT LAST. 

When the morning of Sunday, July 3d, 
came, the conditions off - shore were much 
more in favor of the Spanish Admiral than he 
had had any reason to hope for. The battle- 
ship sentinels of Sampson's fleet during the 
fore part of Saturday night were the Massa- 
chusetts and the Texas, but some time after 
midnight the Massachusetts, being short of 
coal, was ordered away to Guantanamo to re- 
plenish her bunkers. She left the squadron at 
4 o'clock ; we had one less battle-ship than 
usual to guard the harbor when daylight came. 
Worse yet, in view of the accredited speed of 
the Spanish ships, we were also to be lacking 
the aid of our swift armored cruiser, the flag- 
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i\^/yri£ltit\i ^/iuitl£ra^h by y. S, jfiiiiiiit^^tt, AV:(' York, 



JLiss.h'ttiSi'/ts, First-class Battle-ship. Dimensions, 348 x 69 ; draft, 27 ; displace- 
ment, 10,288. Speed, 16.2 knots. Main Battery, four thirteen-inch, eight eight- 
inch, and four six-inch guns. 

ship A^Cii' York. On the day before (Siitur- 
da\') the Admiral had arranged for a visit to 
the head-quarters of General Shafter under 
most extraordinary circumstances. Shafter had 
suggested that our squadron be forced through 
the unsurveA'cd and well-mined channel, three 
hundred and fifty feet wide, leading into San- 
tiago Bay, and from his head-quarters, miles 
out of range of Spanish bullets, had said : " I 
am at a loss to see \\\\\ the navv cannot work 
under a destructive fire as well as the armv." 
Sampson saw that it was necessarv to see Shaf- 
ter " l\ir a discussion of the situation and a 
more definite understanding." He accordingly 
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iinanood u> oo (o Shafler's licad-quarli'is on 
vSiiinlay niorniiii;-, and at S.55 o'clock the A'l'u' 
)'(>;/• left the u'uard-liiic and steamed away cast 
lo land the Ailmiral. 

" The reniainiui;' vessels were in or near their 
usual blockading- positions, distributed in a 
seniicircle" (^of which the Morro was the cen- 
tre), " about the harbor entrance, counting from 
the eastward to the westward in the ioUowino- 
orilcr : The Indiaiuj, about a mile and a half 
from shore ; the Orcovit — the AVu' ]"<»;/•' j- place 
was between these two — the /oicj. Texas, and 
/h ook/vii, the latter two miles from the shore 
west of Santiago. The distance of the vessels 
froni the harbor entrance was from two and a 
half to four miles, the latter being the limit of 
dav-blockading distance. The length of the 
arc formed b\- the ships was about eight miles. 
. . . The auxiliaries G/ouccsrcr and J'i.wn 
lav close to the land, and nearer the harbor en- 
trance than the large vessels, the G/oui-i-si'i-r to 
the eastward, and the J'l.wn to the westward." 
So savs Sampson's oHicial report. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, " fair and 
warm," with a " light brec/.e from north'ard and 
east'ard" [from private letter to author] beau- 
tiful alike without and within the harbor. C^n 
the sea, our ships in the wide arc, with their 
bows toward the harbor entrance, sw.ived gent- 
ly to the lazy, trade-wind swell, with only a 
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whiff of smoke coming now and again from 
their funnels, for steam was low and only 
enough coal was used to keep the furnaces 
ready for an emergency. "The steam at this 
time in the boilers was sufficient for a speed of 
five knots," according to one report, but it was 
not that of the Oregon. On the Oregon, Chief 
Engineer Milligan had been " 'running a sweat- 
shop' — keeping steam up for a ten-knot gait, 
regardless of the profanity of his shipmates." 

In the harbor the Spaniards swung to the 
pull of the winches that were heaving in the 
cables, while huge volumes of smoke poured 
from their funnels — volumes so large as to make 
their commanders look aloft uneasily. On the 
sea our men, in the usual Sunday routine, washed 
themselves, and put on their best clothes, and 
blacked their shoes, to make ready for the tour 
of the inspecting officers ; in the harbor the 
Spaniards, stripped to the waist, dumped coal 
into their furnaces, and sent up ammunition for 
all the guns, which they cast loose and loaded 
with the hurry and fume and noise of the un- 
accustomed when preparing for battle. 

But while our ships were in perfect repose 
out at sea, their lookouts were nevertheless 
perfectly alert. Even when at 9.30 o'clock the 
regular call to quarters for Sunday inspection 
rang through the seemingly listless squadron, 
there were msn in every lookout perch, and on 
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Chart of Santiago Harbor. 

every bridge, whose eyes were never for an in- 
stant taken from the harbor of Santiago. ^Vith- 
in half an hour smoke had been seen between 
the hills to the west of the harbor — the hills of 
Socapa point and Smith Cay, the island a half 
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mile inside, behind whicli the Spanish squadron 
lay. The smoke had bulged its black head to 
view for only a moment, but a glimpse was 
enough for the lookouts, whose eager wish for 
the honor of first reporting the coming of the 
enemy had stirred them so that on the Texas 
the signal flags " 2-5-0," which should announce 
the news, were kept bent to the halyards, which 
a man held in hand, and the bulldog Oregon was 
prepared to growl by keeping a man at a loaded 
six-pounder with his finger on the trigger. At 
9.30 the squadron lay at perfect ease, but with 
eyes wide open. At 9.31 the sharp bow of a 
Spanish cruiser was seen by every lookout on our 
ships, cleaving the water from behind Smith Cay, 
and on the instant every man of them bawled 
"The fleet's coming out," while the quartermas- 
ter on the Texas clawed his halyards to get his 
signal flags aloft, and the Oregon! s ^xxuvl&x pulled 
the trigger of the lean six-pounder and fired the 
first shot of the battle. And then before the 
echo of that shot had come back from the hills, 
or ever the signals on the Texas had reached 
her truck, the electric gongs on every ship were 
clanging the call to clear ship for action, the 
officers on every bridge were jingling the bells 
in the engine-room for full speed ahead, and 
shouting to the engineers the inspiring news, 
while the men, breaking from the lines in which 
they had formed for inspection, ran, yelling for 
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Admiral Cervera, Commanding 
the Spanish Squadron. 



joy, and stripping their shirts from their backs, 
as they fled to gun-breech and stoke-hole. In 
two minutes, though five is speedy in ordinary 
times, the order to cast 
loose and provide had been 
obeyed, while the growing 
splash under the bows of 
the ships and the lengthen- 
ing wakes astern, and the 
puffing volumes of smoke 
from the funnels, told how 
the men below had raked 
open their fires, and set the 
fans of the forced draft 
whirling, and were now 
spraying the coal over the glowing grate-bars. 
The Spaniards would fight at last, and we were 
driving our ships with the battle-flags at every 
peak, full speed to meet them. 

It was at 9.31 that the first Spaniard showed 
her bow to our waiting squadron. She was the 
Maria Teresa, Cervera's flag-ship, and she was 
coming from behind Smith Cay, a little more 
than three-quarters of a mile within the Morro. 
And because of the lay of the shoals, she was 
obliged to run almost a half mile outside of 
that point, before she could turn, in her deter- 
mined flight to the west. She was rated as a 
twenty-knot ship, but now it took her full five 
minutes to reach out to the open sea — to arrive 
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within the closing coil of the Yankee squad- 
ron. Over to the east, and nearest of all, the 
hidiana, " with screws whitening the water 
astern " was heading for the Morro. A six- 
pounder on her superstructure, like that on the 
Oregon, awoke the echoes, and then the guns 
of every battery alongshore flamed in an attack 
upon her and all our ships to help the flying 
Spaniards. In five seconds more the Maria 
Teresa, still heading to the south to round the 
off-shore shoal, fired a great gun at the Brook- 
lyn and a full broadside at the Indiana. The 
water around the Indiana, " was alive with the 
fall of projectiles," both from the shore batteries 
and the Spanish ship. 

The guns of our entire squadron roared in 
reply, and then v^^ith her helm hard over, the 
Maria Teresa, with increasing speed, turned 
to the west to enter the pitiless gauntlet pre- 
pared for her ; but hope was not yet lost, or 
ended. In her wake, at intervals of 800 yards, 
came the Vizcaya the Colon and the Oquendo, 
every one a terror in its physical strength and 
who could say what these combined might not 
accomplish ? 

With her first round the Indiana drove more 
than one projectile into the broadside of the 
Maria Teresa, but the Spaniard fled to the 
west, and the Indiana turned her guns upon 
the others in quick succession. "As the Viz- 
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caya came out I distinctly saw one of the 
Indiana's heavy shells strike her abaft the 
funnels, and the explosion of this shell was 
followed by a burst of flame, which for the 
moment obscured the afterpart of the stricken 
ship," says Commander Eaton, who saw the 
fight from the Resolute. But not the fire of 
one ship could stop the fleeing squadron. 
Each in her order turned west, with the Colon 
running inshore of those ahead of her, and then 
the boom and scream of gun and shell blended 
into a roar that none can describe, and none 
that heard it will ever forget. 

Our firing began at a range of from two to 
three miles, but that range was quickly cut 
down to a trifle over a mile. And then, of all 
times the worst for them, came the torpedo- 
boat destroyers, the Pluton, " at a distance of 
twelve hundred yards" behind the Oquendo, 
and the Furor behind the Phtton. In the 
broad light of the day, with not even a haze of 
the smoke of battle to conceal them, came 
these two sneaks of the night. They had two 
miles of open water to cross before they could 
reach any of our battle-ships. The smaller 
guns of the Indiana, the Oregon, the Iowa, and 
the Texas, with some of their larger guns as 
well, were turned upon them, while Richard 
Wainwright, of the Gloucester, lay in wait to 
head them off. Wainwright was from the 
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Maine, and his day: had come. He had boldly 
fired at the big cruisers as they passed, but 

when they were gone he 
' slowed down, that his 
steam might rise to lift 
the safety-valve — that 
he might be ready — and 
then, as the destroyers 
cleared Socapa Point, 
he "steamed for them 
and was able to close at 
short range." What did 
it matter to him that he 
was "under the fire of 
the Socapa battery ? " 
Or what thought would 
he give to the fact that 
he had six-pounders and the enemy twelves and 
more of them ? Even before he had "closed at 
short range" his gunners had found their target, 
and within twenty minutes from his first shot 
the Furor turned, crippled like a wounded sea- 
bird, for a resting-place among the rocks on the 
beach, and there she arrived just in time to save 
her from sinking. The Pluton, alas ! was 
snatched from his victorious grasp by a shell 
from one of the larger ships. Three ships claim 
the honor of that shot, and honor it was, for it 
was one of the largest size, and it struck the 
slender hull amidships, cutting it in two, and 
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down she went instantly in deep water — the first 
victim of the destruction that was abroad that 
day. 

But although four of our big ships had turned 
their guns for the moment to stop the torpedo 
devils, they had in no wise neglected the flying 



Gloucester, Converted Yacht, Fornnerly J, Pierpont Morgan's Corsair. Main 
Battery, four six-pounders. 

cruisers. While yet the destroyers were afloat 
our shells were literally cutting the Maria Te- 
resa to pieces. An eight-inch struck the shield 
of one of her 5.5-inch guns, passed through and 
exploded, ranging aft. "The effect of the ex- 
plosion was terrific." Another entered the ship 
just under the after barbette, exploded on the 
gun-deck, ranging aft, with such damaging ef- 
fect that " all the men in that locality must 
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have been killed or badly wounded, while the 
beams were ripped and torn, the bulkheads 
were shattered," and, what was infinitely worse^ 
the fire-main was cut by the fragments of the 
shell before they passed out on the farther side 
of the ship. 

To the destructive effect of these shots was 
added the damage done by two twelve-inch 
shells that entered below the berth-deck, mak- 
ing one widened hole where they entered, ex- 
ploding and completely wrecking the after 
torpedo compartment. 

With these huge projectiles came a hail of 
five-inch and four-inch and six-pounder shells so 
numerous and so deadly that it is impossible to 
follow them in detail, but when they burst amid 
her splintering decks and bulkheads there was 
no water to quench the quick-spreading flames. 
Her men, driven from their guns by the sand- 
storm blasts of our ships, turned inboard to face 
death in a form still more terrible. There were 
piles of cartridges in the paths of the flames 
that were sure to explode ; but worse than all 
that — worse even than the hurtling projectiles 
from our nearing ships — the fire was leaving the 
crew no foothold to stand upon. They had lit- 
erally to choose between remaining where they 
would be burned alive and running for the 
beach, where they might have some hope of 
escape by swimming ashore. 
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With helm aport the Maria Teresa was 
headed for the land, and at 10.15 o'clock she 
drove, with fire reddening every port, and with 
a pall of smoke wrapping about her, hard and 
fast on the rocks "at Nima, six and one-half 
miles from Santiago Harbor entrance." She was 
still within the range of the shore batteries that 
had been worked in a futile frenzy to save her. 

It was then that the heart of a typical Yan 
kee naval officer appeared. The Texas, in her 
swift pursuit of the flying Spaniards, passed the 
stern of the Teresa as she struck the rocks, and 
our tars, with natural impulse, began to cheer. 
But Captain Philip, though the Teresa was 
wrapped from view in smoke, saw the horror 
upon her decks, and, turning to his men, said : 

"Don't cheer. The poor devils are dying." 

Meantime the full-steam rush of the other 
Spaniards had carried them past our battle-ships, 
because to get our boilers steaming at top press- 
ure had been a work requiring time. Never- 
theless, the last of the cruisers — the Oquendo — 
was well within our closing coil as she turned 
— so close, indeed, that never in the history 
of naval wars was a ship subjected to such a 
fire as that "which flamed about her. For a 
time nearly every gun that would bear from 
four mighty battle-ships was aimed at her, and 
the efi^ect "was terrific." Even as she came 
out an eight-inch shefl struck the hood over 
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the forward eleven-inch gun barbette, passed 
through, exploded instantly, and killed every 
one of the gun's crew. Three others struck 
her broadside, passing clear through above the 
armor belt. Still another pierced the side of 
the after broadside torpedo-room, and in burst- 
ing exploded the head of the torpedo there, 
and killed all of its launching crew. Another, 
probably from the Indiana, if its course be 
considered, " struck under the gun-deck, di- 
rectly below the conning tower, ranging for- 
ward across the deck. Still another crashed 
through the superstructure, in front of the for- 
ward smoke-stack. These were the courses of 
the larger shells. Of the five-inch and smaller 
no account can be given, the number was so 
great, and as her crew testified afterward, it 
was the whizz and sting of the small projectiles 
— even of the six-pounders— that drove them 
wild. For these beat the roll of the death- 
march on the sides of the ship and piercing 
through, killed so many that blood swashed 
about the deck like water, and flowed in 
streams from the scuppers. 

And then, as on the Maria Teresa, came 
the flames among the spUntered bulkheads to 
complete the work of horror, and no man 
could stand longer at his post. Turning in the 
wake of the stricken flag-ship, the Almirante 
Oquendo drove flaming to the beach, and 
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striking at full speed, shoved her nose high on 
the rocks, while her stern settled down and 
with a crash she broke in two amidships. She 
had reached the land but a half mile west of 
her sister ship, the Maria Teresa — she was 
still within long range of a modern gun at the 
harbor entrance. It was exactly 10.20 o'clock, 
that she turned toward the beach. In just 
forty-nine minutes from the time we saw the 
bow of the first Spanish ship, we had utterly 
destroyed the two torpedo-boats and driven 
half of the cruisers ashore. 

But two cruisers yet remained afloat, the 
Vizcaya and the Colon, and these were making 
a most desperate struggle to elude the clawing 
grasp of our squadron. From her location 
two and a half or three miles west of the har- 
bor and two miles off shore when the Span- 
iards were seen, the Brooklyn was in the posi- 
tion of honor — the position wherein she, better 
than any other of our ships, might meet and 
destroy the flying cruisers. They had turned 
to the west, following closely the shore line, 
and must needs pass her, even if she remained 
in place, within a mile and a half. 

Calling for full speed ahead. Commodore 
Schley steamed toward Morro Castle, while 
the skilful crew worked their guns with cool 
precision, until the Maria Teresa was in 
flames, beaten to death. 
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At that moment Captain Eulate, of the 
Vizcaya, seeing the fate that awaited him if he 
did not do more than his flag-ship had done, 
put his hehii over and turned out to meet 
the Brooklyn, gun-muzzle to gun-muzzle, man 
fashion. Doubtless, too, he intended to ram 
her, if possible, and the supreme moment of 
the battle had come. 

As the J^izcaya turned out to sea, Schley 
found himself for the instant heading inside 
of her — heading so as to reach in between her 
and the beach, and he concluded that if he con- 
tinued on that course the J 'izcaya would soon 
arrive so nearly abreast of him that she might 
use her ram, or at any rate a torpedo. To 
escape this danger he ordered the Brooklyn's 
helm hard a port — he brought up his ship so 
as to head straight at the T'iccaya, then crossed 
her bow at a distance too great for a torpedo, 
and continuing on the curved course, swept 
out to sea, with stem toward the Spaniards 
until entirelv safe from both torpedo and ram. 
He did not attempt to make any use of his 
own torpedoes or well-built ram, but heading 
to the west, maintained a course nearl)' parallel 
with that of the Spaniards, and at a distance 
from them estimated at two miles. 

Seeing that he had then no hope of overtak- 
ing the Brooklyn, plucky Captain Eulate 
headed the Vizcaya back to her old course 
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along the beach and drove her ahead, hoping 
to escape the death-storm coming from the 
lowering battle-ships off his seaward quarter. 
The Indiana, because of her location, was left 
out of the fight when the last of the Spanish 
cruisers had been lost to sight in the cloud 
of battle, but the Oregon, the Iowa, and the 
Texas, with their growing pressure of steam, 
had been able to keep the range and even to 
close in. The Iowa s dash made men on our 
other ships think her Captain, " Fighting Bob " 
Evans, would succeed in ramming one of the 
flying cruisers, and the cruisers escaped that 
fate only because the Iowa had been so far out 
at sea when they appeared ; but they could not 
escape her guns. And then there was the 
Texas. She had been called the "hoodoo" 
of the navy, because of many accidents she 
had endured, but now Captain John Philip, 
drove her toward the remaining Spaniards on 
a course that brought her to an easy range of 
the Vizcaya, while his guns' crews made her 
side flame unceasingly. 

Last of all to be named, but never last in 
the service, came the Oregon. She had been 
lying farther to the east than any of our ships, 
save the Indiana, but with a burst of speed 
that astounded the whole squadron, she swept 
down to the westward as if to cross the track 
of the flying enemy. Beginning with the 
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Maria Teresa, as it led the way, and turning 
to the other two — the Vizcaya and the Oquendo 
— as they reached out to bear the brunt of the 
battle, she quickly joined with our other ships 
to annihilate the whole blood-and-gold squad- 
ron. By the time the Teresa and the Oquendo 
had been driven to the rocks, the Oregon had 
arrived at a close range with the Vizcaya. In- 
deed, after the Vizcaya had chased the Brook- 
lyn out to sea, she had need to make haste 
in getting on her old course lest she suffer, 
at the bow of the Oregon, the fate she had 
hoped to inflict upon the Brooklyn. And the 
Texas was, as said, not so far away that her 
guns would not reach, while the Brooklyn s 
gunners, now that that ship had turned to 
parallel the course of the Vizcaya, were driv- 
ing their shells into the Spaniard with un- 
equalled accuracy, in spite of the range, and 
the end of Eulate's pride was soon at hand. 

He had suffered from the fire of the Indiana 
and the Iowa in passing, but now the mortal 
blows were coming chiefly from the Oregon and 
Brooklyn. Not many were needed, it seems, 
for only three eight-inch, and four five-inch 
shell holes were found in her afterward, though 
two other holes may have been either five-inch 
or four-inch. The five-inch shells were all from 
the Brooklyn, for no other ship there had five- 
inch guns. Of the eight-inch shots no one can 
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tell which ship fired them, except that the one 
which struck just under the bridge and ranged 
forward must have come from a ship behind 
her, and was probably from the Oregon. But 
the large shells, as in the case of the other 
two, were really less distressful than the hail of 
smaller shot, and to the terror and loss that 
they inspired and inflicted was added the hell 
of flame that the shells started in the riven 
woodwork. 

Eulate had won the honors of the day on his 
side, by driving the Brooklyn from his path, 
but he could not endure, nor could he escape^ 
the storm that was upon him. Like the Teresa 
and the Oquendo, the Vizcaya was stricken 
like a deer on the runway, and staggering from 
the cramping wounds, turned aside to find a 
death-bed. 

It was at 1 1.05 o'clock that she turned and at 
1 1. 1 5 her engines gave their last beat in land- 
ing her on the beach. She had sustained the 
flight for fifteen miles and rested at last, where 
her remains still rest, at Aserraderos. 

But one of the Spaniards now remained afloat 
— the sleek, foxy Colon. She had skimmed 
along the beach inside of her bolder associates, 
and protected by their hulls, as the torpedo- 
destroyers should have been, had escaped with 
scarce a wound. And now that the Vizcaya 
was gone, she headed away for the west — to 
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Cienfuegos, to Havana — to any hole that would 
give shelter from the baying hounds that were 
upon her trail. 

That was a record race in the annals of naval 
warfare. It was then that Milligan of the 
Oregon, went down into the stoke-hole to lend 
a hand beside the red-striped men who shov- 
elled coal till the ship reached a speed of eight- 
teen knots, though the pressure of forced draft 
and the climbing heat made each breath a gasp 
and each effort a weakening pain. It was then 
that the impatient junior officers begged for one 
shot until Captain Clark allowed it, and Mil- 
ligan, black with coal, came upon deck to thank 
the captain, and say that his men were fainting 
below, but if they could hear a shot now and 
then they could live through and keep her 
going. 

She was only a fifteen-knot ship in design, 
but now, in spite of the strain of the long voy- 
age from the Pacific and in spite of the marine 
growths upon her bottom, with the bulging, 
roaring foam piled to the golden crest of her 
cut-water, she held her own with the flying 
pride of the Spanish navy. 

And as she fired, the half-ton shells from 
Lieutenant Eberle's thirteen-inch guns struck 
nearer and nearer to the chase, so that hope 
fled faster than the whirling screws could drive 
it. For forty-eight miles the Spaniard held her 
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way and then, lest a shell from the Oregon with 

the fire of the Brooklyn, out at sea, sink her, 

she turned in shore 

and was beached at 

the mouth of Rio 

Tarquino. 

The battle was 
ended. We had 
swept the enemy 
from the sea, and 
Captain Philip, by 
a public act that 
portra3'ed the 
thought in the heart 
of every man in the 
squadron, called his 
men to the quarter- 
deck, and with bare 
head said : 

" I want to make public acknowledgment 
here that I believe in God the Father. 1 want 
you all to lift your hats and from your hearts 
offer silent thanks to the Almighty." 




Captain John Philip, Commanding the 
Tejras. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SEAMEN OF THE SQUADRONS CONTRASTED 

STORY OF SPANISH TREACHERY ON A GOOD SHIP THEY HAD SUR- 
RENDERED TO US — CAPTAIN CHADWICk's REMARKABLE SKILL 
IN HANDLING THE A'£fr VORK — OUR MEN AS LIFE SAVERS — UN- 
DAUNTED IN THE PRESENCE OF FIRE AND EXPLODING MAGA- 
ZINES — ATROCIOUS CONDUCT OF CUBAN SOLDIERS — THE SQUAD- 
RONS COMPARED — REWARD OF A COMMANDER WHO BREAKS 
DOWN THROUGH OVERWORK. 

In gathering up the loose ends of the story 
of the battle off Santiago it seems best to begin 
at the end and work backward. In this way 
we at least get one interesting view of the char- 
acter of the enemy we whipped. Adolphus 
Kentreres, in an interview after the battle, is re- 
ported as saying : 

"The projectiles of the Oregon began reach- 
ing us at I P.M., and that, together with the 
fact that it was not possible to fight with 
the after guns on account of the Colons lack 
of large calibre pieces, and the certainty of 
being overhauled by the whole American 
squadron in a few hours, left no other remedy 
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than to run ashore in order to avoid useless 
sacrifice of life." 

Whether he said it or not, it is true as far as 
it goes, but it does not tell, and no Spanish 
officer has yet told, the important part of the 
story. When the Colon turned to the shore 
her flag was hauled down and from that moment 
she was our ship. She was in perfect condition, 
having been hit by but eight unimportant shots ; 
so far as known she had surrendered because 
of what her captain expected, not what the ship 
had received. Well, there was our ship in the 
hands of our prisoners, and they were driving 
her on the rocks, not to save their lives, as in 
the case of the other beaten ships, but to destroy 
the property they had surrendered to us through 
fear of losing their lives. And on to the shelv- 
ing beach they drove her full speed. But that 
was not all. When once she was beached 
her engineer's crew were sent to open and 
break the sea-valves, and so let in the water to 
make sure of the treacherous work they had 
already begun. She was boarded by Captain 
Cook (with others) from the Brooklyn, to whom 
she was formally delivered. There is a story 
told among naval officers that when our men 
boarded the Colon they were met by the Span- 
iards with open wine-bottles in hand, and desired 
to drink, and that this was a ruse to keep our 
men from going below~to close the broken sea- 
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valves. It is added that the ruse succeeded 
in making some delay. Although this delay 
was contrary to the regulations we may be per- 
mitted to hope that the story is true. There 
were the Spaniards masking the destruction of 
our ship under the guise of hospitality, and there 
stood our men, easily blinded, because it was 
impossible for them to conceive such treachery 
even in a Spaniard. Once we found she was 
sinking every possible effort was made to save 
her, while the Spaniards looked smilingly on. 

The ships that gathered near the Colon were 
the Oregon, the Brooklyn, the Texas, the New 
York, the Vixen, and the Resolute. The Vix- 
en, though but a converted tug, had gone 
through the fight with six-pounders working, 
and was almost in at the death. The Resolute, 
Commander J. G. Eaton, was too far away at 
the start, but he followed the leaders to the end. 

As night came on the long waves worked 
the Colon loose from her resting-place, and she 
was sliding slowly off to sink into deep water, 
when the Nezv York steamed in, and putting 
her bow against the stern of the Colon pushed 
her around and upon the beach once more. 
Captain Chadwick handled his big cruiser with 
the ease and certainty that a harbor captain 
handles a tug-boat. As an exhibition of nauti- 
cal skill and resourcefulness the act was unique. 
Nevertheless, the Spanish for the time sue- 
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ceeded in their purpose, for the Colon filled, 
and then turned over on her starboard side 
leaving only a part of her port quarter exposed. 
And there she lies at this writing (December 
I, 1898), curiously enough, at the very spot 
where the ill-fated Virginius was going to 
land her filibustering expedition on that fatal 
night in 1873. 

How the New York was found in the vicin- 
ity of the beached Colon is soon told. She 
had travelled away for eight miles on her mis- 
sion to enlighten the general commanding the 
army, when the lookouts discovered that the 
blockaders and the forts at Santiago were in 
conflict, and that something enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke was just without the harbor. 
What that something was they could not see, 
but they could imagine well enough, and around 
turned the flag-ship with her engine-room bells 
jingling for full speed, and her crew hastening 
to obey the call to quarters. By the time she 
was half around they cojjld see that Cervera was 
coming out. Never in the history of our navy 
were men more broken-hearted with disappoint- 
ment. A determined, almost a desperate dash 
for a chance to join in the fight was made, and 
she arrived in time to make two long-range 
shots at the torpedo-boat destroyers and two 
at the Oquendo. Ensign Powell said after- 
ward that he saw one of these four-inch shots 
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Strike one of the torpedo-boats, and there is no 
reason to doubt his eyesight. It was not the 
only shot that struck it, even among the larger 
projectiles, but it helped in the swift work of 
destruction. 

Passing on swiftly in the wake of the flying 
Spaniards, the New York steadily gained on 
the leader — the Colon, and her crew had a grow- 
ing hope of yet getting a shot at the cruiser 
when the last Spanish flag came down, and the 
fighting was ended for that day. 

One more word must now be said of the 
Oregon. The prolonged labor of Captain Clark 
had broken his health, and after the battle he 
was condemned by a board of surgeons to leave 
his ship to recuperate. And that meant, really, 
that as a reward for his splendid services his 
pay was cut from $4,500 a year to $2,800. 

The work of our men as life-savers was as 
worthy of praise as it was in battle. " So long 
as the enemy showed his flag they fought like 
American seamen ; but when the flag came 
down they were as gentle and tender as Ameri- 
can women," wrote Captain Evans. To this 
may be added the fact that they were required 
to show, and did show, as much bravery in the 
work of rescue as they did when behind their 
guns. 

When it was certain that only the Colon was 
afloat, and that the Oregon, Texas, and the 
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Brooklyn were in hot chase, the Iowa turned 
to the blazing wrecks on the beach. So did 
the Gloucester when the destroyers were out of 
the way, while the Indiana was equally prompt 
in the humane work. And then the Ericsson, 
that was following with hot foot in the trail of 
the Colon, was ordered to turn ashore instead. 
There was need enough for all the help that 
could be given — need in one way at the wreck 
of the /"'^>ci^jl/i^ that is almost unbelievable. For 
she had run ashore at Aserraderos, where manv 
Cubans were camped, and as her crew leaped 
from her burning deck unarmed to try for life 
in the breakers, the Cubans came to the beach 
and began to shoot the helpless sailors. It was 
atrocious — almost as atrocious as the acts of 
the Spaniards in shooting every Cuban they 
caught before we intervened, and in starving 
and slowly torturing the unresisting reconcen- 
trados. But when our men arrived in small 
boats the shooting stopped instantly, and then 
began the heroic task of saving the wounded 
from the blazing decks. 

There was "Fiddler" Trainor, as he was 
called by the newspaper reporters, a man of 
the Iowa — an average man among scores of 
others. He "shinnied" up a rope to the rail 
of the Vizcaya, although her plates were red 
with the glowing heat, and dragging three ter- 
rorized Spaniards from the upper deck, turn- 
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Rt;lief, Hospital-ship. 



bled them into the sea, where the boat's crew 
awaited to save them. The Ericssons crew, 
from Captain Usher to the apprentice boy, 
showed equal courage, for the heat was explod- 
ing the ammunition that had been piled on the 
Vizcaya's deck, and firing her loaded guns on 
both sides, while it seemed absolutely certain 
that the magazines would be reached quickly 
by the flames. Nevertheless not a man of all 
the rescuers flinched, as the Ericsson came to 
beside her, and so hundreds of Spaniards were 
saved. 

The care for the men of the Maria Teresa 
and the Oquendo was as unremitting as that 
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beside the Vizcaya, nor was the peril less. 
The Glo7icester had the honor of receiving the 
surrender of Admiral Cervera, who had reached 
the shore from his wrecked Hag-ship. The 
prisoners were taken off shore, the Iowa receiv- 
ing three hundred and three, the Resolute five 
hundred and eight and the Harvard six hun- 
dred and seventy-two. Some, who were severely 
wounded, died, and were buried with the honors 
due to their rank. Other wounded were placed 
on our hospital-ship Solace. Scores who were 
naked were clothed by the crews that received 
them. The crew of the Colon was divided 
among the ships that reached her. 




First Ward— the Relief. 
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It seems enough to merely mention the spec- 
tacle the burning ships afforded. Rarely has it 
happened that men of this day have seen a war- 
ship burn, but at Manila we saw a squadron 
on fire, and here off Santiago were two ships 
half a mile apart blazing fiercely, while a third 
was but a narrow span farther away. And 
when to the flame-splashed clouds of smoke 
arising from the three was added the volcanic 
blast of the exploding magazine on the Oquendo 
— who can adequately describe the scene ? And 
there were heavy explosions of ammunition on 
all the three stranded Spaniards. I think the 
destruction of the Maine was then, at last, 
avenged man-fashion. 

The following table, from the Army and 
Navy Journal, is believed to be a fair estimate 
of the number of guns engaged on each side : 



United States. 

13-inch 4 

12-inch 4 

8-inch 18 

6-inch 7 

5-inch rapid-fire guns. . . 6 

4-inch rapid-fire guns. . . 3 

6-pounders 47 

3-pounders 4 

i-pounders 4 

IVIachine 8 

Total 119 

The Vixen is not included. 



Spanish. 

ii-inch 6 

6-inch rapid-fire guns. .. . 5 

5.5-inch rapid-fire guns. . 15 

4.7-inch rapid-fire guns. . 3 

i2-pounders 4 

6-pounders 21 

I -pounders 5 

Hotchkiss, Rev. Cannon, 37 

mm 21 

Max.-Nord 4 

Machine 7 

Total 91 
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To determine the quantity of metal thrown, 
talce the time allowed from fire to fire for the 
thirteen-inch gun as a unit ; then in that length 
of time the weight of metal from each thirteen- 
inch gun would be 1,100 pounds; from four 
guns, 4,400 pounds. The allowed time from 
fire to fire for the thirteen-inch is 320 seconds, 
and for the twelve-inch it is 300 seconds ; hence 
the weight of metal thrown by the twelve-inch 
in 320 seconds 153,613 pounds. These quan- 
tities for other calibres are found similarly. 
Hence we have for the American guns : 



4-inch rapid-fire guns . . 1,584 

6-pounders 7>S20 

3-pounders 384 

i-pounders 720 



13-inch 4.400 

12-inch 3,613 

8-inch 12,000 

6-inch 1,778 

5-inch rapid-fire guns . 3,840 

Total weight thrown in 320 seconds, 35,839 pounds. 
Total weight thrown per minute, 6,720 pounds. 

In determining this quantity for the Spanish 
guns, the same time allowances are used. The 
weights of projectiles are for common shell ; 
the time unit is 300 seconds, being the interval 
from fire to fire of the United States twelve- 
inch gun. 



ii-inch 3,516 

6-inch rapid- fire guns 3,750 

5.5-in. rapid-fire guns 10,277 
i2-pounders 800 

Total weight thrown in 300 seconds, 24,133 pounds. 
Weight thrown per minute, 4,827 pounds. 



4.7-inch rapid-fire guns. 1,440 

6-pounders 3,150 

I -pounders and R. F. G. 900 
Max.-Nord 300 
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It will be noted that the weight thrown 
each per minute was as 6,720:4,827; this is 
approximately as 139:100, therefore the fire 




Shot-hole in the Smoke-stack of the Brooklyn. 

of the United States ships, instead of being 
treble that of the Spanish ships, was one-third 
greater, and this small difference could not 
alone account for the disparity in results. 

How great that disparity was appears on 
a moment's thought. The Spaniards were 
swept from the sea. Our ships received only 
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the most trifling wounds. A shell exploded in 
the berth deck of the Iowa and ripped the 
deck and slashed about forcefully but in no 
way seriously. Another entered forward and 
broke up, without exploding, in the coffer dam. 
While the Brooklyn was in the track of the 
Spaniards she was struck by twenty shot be- 
sides pieces of shells. George H. Ellis, Chief 
Yeoman on the Brooklyn, was killed in the dis- 
charge of his duty and J. Burns was wounded. 




Shot-holes in the Berth-deck of the Brooklyn^ 



In comparison with this loss of blood on our 
side, Admiral Cervera estimated his loss of 
life alone at six hundred men. The exact fig- 
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ures on their side can never be given, but a 
good estimate places their original force at 
2,125 nien, of whom nearly one-third were 
killed and the others made prisoners. 

On a survey of the wrecks it appeared possi- 
ble to save the Maria Teresa and the Colon. 
By the unwearied efforts of Naval Constructor 
Hobson, who returned to New York for wreck- 
ing apparatus, the Maria Teresa was floated in 
October, taken to Guantanamo, there partly re- 
paired, and then sent North. En route a gale 
was encountered, and she was abandoned by her 
crew because her commanding oflicer thought 
she was about to sink. A few days later she 
was found on a coral reef off Cat Island, 
one of the Bahamas. Instead of sinking she 
had drifted sixty miles to a resting-place, and 
there she lies at this writing (December i, 
1898). 

As an inspiration to our people, especially 
to our seamen, any one of these ships was 
worth twice the cost of a new one of equal 
power. It was a spirit of parsimony that al- 
lowed even the broken-backed Oquendo to lie 
on the rocks. She should have been taken off 
piecemeal, if need be, and at any cost, to be 
put together again and set afloat under the 
Stars and Stripes. The talk about the expense 
of saving these ships makes one wonder whether 
the Spaniards were wrong after all in their 
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favorite appellation when describing us. The 
bravery of Hobson on the Merrimac was mag- 
nificent, but in his work on the wrecked ships, 
though it was in vain, he set an example that 
should stir the patriotism of his country long 
after he is dead. 

A word only of the lessons we learned at 
Santiago seems necessary. The first tells of 
the deadly nature of wood in the construction 
of a war-ship. The second tells of the value 
of quick-firing guns — that we must develop, as 
soon as possible, long, high-power, quick-firing 
seven-inch or eight-inch guns for the broadside 
of our battle-ships, with ammunition hoists 
able to keep them supplied with cartridges. 
The third is the need for speed in our battle- 
ships, and that is one we have taken to heart. 
The fourth is the need of sheathing our ships 
with wood and copper to keep the bottoms 
clean. 

Last of all is the lesson of the gunner's 
school. We had practised well at the target 
while at Key West, and our relative excellence 
when compared with the Spanish was well-nigh 
a hundred to one. But actually we fired more 
than 6,000 shots, and when we came to count 
the shot-holes in the wrecks we found a record 
that is shown by the following table compiled 
by the Scientific American from the ofificial 
report of the Survey Board : 
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Number of Hits on each Vessel. 


Si 

|3 


G cd u 

3 0) rt 





size of Gun. 


1 


1 
1 


f 


J 


0. 

1 

2; 


6-pounder .... 
I-pounder .... 

4-inch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

8-inch 

1 2-inch 


17 
2 

I 

3 
I 

3 
2 


43 

3 

1 

3 


13 

4 
7 

' 5 


4 

2 
I 
I 


77 

2 

12 

15 

3 

12 

2 


42 

13 

3 

6 

7 

18 

6 

8 


1.83 
0.15 
4.00 

2-50 

0.43 
0.67 

0-33 


13-inch 






















Totals 


29 


57 


29 


8 

• 


123 


103 





To reach that number — one hundred and 
twenty-three hits — we counted even the tiny 
holes our six-pounders made in the smoke- 
stacks. Of course many hits were made in the 
burned up wood-work and on parts of the 
ships that were under water when our survey 
was made. But since we won a sweeping vic- 
tory we may soberly face the facts. We made 
no more than three effective hits out of a hun- 
dred shots. And only two of our largest shots 
hit at all. What would we say of a trap-shot 
who killed but three birds out of a hundred ? 



CHAPTER XIX 

CAPTURE OF GUAM AND MANILA 

A BOMBARDMENT THAT WAS MISTAKEN FOR A SALUTE— THE EM- 
PEROR-WILLIAM GERMANS WERE INCLINED TO MAKE TROUBLE, 
BUT DEWEY WAS A GOOD DIPLOMAT AS WELL AS A FIGHTER 
— OUR FRIENDS, THE BRITISH — NOTABLE VOYAGE OF TWO 
MONITORS. 

The destruction of Cervera's squadron was 
the death-blow to Spanish power in America. 
The capture of Santiago and the conquest of 
Porto Rico were thereafter matters requiring 
brief time and small effort. But meantime 
something had been done on the Pacific. An 
expedition to aid Dewey at Manila was planned 
immediately after his great victory at Cavite- 
and the capture of the forts at the mouth of 
the bay gave him full control of the water 
there. He might have taken Manila at any 
hour, but he had no landing force to control 
it if he took it, and that such a force was ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety as well as the 
control of the city, appears from a considera- 
tion of the fact that the Island of Luzon, like 
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Cuba, was in great part overrun with a horde 
of insurgents, whose character was as low as 
Spanish cruelty and greed had been able to 
make it. Even the hospital at Cavite had to 
be protected by our marines from insurgent 
outrage after we had driven away the Spanish 
forces. 

Command of the forces to be sent to Manila 
was given to Major-General Wesley Merritt, 
and the first division of his troops, numbering 
over 2,500, sailed from San Francisco on May 
25th, convoyed by the cruiser Charleston, Cap- 
tain Henry Glass. The expedition sailed by 
the way of the Ladrone Islands, arriving there 
on the morning of Monday, June 20th. A 
little fortification, called Fort Santa Cruz, was 
found on a coral-reef at the mouth of Guam's 
Harbor (San Louis d'Apra), and the Charles- 
ton, on passing in, bombarded it, in the hope 
of having a small fight, but without avail, and 
she steamed on unmolested to the usual an- 
chorage. Then came a small boat with the 
Spanish flag flying bravely above its stern, 
where were sitting Lieutenant Garcia Guiterrez, 
of the Spanish Navy, Captain of the Port; Sen- 
or Romero, health officer, and Francisco Por- 
tusac, a native of the island, who had been 
naturalized in the United States and had now 
come out to greet his countrymen and act as 
interpreter. But no interpreter was needed, 
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for Captain Glass speaks Spanish, and to him 
Lieutenant Guiterrez said (vide the account of 
O. K. Davis, in New York Sun) : 

"You will pardon our not immediately re- 
plying to your salute, Captain, but we are un- 
accustomed to receiving salutes here and are 
not supplied with proper guns for returning 
them. However, we shall be glad to do our 
best to return your salute as soon as possible." 

The reply of Captain Glass was short and 
surprising. 

" What salute ? " he asked. 

The Spaniards looked at each other with 
raised eyebrows. It was odd that Captain 
Glass should ask such a question. 

" The salute you fired," they responded to- 
gether. " We should like to return it and 
shall do so as soon as we can get a battery." 

Captain Glass smiled. 

" Make no mistake, gentlemen," he said. 
" I fired no salute. Our country is at war with 
yours. When I came in here I saw a fort, and 
I fired a few small shells at it to unmask it, and 
see if there was any response." 

The Spaniards were astounded. They had 
heard nothing of the war. Don Jos^ Marina, 
Governor of the group, was brought from Aga- 
na, the capital, and with the garrison of two 
companies of soldiers was taken to the squad- 
ron ; and on Monday, June 21st, Old Glory 
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replaced the Spanish ensign over the group. 
On July I St, the expedition reached Manila 
Bay. 

Meantime Dewey had had some trouble in 
Manila Bay owing to the attitude of Admiral 
Diedrich, commanding a squadron of five war- 
ships sent there by the German Emperor. 
People who know what good citizens our Ger- 
man-Americans have been always, were unable 
to understand, at first, this act of Emperor 
William, but those who had met Germans in 
foreign countries knew all about the feeling 
which business antagonisms have created in 
German minds, both in Germany and elsewhere. 
The very fact that German-Americans are good 
Americans makes the Emperor-William Ger- 
mans hate us. Admiral Diedrich disregarded 
the harbor regulations established by Dewey, 
by sending his launches scouting around the 
bay at night. He sent a ship (the Irene) to 
interfere with the attack of the insurgents on a 
Spanish post in a neighboring port (Subig 
Bay), and Dewey was obliged to send a couple 
of our ships there to drive the Germans away. 
He carried Captain-General Augustin to Hong 
Kong when that official was relieved of com- 
mand by the Madrid Government and so pre- 
vented our taking an important prisoner. Fi- 
nally, when we had increased our force by send- 
ing out the monitors Monadnock and Monterey 
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(a notable voyage, that, by the way, though the 
Monadnock did not arrive in time), and by rais- 
ing our land force to 10,000 men, and we were 
ready to take the city, he joined with two 
French ships in getting out of our range, on 
one side of the bay, while the English and the 
Japanese came to our side of the water and 
looked on with hearty cheers while we fought. 



Froyn pltoto^aph by Taber, San Francisco, 

7Iff««^?^ti£:^, Two-turret Monitor. Dimensions, 259.5 x 55 5 ; draft, 15; displacement, 
3,990. Speed, 12 knots. Main Battery, four ten-inch, two four-inch guns. 

The British ships, were, it is said, under orders 
to join with us if the Germans interfered. In 
fact, here as elsewhere, during this war, the Brit- 
ish were our steadfast friends. They increased 
their squadron as the German Emperor in- 
creased his at Manila, and there is no question 
but what they would have given us substantial 
support had the insolent interference of the 
Germans compelled Dewey to fire on them. 
On July 19th a second force of Americans 
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arrived, and on the 25th, a third, with General 
Merritt himself in command. On August 4th 
came the monitor Monterey, Captain E. H. C. 
Leutze. The Monadnock, Captain W. H. 
Whiting, had been delayed, but she was ex- 
pected any day, and preparations for an attack 
were made. The accession of General Jau- 
denes to the command in place of Augustin — a 
squirming Spanish effort for delay — was some- 
what successful, and action was postponed from 
time to time, although there was some fight- 
ing in the trenches, until August 13th. Then 
Dewey ranged his ships before the Spanish 
forts, and at 9.30 o'clock in the morning the 
Olympia opened the battle. The firing lasted 
for over an hour, but there was no reply from 
the Spanish guns, and at 10.50 we stopped to 
ask by signal if the city had surrendered. They 
replied by asking for a conference. This was 
granted, with the result that the Olympia was 
able to signal at 2.30 : 

"The enemy has surrendered." 

Flag- Lieutenant Thomas M. Brumby, of 
Admiral Dewey's staff, hoisted the American 
flag over the surrendered city. The navy's loss 
in the operations at Manila was nothing. The 
army saw some fierce little conflicts in the 
trenches, but the losses were small. It is not 
too much to say that Admiral Dewey, by his 
firmness, patience, and diplomacy in dealing 
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with the Germans, and with the insurgents 
(who were to an exasperating degree obstrep- 
erous), and last of all with the Spaniards, 
showed his greatness as a commander quite as 
much as he did in that splendid dash when he 
destroyed the Spanish squadron. 



CHAPTER XX 

SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO AND AFTERWARD 

DEADLY ACCURACY IN FIRING AT A TARGET FIVE MILES AWAY 
AND OUT OF SIGHT BEHIND THE HILLS — OUR SHIPS AT 
MANZANILLO, AND A POETIC TRIBUTE TO THREE OF THEM — 
THE CAPTURE OF NIPE — WHEN ENSIGN CURTIN OF THE JVASP 
DEMANDED AND OBTAINED THE SURRENDER OF PONCE BY 
TELEPHONE. , 

Although the Spaniards in Santiago very 
quickly learned that Cervera's squadron had 
been destroyed, they showed a disposition to 
continue a stubborn resistance rather than an 
inclination to surrender, and in proof of this is 
the fact that late on the night of July 4th they 
sent their 3,000-ton cruiser Reina Mercedes to 
add to the obstruction made by the Merrimac 
in the channel inside the Morro. And it should 
be said here, that their stubbornness was due to 
a knowledge of the growing weakness in our 
army through the effects of fevers. They were 
not sure their torpedoes could keep Sampson 
out now that their squadron was gone. It hap- 
pened that night that the Massachusetts and 
the Texas were on guard, the Massachusetts 
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using her search-light on the channel, and the 
Texas lying by in the darkness. It was a mat- 
ter of observation on the blockade that the men 
on the dark ship could see the channel better 




The Reztui Mercedes as She Lies at the Entrance to Santiago Harbor. 

Reina Mercedes, Cruiser. Din-.ensions, 279x43; draft, 16.5; displacement, 3,090. 

Speed, 17.5 l<nots. Main Battery, six 6.2-inch guns. 

than those on the one using the search-light. 
The Texas, not far from midnight, saw the bow 
of the Mercedes coming from behind Smith 
Cay, and both our ships began firing deliber- 
ately and with an accuracy that came now from 
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experience. The Mercedes soon drifted, un- 
manageable, to one side of the channel, and 
grounded and sank, leaving a part of her deck 
still above water. She was hit by five of our 
largest shells. 

The soldiers in the forts were on duty for 
the occasion, apparently, for they returned our 
fire as vigorously and as ineffectively as ever. 
An eight-inch shell from a mortar did fall 
on the Indiana, passing through to the berth- 
deck, where it exploded, with the effect of 
showing that eight-inch shells weighing but 
two hundred and fifty pounds are useless for 
such work. However, a fragment did dent the 
ward-room punch-bowl somewhat, and it was 
carefully preserved and mounted in silver, for 
use as a cover to the bowl it had so nearly ruined. 

Another ship that was lost to the Spaniards 
about this time was the Alphonso XII. She 
sneaked from Havana on July 6th, but was 
headed off at Mariel, twenty-five miles west, by 
' the Castine, Captain R. M. Berry, and over- 
hauled by the Hawk, Captain J. Hood, the 
Prairie, Captain C. J. Train, and the Badger, 
Captain A. S. Snow, in the order named. She 
was driven ashore and set on fire by the attack. 
She was of about three thousand tons displace- 
ment, and had no mean battery (six six-inch 
and two three-inch guns), but she was no match 
for our auxiliaries. Her crew escaped ashore. 
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On July loth, our squadron bombarded the 
city of Santiago. There had been truces and 
conferences between our land forces and the 
Spanish without avail, and the non-combatants 
were finally warned out. Then the New York, 
the Brooklyn, the Indiana, and the Texas, 
ranged up facing the hills, set their guns for a 
range of 9,000 yards and began firing on the 
city they could not see, but whose location 
was accurately plotted on the chart. In all one 
hundred and six shells (chiefly eight-inch) were 
fired, and all but three fell in the city. It is 
admitted that the terrible accuracy of this fire 
convinced the Spanish General Toral that he 
could not hold out much longer. The ships 
could with absolute certainty destroy the whole 
city. 

On July 1 8th, at 7.30 o'clock in the morning, 
the Wilmington, with Captain C. C. Todd as 
senior officer, led the Helena, Captain W. T. 
Swinburne, Scorpion, Captain A. Marix, Hist, 
Captain L. Young, Wompatuck, Captain C. 
A. Jungen and the Osceola into the harbor of 
Manzanillo, that is found some distance west 
of Santiago. A right brave attack had been 
made on this port by the Hist, Captain Lucien 
Young, with the Hornet, Captain J. M. Helm, 
and Wompatuck, on July ist. They faced five 
well-armed gun-boats, besides pontoons armed 
with six-inch muzzle-loaders, and succeeded in 
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sinking one gun-boat, but were unable to de- 
stroy the entire force, and this last expedition 
was undertaken to complete what was then 
begun. There were a number of Spanish trans- 
ports and gun-boats there, and Admiral Samp- 
son had ordered that they be destroyed. The 




A six-inch Gun on the Aft-deck of the Auxiliary Hist. 

firing began at 7.50 o'clock, at a range beyond 
that of the field-pieces in some shore batteries 
found there, and continued for two and a half 
hours, during which the gun-boats Maria Pon- 
ton, Delgado Perado, Jose Garcia, Cuba, and 
Espanola were burned ; the merchant steamer 
(blockade runner) Purissinia Concepcion was 
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sunk, and the Estrella de Guantanamo, the 
Guardian, and the Sentinel Delgado were shot 
to pieces. 

Whereat, inspired by the brave deeds of the 
smaller auxiliaries in the first fight, Mr. Frank 
Taylor, an enthusiastic contributor to the Army 
and Navy Jou7'nal, broke into song: 

Why do our battle-ships scour the main, 
What need of big cruisers to thrash old Spain, 
When we have a surplus of Yankee pluck 
And the Hist, the Hornet, and Wompatuck ? 

The Spaniards scoffed at our " Navy of tugs," 
Manned by ignorant sailors and thugs ; 
But a different tune is sung since they struck 
The Hist, the Hornet, and Wompatuck. 

A toast to brave Jungen, Helm, and Young, 
May their praises long and loud be sung : 
One foot on the table, boys, " Here's luck," 
The Hist, the Hornet, and Wompatuck, 

No attempt, was made to reduce the bat- 
teries. As usual we suffered no losses, although 
at the last our ships had closed in to a half 
range for field-pieces. 

Following the destruction of Cervera's squad- 
ron our new flying squadron, or Eastern squad- 
ron, as it was officially designated, was organ- 
ized for a raid on Spain's coast, as an answer to 
her threat to send Camara's squadron to Ma- 
nila. The Newark, Captain A. S. Barker, was 
made the flag-ship, and the Iowa and Oregon, 
with seven auxiliaries and transports were 
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added. Commodore John C. Watson w.as put 

in command instead of Schley. 

On July 2 1 St, a raid was made on Nipe, on 

the north coast, 
nearly opposite 
Santiago. The An- 
napolis. Captain J. 
J. Hunker (senior 
officer), with the 
Topeka, Captain 
W. S. Cowles, our 
little ship pur- 
chased abroad, the 
Wasp, Captain A. 
Ward, and the Ley- 
den, Captain W. S. 
■pA'to- Crosby, were in the 

commodore John C. Watson. gXpCdition, With the 

two last named in the post of honor because 
of their light draft. The Spaniards vainly 
strove to stop them by exploding two mines 
in the channel as they entered. Then the 
forts began firing in Spanish fashion, but the 
gunners fled when we returned their fire. Last 
of all a small Spanish cruiser, Xht Jorge Juan, 
carrying three guns of 4.7-inch calibre and two 
of 2.8-inch, essayed a defence of the small fort 
near the town, but it took our men only fifteen 
minutes to sink her, and they were obliged to 
put out small boats to save her crew from 
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drowning. The small fort displayed a white 
flag when two shells had been fired into it. 

Nipe was important because it was the 
supply port of the town of Holguin, where 
five thousand Spanish troops were stationed. 
As usual we suffered no damage. 

Then Santiago surrendered and we moved 
on to Porto Rico. General Miles had come 
down to Santiago to take charge of our army, 
and thereafter everything pertaining to the 
army moved on as comfortably as everything 
moved afloat during the whole war. Richard 
Harding Davis in "The Cuban and Porto Rican 
Campaigns," says taking possession of Porto 
Rico was a "picnic," made so by the masterful 
powers of General Miles, and so it was. 

The navy's part in the work was simple and 
even delightful. The expedition sailed from 
Guantanamo on July 21st. General Miles had 
3,400 men in eight transports, and for an escort 
he had the Massachusetts, Captain F. J. Hig- 
ginson, senior officer, with the Columbia, Cap- 
tain J. H. Sands, Yale, Captain W. C. Wise, 
Dixie, Captain C. H. Davis, and Gloucester, 
Captain R. Wainwright. The Spaniards 
thought we would land at Fajardo, and were 
therefore surprised when they learned that we 
had landed at Juanica on the morning of the 
26th. The Spanish force at the harbor made 
some little resistance, but the Massachusetts 
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and Columbia shelled them, while the Glouces- 
ter ran close in, and with her small rapid-fire 
guns drove them off. She then landed a party 
who carried a machine gun. They were at- 
tacked as they hauled down the Spanish flag, 
but the Spanish could not face the blue-jack- 
ets, and soon fled to the country. The land- 
ing of the troops began in the afternoon. 

From Juanica as a base. Miles made his way 
toward Ponce, the largest town near the south 
coast, while the navy went around to the harbor 
of Ponce to assist. Captain Higginson's of- 
ficial report has this to say of what followed : 

" Commander Davis with the Dixie, Annap- 
olis, Wasp, and Gloucester, left Juanica July 2 7th 
to blockade Ponce and capture lighters for use 
of army. City of Ponce and Playa surrendered 
to Commander Davis upon demand at 12.30 
A.M. July 28th. American flag hoisted 6 p.m., 
28th. Spanish garrison evacuated. Provisional 
articles of surrender until occupation by army : 

"I. Garrison to be allowed to retire. 

" 2. Civil government remain in force. 

"3. Police and fire brigade to be maintained 
without arms. 

" 4. Captain of Port not to be made prisoner. 

" Arrived at Ponce from Juanica with Mass- 
achusetts and Cincinnati, General Miles and 
General Wilson and transports, at 6.40 a.m., 
28th. Commenced landing army in captured 
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sugar lighters. No resistance, troops welcomed 
by inhabitants. Great enthusiasm. Captured 60 
lighters, 20 sailing vessels, and 1 20 tons of coal." 
According to the work of Mr. Davis, previ- 
ously mentioned, " the city of Ponce, which 
lies two miles back from the port, surrendered, 
officially and unofficially, on four separate oc- 
casions. It was possessed by the surrender 
habit in a most aggravated form. Indeed, for 
anyone in uniform it was most unsafe to enter 
the town at any time unless he came prepared 
to accept its unconditional surrender. In the 
official account sent to Washington by Captain 
Higginson, of the Massachusetts, the city of 
Ponce and the port surrendered to Commander 
Davis, of the Dixie, so General Miles reports — 
so history as it is written will report. But, as 
a matter of fact, the town first surrendered to 
Ensign Curtin, of the Wasp, 
then to three different officers 
who strayed into it by mistake, 
then to Commander Davis, and 
finally to General Miles. En- 
sign Curtin is a grandson of the 
war Governor of Pennsylvania. 
He is about the youngest-look- 
ing boy in the navy, and he is 
short of stature, but in his meth- 
ods he is Napoleonic. He landed with a letter 
for the military commander, which demanded 




Ensign Curtin of the 
Wasp. 
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the surrender of the port and city, and he wore 
his side-arms, and an expression in which there 
was no trace of pity. 

" The Captain of the Port informed him 
that the military commander was at Ponce, 
but that he might be persuaded to surren- 
der if the American naval officer would con 
descend to drive up to Ponce, and make his 
demand in person. The American officer 
fairly shook and quivered with indignation. 
' Zounds,' and ' Gadzooks,' and ' Damme, sir,' 
would have utterly failed to express his as- 
tonishment. Had it come to this, then, that an 
ensign, holding the President's commission, and 
representing such a ship of terror as the Wasp, 
was to go to a mere colonel, commanding a 
district of 60,000 inhabitants ? 

" 'How long will it take that military com- 
mander to get down here, if he hurries ? ' " de- 
manded Ensign Curtin. The trembling Cap- 
tain of the Rort, the terrified foreign consuls, 
and the custom-house officials thought that a 
swift- moving cab might bring him to the port 
in half an hour. ' Have you a telephone about 
the place?' asked the Napoleonic Curtin. 
They had. 

" ' Then call him up and tell him that if he 
does not come down here in a hack in thir- 
ty minutes and surrender, I shall bombard 
Ponce.' " 
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Port of Manzanillo. 



"This was the Ensign's ultimatum. He 
turned his back on the terrified inhabitants and 
returned to his gig. Four hacks started on a 
mad race for 
Ponce, and the 
central office of 
the telephone 
rang with hurry- 
calls. 

" On his way 
out to the ship, 
Ensign Curtin 
met Command- 
er Davis on his 
way to the 
shore. Commander Davis looked at his watch. 
' I shall extend his time another half hour,' said 
Commander Davis. Ensign Curtin saluted, 
sternly, making no criticism upon this weak 
generosity of his superior officer, but he could 
afford to be magnanimous. He, at least, had 
upheld the honor of the navy, and he will go 
down in the history of the war as the middy 
who demanded and obtained a surrender by 
telephone. 

"General Miles landed in the morning after 
Curtin had taken the place, and Mr. Curtin 
came ashore in the same boat with us. We 
asked him if he had already landed, and he re- 
plied, modestly, that he had, but he spared the 
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Captain D. Delehanty, com- 
manding the Suwanee. 



commanding General's feelings by making no 
reference to his own part in the surrender." 

The work of the navy 
was all but done. There 
was that irritating little port 
of Manzanillo, where we 
had had two fights, with 
excellent results afloat, but 
the forts and the town were 
still under the Spanish flag, 
and by orders of Admiral 
Sampson the Newark, Cap- 
tain Albert S. Baker, assist- 
ed by the Suwanee, Cap- 
tain D. Delehanty, the Hist, Captain L. Young, 
the Osceola, Captain J. L. Purcell, and the 
Alverado, a captured gun-boat, went to reduce 
the place. No such a ship as the Newark 
had ever been in that bay, but in spite of 
shoaling water, she steamed in to a' range of 
5,000 yards, and, with the others farther in, 
began a bombardment at 3.30 in the afternoon 
of August 1 2th, which was continued vigor- 
ously until 5.30, and thereafter with one gun 
every half-hour all night. The town was white 
with surrender-flags at daylight. It was the last 
fight of the war around Cuba. Before the sun 
was up the Spanish sent out a boat to announce 
that the protocol between the warring govern- 
ments had been signed the day before, and hos- 
tilities were ended. 



CHAPTER XXI 

OUR NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME 

VESSELS THAT WERE IN THE SHIP-YARD WHEN THE WAR BEGAN 
— TWO-STORY TURRETS AND BROADSIDE BATTERIES — SMOKE- 
LESS POWDER IN FUTURE, WITH GUNS THAT FOR THE MO- 
MENT WILL LEAD THE WORLD — SHIPS TO REPLACE THE 
MAINE — THE NEW MONITORS — A TALE OF A TORPEDO-BOAT 
ON THE BLOCKADE — A SPLENDID FLOTILLA TO COME — A WORD 
ABOUT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The breath of the sea comes once more to 
inspire the American nation as it did after the 
War of 1812. We began in halting fashion 
and under the spur of necessity, in the days 
after the Revolution, to build a navy. We 
were in the old days so full of the harbor-defence 
idea that we wasted much of our resources, but 
we did get a few ships afloat that were typical 
of our genius — got them afloat just in time to 
save the honor of the people. So in these late 
years we began in a way that was worse than 
halting to create a sea-power. We were still 
possessed with the idea that the way to resist 
aggression was to retire within our protected 
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waters, and shoot at the off-shore enemy ; the 
porcupine was still cherished rather than the 
eagle as a war emblem. Nevertheless, we did 
get commissioned just enough modern ships of 
war — enough when they were supplemented by 
half-antiquated monitors and many converted 
merchantmen — to enable our seamen to show 
their skill and valor. In a way, our inferiority 
in ships and guns, as compared with the best of 
European construction, was to the advantage of 
our sailors, for they swept the enemy from the 
sea in spite of all. We destroyed more than a 
score of the enemy's ships, including a squad- 
ron of the best kind of cruisers, all in open 
battle, and we lost just one man killed in do- 
ing it, where they lost more than a thousand. 
Never before was such work known in naval 
warfare, and yet it was done with material that 
was not the best in the world. 

But when the whole truth is told we had 
done somewhat better than has appeared so far 
in this history, in the way of building a navy. 
For only those vessels have been described that 
had actual part in the fighting. We had laid 
down in the ship-yards five battle-ships, not yet 
described, at least two of which would have car- 
ried the flag to sea within six months, had the 
war lasted that much longer, and the three 
would have been ready within a year. These 
are the Kearsargc and the Kentucky in one 
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class, and the Alabama, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
in another. 

It is important to note the date when two 
of these ships were authorized by Congress, for 
the Kcarsarge class was ordered on March 2, 
1895, and yet they were not ready for the 
emergency that came upon us three years later. 
We might, in a case of distress, build a battle- 
ship in a year, as England has done, but the old 
motto of " slow and sure " is better, and we 
must look ahead for the needs of our nayy in 
these days, when we must go to the crucible 
for steel, instead of to the forest for timber, if 
a ship is wanted. The Alabama class was 
ordered on June 10, 1896. 

All of these five new ships are of one size in 
the hull — 368 feet long, 72 feet wide, and with 
a maximum draught of perhaps 27 feet, when 
full loaded for sea. The Department places 
the displacement at 11,525 tons, when two- 
thirds loaded, but the fact is, when ready for 
battle, if ever they see real service, the dis- 
placement will probably be considerably more 
than 12,000 tons. Horse-power (10,000) to 
drive them sixteen knots is provided for, but 
we hope that they will do half a knot better, at 
least. 

So far they are alike. In guns there is a 
remarkable difference. In arming the Oregon 
class we were somewhat over-burdened with the 
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home-defence idea. We piled four turrets for 
eight-inch guns on each, along with the thir- 
teen-inch gun turrets, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the weight of metal thrown. We thought 
we could thus throw two thirteen-inch shot and 
four eight-inch in a round either ahead or astern, 
while double that number could be thrown in 
a broadside, besides two six-inch shot and a 
hail of the smaller projectiles that, as we now 
know, are so tremendously effective against 
unarmored superstructures. But we were mis- 
taken. It was at once seen to be impossible to 
fire the eight-inch guns fore and aft, because 
the blast of the gases would penetrate the 
openings in the thirteen-inch gun turrets, to 
the excruciating distress, if not the destruction 
of the men there. Stops are now placed on 
these turrets, so that the guns cannot come 
nearer than an angle of ten degrees to the 
keel. 

In the Kearsarge class we tried the plan of 
building two-story turrets — a small turret for 
two eight-inch guns above the big turret for 
the two thirteen-inch guns, and we have every 
reason to believe that the system will work ad- 
mirably. Although this gave us but four eight- 
inch guns where the Oregon has eight, we shall 
be able to fire as many guns of the two calibres 
in a broadside as the Oregon, and we shall fire 
two eight-inch dead fore and aft, where the 
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Oregon cannot fire one of that calibre. We 
-have saved the weight of two turrets and of four 
eight-inch guns, apparently, in the design of 
the Kearsarge class, besides increasing the ef- 
fective arc of the larger guns. What we saved 
thus we used in broadside guns. We put in 
fourteen five-inch rapid-fire guns where the 
Oregon carries but four six-inch guns — a very 
great increase in effectiveness, especially in case 
of such a battle as that off Santiago, where 
guns of eight-inch calibre and less did about all 
the work. 

In designing the Alabama class we aban- 
doned the eight-inch guns altogether, on the 
theory that they are better replaced with the 
six-inch rapid-fire guns. The Alabama class 
will carry fourteen of the six-inch rapid-fire 
guns in broadside, with two turrets of two thir- 
teen-inch guns each. 

This brings us to a brief consideration of 
the very latest development in guns, to which 
only mere references have been made hitherto. 
When we first began building modern rifles we 
quickly placed our weapons beside the very 
best in the world, but when 1897 came we were 
practically at a standstill, with a six-inch rapid- 
fire gun that had a muzzle energy of 3,200 
tons ; an eight-inch slow-fire gun with a muzzle 
energy of 8,011 tons, and a thirteen-inch gun 
with a muzzle energy of 33,627 tons. With 
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guns of that efficiency we swept the Spanish 
from the sea, but we would better keep clear of 




By courtesy of ike *^ Scientific Ameyicaiz." 

Elliptical Turret of the First-class Battle-ship Alabama^ 

the fool's para- 
dise and not im- 
agine we should 
have had such 
an easy time of 
it with other 
European peo- 
ples. For the 
British had de- 
veloped a six- 
inch quick - fire 
gun with a muz- 
zle energy of 
5,373 tons, and 
the Germans had carried the rapid-fire principle 
in guns up to the calibre of 9.24 inches. The 
term rapid-fire means practically that the gun 




and Vertical Section through Elliptical Turret 
and Barbette. 
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can be fired nearly 
five times where 
the slow breech- 
loaders are fired 
once. 

But what was of 
still greater mo- 
ment was the de- 
velopment of the 
twelve-inch gun as 
the largest weapon 
for a battle - ship. 
We have thirteen- 
inch guns for our 
Alabama class. 
They weigh 60.5 
tons and their muz- 
zle energyis 33,627 
tons. The contem- 
poraneous British 
twelve - inch gun 
has a muzzle en- 
ergy of 44, 500 tons, 
although it weighs 
but 50.25 tons. 
Observe the saving 
in weight of gun as 
well as the enor- 
mous increase in 
power, for with the 
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Captain Charles O'Neil, Chief 
of Ordnance. 



saving of thirteen tons in weight of gun, there 

is a saving in weight of ammunition for each 

shot, and thus many more 

charges can be carried. Nor 

is that all, for the lighter 

gun can be handled with 

greater speed and precision 

— we ourselves at Santiago 

landed two twelve-inch shot 

in the enemy, but not one 

of the larger calibre. We 

went into the war with Spain 

very far behind the standard 

of excellence in guns. 

But out of this war has come a new era for 
our navy. While we were providing for the 
needs of actual battle, we looked ahead for the 
needs of the future. We provided for three 
more battle-ships of a quality the best that our 
resources would permit. That was on May 
4th. At the end of June plans for these were 
completed, which provided for ships not mate- 
rially different from the Alabama class — a 
speed of sixteen knots, four guns of thirteen- 
inch calibre and fourteen of the six-inch rapid- 
firers — very good ships indeed. But while yet - 
the builders were figuring on the cost came 
Sampson's victory off Santiago, with the won- 
derful record for speed made by the Oi'egon. 
The Department, as well as the nation, awoke 
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to the need of speed in battle-ships, and at last, 
after the beast had curled there for more than 
ninety years, we took down the porcupine from 
the truck of our naval flagstaff and replaced it 
with the eagle. We threw overboard, so to 
speak, the idea that to cruise about our own 
coasts in slow, thick-armored, heavily armed 
ships was the best way to preserve peace, and 
we adopted the idea which Commander Mc- 
Calla stencilled on the superstructure of the 
Marblehead — the idea that the best protection 
against an enemy's fire is an efficient fire of 
your own. We came to see that battle-ships fit 
for aggressive war were the best for coast de- 
fence, and we contracted for ships of a speed 
of eighteen knots, and a coal capacity sufficient 
for a fighting voyage to — ^well, say to any part 
of the world where a Subig-Bay incident may 
occur. 

But that is not all to be said of them. We 
have been overhauling our gun construction. 
Captain O'Neil, while driving the naval gun- 
factory day and night to produce war material, 
found time to design new guns, from the four- 
inch up, and to plan a smokeless powder-factory 
at Indian Head, for which Congress provided 
the money. 

We will begin with the powder. As now 
made our powder is not only smokeless, but it 
has raised the muzzle-velocity of the old one- 
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hundred pound projectile from 
2,200 feet per second (our very- 
best) up to 2,600, while the new 
designs of guns, by lengthening 
the bore and increasing the size 
of the powder - chamber, in- 
crease the velocity up to 3,000 
foot-seconds for all calibres. 

To consider now the new 
twelve-inch gun as the largest 
weapon for our battle-ships, we 
find that it weighs 53 tons, or 
10.5 tons less than the thirteen- 
inch gun, and yet it has a strik- 
ing energy of not less than 
48,000 tons, or nearly 15,000 
tons greater than the thirteen- 
inch we have built for our Ala- 
bama class of ships. And it 
must be kept in mind that with 
this tremendous increase of 
power has come a great increase 
in the amount of ammunition 
the ship can carry, and a great- 
er ease of manipulation, with a 
consequent increase of precis- 
ion. 

We have designed rapid-fire 
eight-inch guns with a propor- 
tionate increase of power, and 
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the new style six-inch guns in the broadside of 
the newest ships will have a muzzle energy but a 
little under that of the eight-inch on the Oregon, 
while in real effectiveness, due to the speed and 
precision with which they can be fired, they will 
far surpass the old eight-inch. We hope we 
may not seem offensive when we say that the 
effectiveness of our new guns, all things con- 
sidered, is for the moment ahead of the world. 

With their speed and ability to make long 
voyages, and the power of their guns, our latest 
battle-ships will replace the Maine in a way 
worthy of the nation. They are to be named 
Maine, Missouri, and Ohio. 

But the end is not yet in sight in the race 
for improvement in guns. The use of seg- 
ments or staves for the core of the gun and to 
withstand the lengthwise strain, with square 
wire wound around them to withstand the cen- 
trifugal strain — this system has shown wonder- 
ful results, both here and abroad. The small 
size of the segments and of the wire insures an 
enormous elastic limit in the parts of the gun — 
say twice that of the old style of forged cylin- 
ders and jackets — while the possibility of flaws 
is eliminated absolutely. It is presumptuous for 
a landsman to prophesy in such a matter, and 
yet it may be said here that a time is likely to 
come when ten-inch rapid-fire guns in the tur- 
rets and eight-inch rapid-fire guns in the broad- 
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side will constitute the armament of a battle- 
ship. 

Of armor-plate but a word need be said, 
or ought to be said. Though the use of armor 




Kruppized Armor-plate Showing Effect of a S.x-inch Projectile Weighing 100 

Pounds. 

Tested at Indian Head Proving Ground, July IJ, iSgS. 

is undoubtedly necessary in these days, the 
thought of it originated in the heart of a cow- 
ard — in the heart of some old-time warrior, who 
made a shield or a coat of mail because he was 
afraid to meet the enemy with naked breast to 
naked breast. Neither barbettes nor conning- 
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towers make brave men. Let us send our 
cadets to sea in torpedo-boats rather than bat- 
tle-ships. We have used armor up to a thick- 
ness of eighteen inches, but now we can make 
it sufficiently effective with a thickness of but 
twelve or fourteen at most. This is particularly 
pleasing in two ways. In the first place we 
save much weight on the turrets and belt, 
which we are able to use for protecting our 




{.A/t guns show viaximufii Jire as originally proposed. Forward guns show 
viaximum Jire as finally modified.) 

Deck Plan of the Indiana, Massachusetts, and Oregon. 



broadside guns, and in adding to the power of 
the machinery. In the second place it shows 
us that our steel-makers, on whom we depend 
for our ships, are unsurpassed. We have come 
to a state of industrial development where we 
are building warships for Russia and Japan, 
and supplying plates for a builder of merchant 
ships at Belfast, Ireland, as well. We can 
make the best quality of steel at a price to 
compete with the whole world, thanks to the 
change of policy toward our navy that was 
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inatcgurated at the inception of the White 
Squadron. 

As a concession to the timorous souls who 
shiveringly carried their silver from New York 
to their country homes lest the Spaniards come 
and loot the town, we have ordered four harbor- 
defence monitors. It is not quite a sheer waste 
of money, even though a very light sea destroys 
the monitor's accuracy of fire. With the six 
already in commission we will have enough 
smooth-water fighters to give every needed aid 
to the forts about our largest harbors, and give 
a blockading force, should one ever come, 
something to think of. They are to be 225 
feet long, displace 2,700 tons, draw 12.5 feet 
of water and are to be armed with two of the 
twelve- inch guns just described, with four four- 
inch rapid-fire guns, besides enough smaller 
ones to stand off torpedo-boat attack. 

Of vastly more importance to the service 
was the appropriation for torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers and torpedo-boats. Sixteen of the 
destroyers are under contract, with twelve of 
the smaller boats. An interesting chapter 
might be written on the work of the torpedo- 
boats in the war with Spain. Some newspaper 
men of the class who shoot before the breech- 
block is closed, announced that the war with 
Spain, and especially the battle off Santiago, 
had proved the torpedo-boat worthless. The 
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Statement was distinctly and viciously untrue. 
One incident shall suffice to prove it untrue. 
In the blockade 
of Havana, Lieu- 
tenant John C. 
Fremont of the 
Porter, as he has 
told in Harper's 
for November, 
1898, ran the 
Porter under the 
stern of the New 
Vor ^,and thence 
alongside to a 
range where he 
had her dead be- 
yond peradventure, being all the time well con- 
vinced she was a Spanish cruiser instead of his 

own flag - ship, 



and nothing but 
the fortunate dis- 
covery that the 
cruiser had three 
smoke-stacks in- 
stead of but two, 
as all the Span- 

Adaptedfro»t the '^Scientific American." IQTrlc ll?lH T\Vf^ 

Ramming Home the Charge in a Thirteen-inch Gun. , i 1 • • i 

vented his smk- 
ing her then and there. The New York's 
lookouts did not see him until he had made 



Adapted from the ^^ Scientific American," by pennis- 
sion . 

Indiana — Loading the Ammunition-hoists for Thir- 
teen-inch Guns. 
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the squadron signal three times ; they failed, 
because the Porter was shrouded in the New 
York's smoke, and the quality of the signal- 
lamps was poor. It was the moment of 
greatest peril that came to any of our ships 
in the whole war. The men who guarded 
the mouth of Santiago harbor, and, under 
the strain, came to see torpedo-boat ghosts 
— the men who fired at a hole in the rocks, 
and at a trade - wind swell, and at a rail- 
road-train ashore, each time thinking they 
saw a torpedo-boat — these men speak of the 
night "demons of the sea" with respect. 
We are to have a flotilla, modest in numbers, 
but of the best quality. The destroyers are 
to displace about 325 tons and show a speed 
of thirty knots, while the others are smaller in 
design and are rated at twenty-six knots, quite 
ample for the purpose. 

There is one thing we might do for the im- 
provement at once of the navy and the whole na- 
tion — we might make the Naval Academy free 
to all American boys who could pass the exam- 
ination, and would serve in the navy before the 
mast, as need required, a reasonable number of 
years. We might fill every petty office and 
post on board ship — man every machine, as 
well as every gun with graduates of our Naval 
Academy. If we retained the present course of 
instruction — rather if we improved on it stead- 
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ily — we should then have crews of a grade of 
intelligence and self-respect hitherto undreamed 
of. In leaving the service, as the graduates 
who failed to get commissions might do, they 
would carry with them a training that would 
make them superior citizens, and we should 
soon have in them a naval reserve worthy of 
the name. We should remove absolutely the 
un-American barrier that now rises between 
the forecastle and the cabin. 

When we think of it we know that a chief 
function of Government is the education of the 
young. A time ought to come, and so it will 
come, when every man who wears the naval 
uniform shall be known as an educated gentle- 
man. But this is only to mention what is yet 
a long way ahead. It would cost much money 
to enlarge and maintain such a naval academy 
as would be required then, and we shall not use 
our national revenues for any such chimerical 
purposes as educating sailor-men until after we 
have finished improving the mouths of the 
Cattaraugus and the Cheesequakes Creeks. 

To sum it all up, looking ahead as well as 
backward, we can see that we are not to have 
the largest navy in the world — we shall never 
need that — but we are to rank well in numbers 
and with_the best in quality ; never again shall 
our navy be quoted as the standard of ineffi- 
ciency. 
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It was shameful that at the end of the nine- 
teenth century of the era of Christianity, two 
nations were obliged to resort to a butchery of 
men before order could be restored where an- 
archy reigned, but let us face the truth. There 
was no other way. And if we will consider 
ourselves as well as the people whom we liber- 




Fitting a Six-pounder on the Mangrove. 

ated, we shall find that the war, as waged, was 
well-nigh an unmixed blessing. It is better to 
cultivate manhood under the blazing muzzle of 
a modern rifle, than to yield to the degrading 
influence of sordid pursuits. We had set up as 
our hero the man who " had made his pile " by 
legalized theft ; we had used our flag and our 
most beautiful natural scenery for hideous ad- 
vertisements. And then came war, and for 
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one brief span we brushed aside the muck and 
cheered men for what they were, and not for 
what they possessed. That alone was worth 
the pain, but it was not all. 

By the Civil War we wiped away the curse of 
human slavery, and disintegrating States were 
blended into one great nation. With all its 
horror the effect of that war upon our people 
was most beneficent. And through the war 
with Spain we have been reminded that blood is 
thicker than water, and have learned that there 
can be no permanent peace on earth, and no 
substantial progress in real culture, until the 
one race that fully comprehends the meaning 
of Liberty and Justice is dominant beyond 
dispute. 
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iards in, toward the destruction 
of the Maine, 72, 73 ; blockade 
of, I2g 

Hawk, sent to join the flying squad- 
ron, 222, 223 ; overhauls the Al- 
fonso XI L, 352 

Helena, gun-boat, ordered to Key 
West, 87 ; on the blockade, 129 ; 
captures the Miguel Jover, 131 ; 
at Enseiiada de los Altares, 280 ; 
at Manzanillo, 353 

Helm, Captain J. M., oitheHornei, 
at Ensenada de los Altares, 280 : 
at Manzanillo, 353 

Henderson, Chief-Engineer, 32 

Hercules, captured at Manila, 179 

Herman Cortes, Spanish war-ship. 
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seized the Colonel Lloyd Aspin- 
wall^ 9 

Higginson, Captain Francis J., of 
the Massachusetts, at Key West, 
86; at Santiago, 254, 351, 352 ; 
escorts General Miles to Porto 
Rico, 357 ; his report of the work 
of the navy at, 358 et seq. 

Hist at Manzanillo, 353, 360 

Hobson, Assistant Naval Construct- 
er Richmond Pearson, put in 
charge of the Merrimac, 243 ; 
takes her into Santiago Harbor, 
244 et seq. ; discipline of his 
men, 249 ; taken prisoner, 250 ; 
made a public hero, 253 ; his 
efforts to save the Spanish ships, 
340, 341 

Hodgsdon, Captain Daniel B., of 
the Hugh McCulloch, sails for 
Manila, 156 et seq. ; in the bat- 
tle, i5i et seq. 

Hood, Captain J., of the Hazak, 
overhauls the Alfonso XII., 352 

Hornet, at Enseiiada de los Altares, 
280 ; at Manzanillo, 353 

Howell, Commander J. A., 32 

Hudson, at Cardenas, 144 et seq. ; 
rescues the Winslow, 152 

Hugh McCulloch, at Manila, 161 

Hunker, Captain J. J., of the An- 
napolis, at Nipe, 356 

Huntington, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Robert W. , in command of ma- 
rines at Guantanamo, 261 et seq. ; 
his care for his men, 273 

Illinois, authorized, 369 ; arma- 
ment of, 373, 376 

Infanta Maria Teresa, 194, 195 ; 
the first of the Spanish ships out 
at Santiago Harbor, 297 ; fires at 
the Brooklyn, 298 ; destruction 
of, 303 et seq. ; floated, but lost 
in a gale on the way north, 340 

IngersoU, Captain R. R., of the 
Supply, at Guantanamo, 261 

Indiana put into commission, 49 ; 
mistakes in, 58 ; at Key West, 
86 ; at Cienfuegos, 129 ; ordered 
to San Juan, ig6 ; ready for bat- 
tle, 198 ; on the morning of July 
4th, 295 ; heads for the Morro, 
298 ; fires on the Teresa., ib. ; 



hits the Vizcaya, 301 ; falls be- 
hind in the chase, 315 ; struck 
by an eight-inch shell, 352 ; in 
tlie bombardment of Santiago, 
353 
Insurgents, no systematic efforts 

made by Spain to hunt them, 6 
Intervention, demand for, 1-7 
Iowa, 58 ; at Key West, 86 ; be- 
fore Havana, 129 ; bound for 
San Juan, 196 ; tows the Amphi- 
trite, 197 ; in battle line, 198 ; 
begins the attack on San Juan, 
203 ; casualties on, 206 ; joins 
the flying squadron, 221, 224 ; 
at Santiago, 232, 233, 254, 293, 
301, 315, 333, 339 
Irene, German war-ship, at Manila, 

346 
Ins, distilling ship, 92 
Irwin, Ensign Noble E., wounded 

at Manila, 190 
Isabel II. , 279 ; whipped by the 

Yosemite, 285 et seq. 
Isla de Cuba, Admiral Montojo, 
transfers his flag to, 169 ; burned, 
179 
Isla de Lttzon burned at Manila, 

179 
Isla de Mindanao burned at Ma- 
nila, 179 
Jaudenes, General, succeeds Au- 

gustin at Manila, 348 
Jenkins, Lieutenant Friend, killed 

on the Maine, 75 
Jones, Chaplain, of the Texas, 
holds a funeral service under fire 
at Guantanamo, 267 
Jorge Juan sunk at Nipe, 356 
Jos^ Garcia, Spanish gun-boat, 

burned, 354 
Juanica, landing of the troops at, 

357 <;/ seq. 
Juch, Richard, Chief Engineer of 

the Boston, at Manila, 191 
Jungen, Captain Carl, of the Wom- 
patuck, helps cut the cables at 
Santiago and Guantanamo, 237, 
238 ; at Manzanillo, 363 
Kansas escorts the Virginius from 

the harbor of Colon, 17, 20 
Kearsage, authorized, 369 ; double 
turrets of, 370; advantages of ,373 
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Kelley, Francis, one of the Merri- 

mac's crew, 244 
Kelley, Lieutenant-Commander J. 

D. J., on the auxiliary navy 

board, 88 
Kellogg, Lieutenant Frank W., 

of the Baltimore, wounded at 

Manila, igo 
Kentreres, Adolphus, of the Colon, 

his account of the battle of San- 
tiago, 324 
Kentucky authorized, 369 ; double 

turrets of, 370 ; advantages of, 

373 

Key West, the squadron gathered 
at, 86 

Kindelberger, Assistant- Surgeon, 
of the Olympia ; commended by 
Dewey for remaining with his 
ships though relieved, 180 

Kuenzli, Ensign H. C, takes the 
■gxu.it Argonauta to Key West, 136 

Lamberton, Captain Benjamin, of 
the Olympia, 163 ; commended 
by Dewey, 180, i8l 

Lee, Consul-General, his recall 
demanded, 84 

Leutze, Captain E. H. C. , of the 
Monterey, arrives at Manila, 348 

Leyden tug at Cardenas, 288 

Long, John D. , Secretary of the 
Navy, his efforts in behalf of 
peace, 67 

Lyon, Captain Henry W., of the 
Dolphin, at Santiago, 254 ; at 
Guantanamo Bay, 261 

McCalla, Captain Bowman H., 
Commander of the Marblehead, 
the legends about his ship at the 
beginning of the war, 54, 55 ; 
at Key West, 86; at the cutting 
of the cables at Cienfuegos, 141 ; 
assures Schley that the Spanish 
fleet was not at Cienfuegos, 225 ; 
at Santiago, 255 ; at Guantana- 
mo Bay, 266, 262, 268 

McCarty, ' Captain of the Colonel 
Lloyd Aspinwall, protests against 
seizure of his ship, 9 ; held as a 
prisoner, 10 

Maceo, General, killed by the 
Spaniards, 6 

McGuire, Captain S. E., of the 



Windom, at the cutting of the 
Cables off Cienfuegos, 141, 144 

Machias on the blockade of Car- 
denas, 129 ; in the fight at, 145 
et seq. 

Mackenzie, Captain M. R. S., of 
the Mayflower, 235 

McKinley, President, his first 
warning to Spain, 63, 64 

Magruder, Ensign Thomas P., 
boards the Buenaventura, 123 

Mail, the, of London, interview 
with Admiral Montojo quoted, 
186, 187 

Maine, the first armored ship of 
American design, 47; plans of, 48, 
49 ; never appreciated, ib. ; an 
honor to the flag, 49 ; compared 
to earlier ships, ib, ; her large 
sail-power, 51 ; sent to Havana, 
67 et seq. ; believed to be our 
most powerful ship by the Span- 
iards, 70 ; moored at a strange 
buoy, 70 ; blown up, 'ji et seq. ; 
number of men lost, 75 ; court 
of inquiry appointed, 76 ; the 
official report on, 76, 79 et seq. ; 
her destruction a deliberate act, 
80 ; her condition as revealed by 
Ensign Powelson, 82 ; destroyed 
through Spanish connivance, 83 ; 
destruction of, avenged, 336 

Maine, the new, 377 et seq., 381 

Manila, Dewey's victory at, 154- 
193 ; the city taken, 348 et seq. 

Mangrove on the blockade, 129 ; 
captures the Panama, 140 

Manzanillo, reduction of, 363 et seq. 

Marblehead, 49 ; at Key West, 86 ; 
on the blockade, 129 ; joins the 
flying squadron, 222, 225 ; dis- 
covers the Spanish fleet at Santi- 
ago, 231 ; in the attack on San- 
tiago, 255 ; takes possession of 
Guantanamo Bay, 260, 262, 268 

Maria Ponton burned, 354 

Mariel, blockade of, 129 

Marines, the, at Guantanamo, 261 
et seq. ; the first armed force on 
Cuban soil, 273 

Marix, Lieutenant - Commander 
Adolphe, of the Scorpion, ijC ; 
Judge Advocate of the Mazne 
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court of inquiry, 76 ; at Manzan- 
illo, 353 ; at Cabanas, 280 
Marquis del Duero burned at 

Manila, 179 
Martin, Paymaster John R., of tlie 

Boston, at Manila, igi 
Massachusetts, 57 ; defects in, 58 ; 
at Key West, 86 ; in the flying 
squadron, 88 ; held at Hampton 
Roads, ig6 ; at Key West, 211 ; 
ordered to Cienfuegos, 212 ; sails 
to the south of Cuba, 221 ; goes 
in to attack the Santiago forts, 
232 ; in the attack on Santiago, 
254 ; helps sink the Reina Mer- 
cedes, 351, 352; escorts trans- 
ports to Porto Rico, 357 ; at 
Ponce, 358 
Matanzas, blockade of, 129 ; de- 
fences of, 133, 134 ; bombard- 
ment of, 134, 139 
Mayflower in the blockade before 
Havana, 129 ; joins Sampson's 
fleet, 235 
Maynard, Captain Washburn, of 
the Nashville, at Key West, 86 ; 
at Cienfuegos, 141 
Men behind the guns, preparation 
of, for their work, 99 ; types of, 
138 
Menel!, Captain J. P., of the Scor- 
pion, at Guantanamo, 261 
Merrimac, collier, joins the flying 
squadron, 221 ; made ready for 
her entrance into Santiago Har- 
bor, 243 et seq. ; her crew, 244 ; 
her mission accomplished, 245 
et seq. 
Merritt, Assistant-Engineer Dar- 
win R. , lost on the Maine, 75 
Merritt, Major-General Wesley, in 
command of the forces sent to 
Manila, 344 
Metal, amount thrown by both 
squadrons in the battle of Santi- 
ago. 337> 338 
Mianionomoh, guns and armor 
of, bought abroad, 46 ; ordered 
to Key West, 86 
Miles, General, arrives at Santiago, 
357 ; sails for Porto Rico, ib. ; 
success of his expedition, 358 et 

SCQ. 



Milligan, Chief-Engineer Robert 
W. , of the Oregon, his fine rec- 
ord, 215 ; kept steam up in the 
Oregon ready for a dash, 294 ; 
goes into the stoke-hole of the 
Oregon to lend a hand, 320 

Minneapolis, 60 ; in flying squad- 
ron, 88, 226 

Mirs Bay, Dewey assembles his 
fleet at, 156, 157 

Missouri, the, 377 et seq., 381 

Monadnock, sent to Manila, 346, 
348 

Monitors, new ones ordered, 384 

Morrillo Castle, at Matanzas, 134 

Morro Castle, at San Juan, 200, 
203 ; at Santiago, Hobson and 
his men confined in, 250 

Montague, Chief Master-at-arms 
Daniel, one of the Merrimac' s. 
crew, 244 

Monterey, goes to Manila, 347, 
348 

Montgomery, cruiser, 5°; at San 
Juan, 196, 198, 205 

Montojo, Spanish Admiral in com- 
mand at Manila, 158 ; loses his 
flag-ship, 169 ; transfers his flag 
to the Isla de Cuba, ib. ; ex- 
pected to meet Dewey in the 
open sea, 185 ; an interview 
with, regarding his ship, 186, 
187 ; his report on the loss of 
life on the Spanish side, 189 

Murphy, Coxswain J. E. , on the 
Merrimac, 244 

Nanshau, transport, with Dewey's 
squadron, 156 

Nashville, at Key West, 86 ; off 
Mariel, 129 ; captures the Ar- 
gonauta, 136 ; overhauls the 
British cruiser Talbot, 137 ; as- 
sists in the cutting of the cables 
at Cienfuegos, 141, 142 

National vanity, danger of, 43 

Naval Academy, a wider use of, 
suggested, 386 et seq. 

Naval militia, their good work in 
the war, 256, 286 

Naval oflScers, value of their writ- 
ings in educating public opinion, 
28 
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Naval strength, its dependence 
upon ship-building facilities, 47 

Navy, new, beginning of the, 27 
et seq. ; building new ships un- 
der false pretences, 27 ; results 
of the Rodgers report, 28 ; diffi- 
culties to be overcome, 32 ; our 
first steel ships, 34 et seq. ; cruis- 
ers and battle - ships, 43-60 ; 
plans for ships bought abroad, 
44 ; imperfections in, 45 ; home- 
made steel provided for, 46 ; the 
Maine one of the first important 
ships, 47 et seq. ; the Nens) York 
and other cruisers, 49 et seq. ; 
battle-ships, 54 et seq. ; power 
of, not appreciated by Spain, 60 ; 
new ships building, 266 et seq. 

Neville, Lieutenant, at Guantana- 
mo, 266 

Newark, flag-ship of the Eastern 
Squadron, 355 ; at Manzanillo, 
364 

Newcomb, Lieutenant F. H., at 
Cardenas, 144 et seq,; goes to 
the rescue of the Winslow, 152 

New Orleans, joins Schley at Santi- 
ago, 232 ; ordered into line for an 
attack, 232 ; in attack on Santi- 
ago, 255 ; her effective fire, 256 ; 
at Baiquiri, 280 

Newport, ordered to Key West, 
87 ; on the blockade, 129 

New York, 49 ; contract for, signed, 
go; plans of, 50, 51; her mili- 
tary masts, ib.; armament of, 52 ; 
launched, 53 ; her official trial, 
ib. ; her fine performance, 53, 
54 ; at Key West, 86 ; captures 
the steamer Pedro, 128 ; before 
Havana, 130; at the bombard- 
ment of Matanzas, 134 ; returns 
the fire at Cabarias, 139 ; starts 
for San Juan, 196, 197 ; takes 
the Terror in tow, 197 ; in battle 
line, 198 ; casualties on, 206 ; 
in the attack on Santiago, 254 
et seq.; smscy from the fleet on 
the morning of July 4th, 293 ; 
returns and joins in the chase of 
the Colon, 328 et seq. ; fires on 
Santiago, 353 ; her narrow es- 



cape from being blown up by the 
Porter, 385 et seq. 

Niagara, transport, 196 

Nipe, raid on, 356 

North Atlantic Squadron, at Key 
West, 86 ; disposition of ships 
for blockade duty, 129 

Norton, Assistant Engineer H. P., 
ordered to assist in designing 
new ships, 32 

Ohio, 377 et seq., 381 

Olympia, sails for Manila, 156 et 
seq. ; in the battle of Manila, 163 
etseq. ; struck by Spanish shells, 
189 ; in the attack on the city 
of Manila, 348 

O'Neil, Captain Charles, his good 
work at the Washington gun 
factory, 92 ; his improvements in 
guns and powder, 378 

Oregon, battle-ship, 57 ; errors in, 
58 ; her remarkable run from San 
Francisco to Key West, 213-220; 
joins Sampson's fleet, 235 ; in 
the attack on Santiago, 254; goes 
to Guantanamo Bay, 261 ; before 
Santiago, July 4th, 293 ; kept her 
steam up expecting a chase, 294 ; 
fires a gun announcing the com- 
ing of the Spanish fleet, 296 ; in 
the battle, 301, 315, 316; her 
race after the Colon, 320, 321 ; 
member of the Eastern Squadron, 
355 ; defects in the type, 370 

Osceola, her adventure with the 
New Orleans, 138 ; at Manzan- 
illo. 353. 360 

Panama, captured by the Man- 
grove, 139, 140 

Panther, takes marines to Guan- 
tanamo Bay, 261 

Paris, American liner, transferred 
to the Navy, 91 

Patterson, John F., purchaser of 
the Virginius for the Cuban 
Junta, 15 

Pedro, prize captured by the New 
York, 128 

Pelayo, Spanish battle-ship, 281 

Personnel of the Navy, high stand- 
ing of, 28 ; act concerning the 
advancement of the, 42 
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Petrel, leaves for Manila, 156 et 
seq. ; in the battle, 175 ; called 
the " Baby Battle-ship," 176 

Philip, Captain John W., of the 
Texas at Key West, 86 ; at San- 
tiago, 254, 255 ; shells the Socapa 
battery, 280 ; "Don't cheer, the 
poor devils are dying," 307; 
gives public thanlts for victory, 

323 

Phillips, John, on the Merrimac, 
244 

Pillsbury, Captain John E. , of the 
Vesuvius at Santiago, 257, 258 

Pizano, Spanish man-o'-war, at Co- 
lon, 17 

Pluton, sunk at Santiago, 302, 303 

Ponce, capture of, 358 et seq. 

Poor, Admiral, at Havana, 9, 14 

Porter, on the blockade of Havana, 
129 ; ordered to San Juan, 196 ; 
ready for battle, 198 ; joins Samp- 
son's fleet, 235 ; nearly torpedoes 
the New York, 385 ^^ seq. 

Porto Rico, occupation of, 357 et 
seq. 

Potter, Lieutenant-Commander 
William P. , of the New York, on 
the Maine court of inquiry, 76 

Powder, the great value of the 
smokeless kind, 378 et seq. 

Powell, Cadet Joseph W. , in charge 
of the launch sent to pick up the 
crew of the Merrimac, 244, 246 ; 
with the survey party at Cabaiias, 
289 

Powelson, Ensign W. V. N. , his 
discovery regarding the condition 
of the Maine, 82 

Prairie, overhauls the Alfonso 
XII., 352 

Prisoners of war, those taken in 
Spanish ships expected to be 
shot, 132 

Prize money, naval officers would 
have the dividing of, abolished, 
141 

Prizes, capture of, 128 et seq. 

Protocol, the, signed, 364 

Purcell, Captain J. L., of the Os- 
ceola, 138 ; at Manzanillo, 360 

Puritan, ordered to Key West, 85 ; 



her unfitness for blockade duty, 
130 ; at the bombardment of Ma- 
tanzas, 134 

Purissima Concepcion, sunk at 
Manzanillo, 354 

Quesada, General M., 15 

Rainy season in Cuba, the dangers 
of, 127 

Raleigh, cruiser, 49 ; sails for Ma- 
nila, 156 et seq. ; in the battle, 
175 ; ammunition expended by, 
18S 

Ransom, George B., chief engineer 
of the Concord, at Manila, 191 

Rapid-fire guns, value shown at 
Manila, 1 70 ; at Santiago, 341 

Rapido, captured at Manila, 179 

Reconcentrados, the, 4 ; Spain's 
promise to relieve, a sham, 63 

Rees, Executive Officer Corwin P., 
with Dewey, 163 

Raid, Captain, of the Kansas, his 
attitude toward the Virginius, 
19 

Reina Christina, destroyed at Ma- 
nila, 168, 169 

Reina Mercedes, sunk at Santiago 
by the Massachusetts and the 
Texas, 351, 352 

Reiter, Captain G. C, of the Pan- 
ther, 261 

Resolute, at Santiago, 301 

Restormel, captured tjy the^^. Paul 
as she was taking a cargo of coal 
to Santiago, 226, 227 

Roach, John, builder of the Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Boston, and Dol- 
phin, 41 

Roberts, Don Lopez, Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, 10; his re- 
ply to Secretary Fish, 11 

Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, 
his influence in retarding naval 
progress, 33 

Rodgers, Captain Frederick, a 
member of the board for the 
purchase of auxiliary ships, 88 

Rodgers, Admiral John, head of 
the board appointed to consider 
the needs of the Navy, 27 

Rodgers Board, the, 27 ; results of 
the report of, 28, 31 ; recom- 
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• mendations by, 33 et seq. ; value 
of the new navy, 36 

Roelker, Past-Assistant Engineer 
L. R. , ordered to assist in the 
designing of nevjf ships, 32 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, his ener- 
getic preparation of the Navy for 
war, 67 

St, Louis, American liner, trans- 
ferred to the Navy, gi ; helps in 
the cable-cutting at Santiago and 
Guantanamo, 237, 238 

St. Paul, American liner, trans- 
ferred to the Navy, 91 ; at Key 
West, 211 ; sent on scout duty, 
212 ; joins the Flying Squadron, 
226 ; takes the Merrimac'vn tow, 
228; guards the entrance of 
Santiago Harbor, 236 ; blockades 
San Juan, 283 ; her fight with 
the Terror, 283 et seq. 

Sampson, Captain W. T. , of the 
Iowa, member of Maine court 
of inquiry, 76; his " Naval De- 
fence of the Coast," 150 ; plans 
for an assault on Havana made 
by, 127 ; his search for Cervera, 
194; ordered to San Juan, 196; 
his ill-assorted fleet, 196, 197; 
transfers his flag to the Iowa, 
198 ; formation of his squadron, 
198, 199 ; sends up the signal 
for attack, 200 ; the bombard- 
ment, 203 etseq.; his ships not 
fully manned, 206 ; his slow re- 
turn to Key West, 211 ; goes to 
the Nicholas channel in search 
of Cervera, 212 ; his order to 
Schley regarding the blockade of 
Cienfuegos, 221 ; notifies Schley 
that the Spanish squadron is 
probably at Santiago, 222 ; sends 
further order to Schley to go to 
Santiago, 223 ; hurries to San- 
tiago, 234, 235 ; his plans to hold 
the Spanish fleet, 239 et seq. ; or- 
dered Schley to sink the Sterling 
in the harbor, 243 ; decides to 
use the Merrimac, ib. ; bom- 
bards Santiago, 254 et seq. ; his 
report of the engagement, 256 1 



disposition of his fleet on the 
morning of July 4th, 291 et seq.; 
leaves the fleet to visit General 
Shafter, 293 ; joins in the chase 
of the Colon, 328 et seq. ; bom- 
bards Santiago again, 353 

Sands, Captain J. H., of the Co- 
lumbia, escorts transports to 
Porto Rico, 357 

San Francisco, Spanish steamer, 
towed the Colonel Lloyd Aspin- 
wall to Havana, 10 

San Juan, supposed to be the ob- 
jective point of Admiral Cervera, 
196; the city from the sea, 200; 
boinbardment of, 203 et seq. ; 
would have surrendered if the 
attaf k had continued, 206 ; block- 
aded by Admiral Sampson, 282 

Santiago, cutting of the cables at, 
237, 238; blockaded by Admiral 
Sampson, 239-258 ; bombard- 
ment of, 254 et seq.; mines in 
the harbor, 275 ; disposition of 
the fleet on the morning of July 
4th, 291 et seq. ; the destruction 
of Cervera's fleet, 297 et seq.; 
bombarded by the fleet, 353 ; 
surrender of, 350 et seq. 

Sargeant, Lieutenant Nathan, on 
the auxiliary navy board, 88 

Saugus, 14 

Schley, Captain W. S. , in command 
of the Flying Squadron, 88 ; or- 
dered to Cienfuegos to look out 
for Admiral Cervera, 211, 212; 
sails for the south of Cuba, 
221 ; arrives off Cienfuegos, 224; 
convinced that the Spanish squad- 
ron was in the harbor, 224, 225 ; 
leaves for Santiago, 226 ; his un- 
expected order to sail for Key 
West, 227 ; makes no effort to 
learn whether Cervera was in 
Santiago Harbor, 228; complains 
of difficulties in coaling, 229 ; 
ordered to remain at Santiago, 
230 ; takes his fleet nearer shore, 
231; steams back to sea, 232; 
steams in to attack the forts, 232 ; 
his report of, 234 ; declines to 
meet the Vizcaya on even terms, 
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312 ; his chase of the Vizcaya, 
^16 et seq. 

Scientific American, quoted on the 
number of shot-marks on the 
Spanish ships, 341, 342 

Scorpion, converted yacht, goes to 
the assistance of the Nashville, 
138 ; with the Flying Squadron, 
321 ; sent to Santiago for news, 
224; at Guantanamo Bay, 261; 
at Cabafias, 280 ; at Manzanillo, 

353 
Scott, Ensign E. P., at Manila, 181 
Scott, Lieutenant H., throws a tow- 
line to the disabled Winslow, 152 
Search-light, test of, at Santiago, 

3SI 

Secondary batteries on our firgt bat- 
tle-ships, 56 

Sentinal Delgado, shot to pieces at 
Manzanillo, 354 

Severn, United States ship, 14 

Shafter, General, leaves to take 
possession of Santiago, 275 et 
seq. ; delayed by reports of a 
strange fleet, 276 et seq.; wanted 
the Navy to force Santiago chan- 
nel, 292 

Sharp, Captain A., of the Vixen, 
at Santiago, 254; at Cabanas, 
280 

Sheathing for ships, need of, 341 

Shuf eldt, Commodore R. W. , mem- 
ber of Advisory Board appointed 
by Secretary Chandler, 32 

Sicard, Rear Admiral, appoints a 
board of inquiry to investigate 
the destruction of the Maine, 76 

Sickles, General Daniel, United 
States Minister at Madrid, calls 
on Sagasta in the Colonel Lloyd 
Aspinwall case, 11, 12; his final 
demand, 13, 14 ; recalled on ac- 
count of his demands in the Vir- 
ginius affair, 22 

Sigsbee, Captain Charles D., of the 
Maine, 67 ; his despatch regard- 
ing the destruction of his ship, 
72 ; transferred to the St. Paul, 
211 ; reports capture of the Res- 
tormel, 226, 227 ; his fight with 
the Terror off San Juan, 283 et seq. 



Silvee, Color-Sergeant Richard, 
raised the Stars and Stripes at 
Guantanamo, 261 

Smith, Charles, master of the Vir- 
ginius, 18 

Smokeless powder, the great value 
of, shown, 256 

Snow, Captain A. S. , overhauls the 
Alfonso XII., 352 

Solace, hospital-ship, 92 

Spain, early origin of the war with, 
I ; fortunes made by her officials 
in Cuba, 2 ; cruelty of her sol- 
diers, 5 ; thought we wouldn't 
fight, 26 ; attitude toward our 
efforts in Cuba, 64; contempt 
for the United States shown, 
8, 24, 69, 70; treachery of, re- 
vealed in the Maine case, 82, 
184; her financial condition at the 
beginning of the war, 85 ; her 
opinion of our Navy, 85, 86; stub- 
born in defence, 103 ; ignorance 
of our power, 126 ; her rule in 
Cuba, 156-162 ; her squadron at 
Manila, 183 ; gunnery of her 
troops at San Juan, 206 ; loss 
at Santiago, 339, 340 ; end of 
her power in America, 343 

" Spook Fleet," the, 276 

Steers, Henry, ship architect, 
member of Advisory Board ap- 
pointed by Secretary Chandler, 
32 

Stickney, J. L., correspondent of 
the New York Herald, com- 
mended by Dewey for service at 
Manila, 181 

Subig Bay, strategical advantages 
of, 158 

Sun, the, quoted on the battle of 
Manila, 188 

Supply, store-ship, at Guantanamo 
Bay, 261 

Sutherland, Captain W. H. , of the 
Eagle, reports a strange fleet, 
276, at Aguadores, 280 

Stiwanee, in the attack on Santiago, 
254 ; at Manzanillo, 360 

Swinburne, Captain William T. , of 
the Helena, captures the Miguel 
Jover, 131 ; at Ensefiada de los 
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Attares, 280; at Manzanillo, 

Talbot^ British cruiser, overhauled 
by the Nashville, 137 

Target-practice, value of, proved 
at Santiago, 341 

Tawresey, Naval Constructor I. G. , 
on the Auxiliary Navy Board, 88 

Taylor, Captain Henry C, of the 
Indiana, at Key West, 86 ; at 
Cienfuegos, 129 ; at San Juan, 
iq8 ; at Santiago, 293 et seq., 
353 

Ten-Year War, the, 8, 9 

Terror, ordered to Key West, 86 ; 
unfitness of, for blockade duty, 
130 ; in the fleet ordered to San 
Juan, 196 ; taken in tow by the 
New York, 197 ; in line for bat- 
tle, 198 

Terror, Spanish torpedo-boat, at 
San Juan, 279 ; whipped by the 
St. Paul, 283 ^/ seq. 

Texas, her foreign plans had to be 
radically altered, 45 ; built at 
Norfolk, 47; her efficiency proved 
the value of the Maine, 49 ; at 
Key West, 86, 211 ; with the 
Flying Squadron, 88, 196 ; or- 
dered to Cienfuegos, 212 ; sails 
to the south of Cuba, 221 ; in 
the attack on Santiago, 254 ; at 
Guantanamo, 266 ; picks up a 
mine with her propeller, 271 ; 
shells the Socapa battery at Ca- 
baiias, 280 ; struck by a six-inch 
shell, 281 ; her position before 
Santiago, 293, 294 ; signals that 
" the fleet's coming out," 296 ; 
in the battle, 307, 315,316; helps 
sink the Reina Mercedes, 351, 
352 ; bombards Santiago, 353 

Todd, Commander Chapman C. , of 
the Wilmington, in the fight at 
Cardenas, 145; in the attack on 
Manzanillo, 353 

Topeka, at Nipe, 356 

Toral, General, Spanish command- 
er at Santiago, 353 

Tornado, Spanish gun-boat, takes 
the Virginius to Santiago, 20 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, new ones 
building, 384 



Torpedo-boats, value of, tested, 384 

et seq. 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, his 

instructions regarding the new 

battle-ships, 54 
Train, Captain J. C, overhauls the 

Alfonso XII., 352 
Trainor, "Fiddler," of the Iowa, 

rescues sailors from the Vizcaya, 

333 

Trochas, the, 5 

Velasco, Spanish war-ship, burned 
at Manila, 179 

Very, Lieutenant Edward, mem- 
ber of Advisory Board, appointed 
by Secretary Chandler, 32 

Vesuvius, on blockade duty before 
Havana, 129 ; her value shown 
at Santiago, 257, 258 ; runs into 
Santiago channel to investigate, 
289 

Virginius affair, the, 14-24 

Virginia Seymour, tug that took 
Cubans out to the Virginius, 15 

Vixen, joins the Flying Squadron, 
225 ; at Cabanas, 280 ; before 
Santiago, 293 ; in the battle, 328 

Vizcaya, the, 195 ; fires on the 
Merrimac, 246 ; follows the 
Maria Teresa out of Santiago 
Harbor, 298 ; hit by a shell from 
the Indiana, 301 ; makes a dash 
for the Brooilytt, 312; runs 
ashore, 319 ; rescue of her crew, 

Volunteers, their quick response to 
the President's call, 275, 276 

Vulcan, repair ship, 92 

Wainwright, Captain Richard, of 
the Gloucester, at Aguadores, 
280 ; in the battle of Santiago, 
302 et seq. 

Walker, Captain Asa, of the Con- 
cord, leaves Hong Kong for Ma- 
nila, 156 et seq.; in the battle, 
161, 17s 

War, our preparations for, 64, 67 ; 
might have been avoided, 82 ; 
$50,000,000 appropriated for de- 
fence, 85 ; money used for ag- 
gressive purposes, 86 ; declared 
by Spain, 155; with Spain a 
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necessity, 390 ; message, the, 

103-114 
Ward, Captain A., at Baiquiri, 

280 ; at Nipe, 356 
Wasp, at Baiquiri, 280 ; at Nipe, 

356 

Watson, Commodore John C. , in 
command of the Eastern Squad- 
ron, 356 

Weyler, Governor-General of Cuba, 
known as the Butcher, 2 ; be- 
ginning of his rule, 3 ; cruelty 
of, 6 ; effect of his atrocities on 
our Government, 62 ; his re- 
liance on the ravages of the 
Cuban climate, 127 

White Squadron, the, 25-42 

Whiting, Captain W. H., of the 
Monadnock, arrives at Manila, 

348 

Whitney, Secretary, vs'ent abroad 
for plans for new ships, 44 ; his 
work in building up the home 
steel industry, 45, 46 

Wilder, Captain Frank, of the Bos- 
ton, leaves for Manila, 156 et 
seg. ; volunteers to remain in 
command of his ship at Manila, 
though relieved, 180; his cool- 
ness under fire, 190 

Wilmington, ordered to Key West, 
86 ; before Havana, 129 ; at Car- 
denas, 145 etseq.; at Manzanillo, 

353 

Windom, at the cutting of the 
cables off Cienfuegos, 141, 144 

Winslow, Lieutenant C. W., in 
command of the cable-cutting ex- 
pedition at Cienfuegos, 142 ; 
wounded, 144 



Winslow, on the blockade off Ma- 
tanzas, 129 ; at Cardenas, 145 et 
seq.; disabled, 150; rescued by 
ihe Hudson, 152; casualties on, 
152 ; goes to Key West under 
her own steam, 152 

Wisconsin, authorized, 369 ; size 
of, ib.; armament of, 373, 376 

Wise, Captain, believed Cervera to 
be at Santiago, ' 226 ; escorts 
troops to Porto Rico, 357 

WovipatiLck, ordered to San Juan, 
196; ready for battle, 198; at 
Manzanillo, 353 

Wood, Captain Edward P. , of the 
Petrel, sails for Manila,. 156 et 
seq. ; takes his ship in close to 
the batteries at Manila, 176 

Wood, dangers of, on war-ships, 
341 

Woodford, Stewart L. , Minister to 
Spain, demands Weyler's remov- 
al, 62 

Wounded, care of the Spanish, at 
Santiago, 335 

Yale, auxiliary cruiser, joins the 
Flying Squadron, 226 ; escorts 
troops to Porto Rico, 357 

Yankee, in the attack on Santiago, 
254 et seq. ; at Guantanamo, 261, 
262 ; at Cienfuegos, 287 

Yosemite, auxiliary cruiser, at 
Guantanamo, 261 ; her fight 
with the Spaniards off San Juan, 
285 et seq. 

Young, Captain L. , of the Hist, at 
Manzanillo, 353 

Zafiro., with Dewey's squadron, 
156 
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